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A SHORT FOREWORD 



The first and second parts of this book, "Fifty Years of 
the Communist Party of China" and "Campaign for the 
Rectification of Style— Dress Rehearsal of the 'Cultural 
Revolution' ", are taken from an article I wrote in 1971 
on the 50th anniversary of the CPC. The third part, 
" 'Cultural Revolution' and the Maoist Bid for Coopera- 
tion with Imperialism", was written in the autumn of 
1971 to explain the "sudden reversal" in Mao's relations 
with the United States. Due to ill health I could not 
finish the manuscripts. Later, when health permitted, I 
continued my work. The fourth part, "The Fate of the 
'Lone Monk' and the Maoist Tenth Congress", was writ- 
ten in the beginning of 1974. 

Joining these four manuscripts under one head follows 
the logic of the events. Certainly, it was not accidental 
that Mao * betrayed Communism and the Revolution. His 
ultimate treason crowned a long succession of crimes. A 
decisive part in the chain of events leading to his apostasy 
was played by his reactionary "campaign for the rectifica- 
tion of the style of work" in the early half of the 
forties and by the "cultural revolution" launched in the 
latter half of the sixties and continuing in altered form 
today. Due to his counter-revolutionary turnabout, Mao 
won favour with extreme reactionary imperialist groups, 
while in the eyes of the true Chinese Communists," in the 
eyes of the whole people of China, and in the eyes of the 
world communist and anti-imperialist movements he is 
a despicable traitor. He knows that he is alone, abandoned 

:t Mao Tse-tung died at the age of 82 in Peking on 9 Sep- 
tember 1976. 



and rejected by oven his once closest followers. It was 
this that made him say to Edgar Snow when seeing him 
off in the spring >of 1971 that he is "a lone monk walking 
the world with a leaky umbrella". 

The concluding pari of this book deals with the laical 
events in China. Tt touches on the following questions: 
why has Mao become a "lone monk": the home and 
foreign policy decisions of the Maoist 10th CPC Con- 
gress; why does Mao glorify Chin Shih Huang, attack 
Confucius, and abuse the name of Lu Hsun; Mao's second 
"cultural revolution" under the signboard of criticising 
Lin Piao and Confucius. 

I am quite sure that the "lone monk is doomed to 
"final, clear and complete"* defeat. This prediction needs 
no proof It is predetermined by history. The Chinese, 
Communists and the people of China are sure to throw 
off Mao's reactionary rule to take command of their coun- 
try's destiny and build their bright and happy socialist 
future. This conclusion follows from the inexorable laws 
of history. 

23 March 1974 



Mao's own favourite phrase. 



I FIFTY YEARS 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF CHINA 



On 1 July 1971 the Communist Party of China was 50 
years old. 

Il is a Marxist-Leninist party, the vanguard of the 
Chinese working class. Under guidance of the Commu- 
nist International and with the all-round help and sup- 
port of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union it 
headed the long, arduous, heroic, armed and unarmed, 
legal and underground revolutionary struggle of the Chi- 
nese people. 

Many were the splendid fighters and national heroes 
who grew up in the bitter contest for national and social 
liberation in conditions of brutal white terror and ex- 
ceedingly difficult revolutionary wars. Many have laid 
down their lives for the cause of the Party and revolu- 
tion. May their memory live forever. * 

Soon 'after the founding of the Parly, during the 
Peking-Hankow Railway strike of 7 February 1923 against 
the abuses of the Peiyang warlords, the strikers and 
their leaders displayed the astonishing fearlessness and 
mass heroism typical of the working class and its van- 
guard. After the enemy had chopped off his left hand, try- 
ing to compel him to order the workers back to work, 
Lin Hsiang-chien, chairman of the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
way Workers' Union, said: "You can chop off my head, 
1 will not order the men back to work." Lin died a hero's 
death, followed to the grave by lawyer Shih Yang, who 
represented the striking workers and chose death to bow- 
ing before his tormentors. 



* The list of fallen comrades given hero was drawn Up from 
memory and available material. 
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The following mot a heroic death in 1925-1927, during 
tho memorable anti-imperialist May Thirtieth Movement 
(1925) Ku Chen-hung, who headed the strike at 
Japanese-owned textile mills in Shanghai; Ho Peng-i, orga- 
niser of a demonstration of Shanghai University students; 
Liu Hua, chairman of the General Trade Union Council 
of Shanghai, who headed a general strike of half a mil- 
lion Shanghai workers. 

And the following laid down their lives lighting na- 
tional and class enemies: Chi Shu-feng, prominent econ- 
omist and author of the well-known book, China under 
Lhe Hobnailed Bool of Imperialism, who organised an 
anti-imperialist demonstration in Wanhsien; Chen Tsan- 
hsien, chairman of the General Trade Union Council of 
Kiangsi province; Lo I-nung and Ghao Shih-yen, leaders 
of the third armed uprising of Shanghai workers; Wang 
Shou-hua, chairman of the General Trade Union Council 
of Shanghai; Li Ta-chao, one of the Party's first theorists 
of Marxism-Leninism and its outstanding leader; Chiang 
Hsien-yun, commander of a regiment consisting mostly 
of Communists, which heroically stormed and captured 
the fortress of Ghongchow hold by a large force of Man- 
ehurian warlords; Kuo Liang, prominent peasant loader 
in Hunan province; Ilsien Chin-yu, popular leader of the 
women's movement, secretary of the Party's Hankow city 
committee and member of the Central Committee; Hsiao 
Chu-nu, popular youth leader; Ma Chun, a leader of the 
May Fourth Movement (1919), member of the CPC from 
1921, worked among tho Dungans, and later was secretary 
of the Party's Peking city committee; the brothers Chen 
Yon-nicn and Chen Chiao-nien, both members of the 
Party's Politbureau, arrested together and executed 
together; Chang Tai-lei, senior political and military 
leader of the Kwangchow (Canton) uprising and head of 
the Kwangchow Soviet government, member of the 
Party's Central Committee, and many other comrades. 

Many comrades fell during the agrarian revolution and 
the anti-Japanese local war of 1928-1937, among them 
Su Chao-cheng, leader of the big 1925- 192G strike in 
Kwangtung province and Hongkong; he was olected chair - 



* The names are given in chronological order according to 
tho date of death. 



man of the Kwangchow Soviet government* (during the 
Kwangchow uprising), was a member of the Party's 
Politbureau, died from overstrain; Chang Kun-ti (secre- 
tary of the Party's Kwangtung provincial committee) and 
his wife Wang Lan-ying (chief of tho provincial commit 
tees women s department), who met their death side 
by side, showing great courage. 

Treachery and betrayal resulted in tho heroic death 
ot l ong l ai, prominent peasant leader, chairman of the 
Hoilufong Soviet government and member of tho Party's 
Politbureau; Yang Ying, organiser of the great Kwang- 
chow-llongkong strike, member of the Kwangchow Soviet 
government, and alternate member of the Politbureau 
in charge of combatting counter-revolution; Chang Kuo- 
shu, secretary of the Parity's Kiangsi provincial commit- 
tee and his wife Yen Pi-fang, head of the committee's 
women's department. 

At the time of the Li Li-sen line hundreds of the Par- 
ty's finest military and political cadres were sent to vari- 
ous large and medium cities to organise uprisings, and 
there met a heroic death. Among them were Wu Chen- 
pon, Mao Chun-fan, Liu Yun, Chen Ghi-ko, Ho Kun-jung, 
Wang Pu-wen, Chen Te-chen, Hu Chin-chai, Tung' Jih- 
chang, Wang Tzu-ping, Lin Chen-tsiu, and Tang Yu-kun. 
Many others fell, too: Lo Tcng-hsion, a popular workers' 
leader and member of tho Party's Politbureau; Lin Yu- 
nan and Li Chiu-shih, leaders of the Chinese YCL; the 
woll-known writers Hu Ych-ping and Jou Shin, active as 
party cadres in literature and art; Ying Fu, a young but 
already famous proletarian poet; Tsai Ho-son, member of 
the Party's Politbureau; Yun Tai-ying, prominent orga- 
niser of the youth movement and member of tho Party's 
Central Committee; Huang Kung-lueh, commander of the 
3rd Red Army; Lu 1, political commissar of the 2nd 
Red Army; Mo Ping-Ian, chief of the women's department 
of the Party's Kwangsi provincial committee, and leader 
of the women's movement among the Chuang ethnic 
group; Tung Chiang-jung and Po Yang, secretaries of the 
Party's Manchurian provincial committee; Ho Ssu-mei, 
leader of anti-Japanese guerrilla groups in Manchuria; 
Fu Wei-yu, commander of the Shanghai workers' volun- 

:; ' At that lirno Su Chno-cheng was in Shanghai and, since the 
Kwangchow Soviet government survived for only three days, 
did not assume office. 



teer unit in the battle for Shanghai and Woosung against 
the Japanese, and his deputy, Sun Hsiao-pao; Teng 
Chung-hsia, a pioneer leader of the Chinese trade union 
movement, organiser of the February Seventh Strike 
(1923) and of the Kwangtung and Hongkong (1925-1926) 
strikes, member of the Party's Central Committee; Chen 
Yun-lao, secretary of the CC CFC Bureau for North China 
and chairman of the All-China Trade Union Council; 
Huang Li, secretary of the Party's Kiangsu provincial 
and Shanghai city committees; Shen Tse-ming, deputy 
secretary of the iiupeh-Honan-Anhwei branch of tho CC 
CPC Bureau for Soviet areas, secretary of the Party's 
Hupeh-TIonan-Anhwei provincial committee, and member 
of the Central Committee; Ho Tsu-shu, active in combat- 
ting the Li Li-sen line, a gifted organiser of the masses; 
Chao Po-sheng, commander of the Red Army's 5th Army 
Corps; Chi Hung-chang, commander of the 2nd Army 
of the Chahar-Suiyuan Anti-Japanese Union Army, com- 
mander of the latter's northern sector, and leader of the 
North China people's anti-Japanese committee for armed 
self-defence; Nieh Erh, China's first proletarian compos- 
er; Hsia Ilsi, member of the Party's Central Committee 
and secretary of the CC CPC Bureau for Soviet areas 
branch in the western districts of Hunan and Hupeh; Tsyui 
Tsyu-po, prominent Party functionary, writer, and minis- 
ter of education in the Chinese Soviet Republic; Ho Shu- 
heng. delegate to the 1st Congress of the CPC and chief 
of the central worker-peasant inspection of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic; Chung Yu, leader of a special (security) 
branch unit of the CC CPC who displayed courage beyond 
compare in fighting traitors and enemy agents; Chicn 
Chuang-fei. who infiltrated the enemy's secret police and 
performed many important services for the Party's Cen- 
tral Committee: Fang Chih-min, founder of the Soviet 
area in the north-east of Kiangsi province, commander 
of the 10th Red Army; Hsun Huai-chou, commander of 
the 7th Red Army; Ho Chang, deputy chief of the Red 
Army's main political department: Liu Po-ehien, chief of 
the political department of the Red Army's 5th Army 
Corps; Liu Chih-tan, commander of the Red Army's 26th 
Army and founder of the Soviet area in the north of 
Shensi province: Tung Chen-tang, acting commander of 
the western sector of the Red Army, commander of the 
5th Army Corps; Ying Chicn, head of the CC CPC North 



Ch ina Bureau's organisational department, and many 
other comrades. 

The following fell in the anti-Japanese war of 1937- 
1945: Tso Chuan, deputy chief of the 8th Army general 
headquarters; Hsiang Ying, prominent workers' leader 
and CPC functionary, deputy commander of the New 4th 
Array, member of the Parly's Politbureau; Yuan Kuo- 
ping, chief of the Now 4th Army's political department; 
Lo Pinghui and Peng Hsuoh-i'eng, commanders of New 
4th Army formations; Chang Wen-ping, secretary of the 
Party's Kwangtung provincial committee, and Red Army 
veteran; Chen Tan-chiu, delegate to the 1st Congress of 
tho CPC, member of the Party's Central Auditing Com- 
mission, and minister of food in the Chinese ' Soviet 
Republic; Yang Chin-yu, commander-in-chief of the North- 
cast Anti-Japanese Union Army and commander of the 
1st Array; Chao Shang-chih, deputy commander-in-chief 
and commander of the 3rd Army; Tsai Shih-jung, com- 
mander of the 6th Army; Chao 1-mang, regimental com- 
missar and heroine of the anti-Japanese war, and many 
other comrades. 

The following died during the cease-fire and the libera- 
tion war of 1946-1949. Prominent Party leader Chin 
Pang-hsien (Po Ku), Teng Fa, chairman of the State 
Political Department of the Chinese Soviet Republic and 
member of the Politbureau, Central Committee member 
Wang Jo-fei, and commander of tho Now 4th Army Yob 
Ting died on 8 April 1946. Chu Jul, artillery commander 
of the People's Liberation Army, and many other com- 
rades died in 1947. Lo Shin-won and Che Yao-hsien, 
leaders of the Party's Szechuan provincial committee 
active in the united national anti-Japanese front of 
Szechuan, and many others, died in 1949. 

This is an incomplete list of Communists, YCLers, 
revolutionary workers and peasants, intellectuals and stu- 
dents who gave their lives for the lofty ideals of the revo- 
lutionary struggle. Many internationalists from the Soviet 
Union, too, died heroically for tho Chinese revolution. 
May their memory live forever. 

Millions of revolutionary lighters inside and outside 
the Party took part in the heroic 28-year-long revolution- 
ary struggle. Thousands of men and women were roared 
in' tho struggle to become the Party's loading nucleus and 
backbone. As a result, the CPC became a mass party, 



which, furthermore, built a strong revolutionary army. 
This enabled it to offer leadership to many hundreds of mil- 
lions of people and, with all-round Soviet assistance, to 
consummate the Chinese revolution. Not only did it suc- 
cessfully perform tho anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
revolution, but it also put China on the path of socialist 
revolution and the building of socialism. 

Those were glorious chapters inscribed by the Com- 
munist Party of China and the Chinese people in the 
country's 5,000-year history, and their magnificent contri- 
bution to the world revolutionary movement. 

Under guidance of the Communist International and 
with the help of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, with Leninist internationalists in the vanguard, 
armed with the theory and tactics of Leninism, the Com- 
munist Party of China won victory after victory in dif- 
ferent periods of the Chinese revolution over various anti- 
Leninist ideas and lines. It overcame difficulties and ob- 
stacles, and continuously grew stronger. 

In the summer of 1927 the Party grappled with the 
right-opportunism of Chen Tu-hsiu; in the spring and 
summer of 1928 it squashed tho "left" putschist line of 
the November 1927 Central Committee Plenum; in the 
autumn of 1929 it put an end to the activity of the Trots- 
kyitc-Chen Tu-hsiu group of liquidators (who aimed at 
dissolving the Party), and in 1930-1931 it defeated the 
semi-Trotskyile Li Li-son line and the counter-revolution- 
ary Lo Chang-lung group. And in all periods, especially 
since the thirties, it continuously came to grips in long, 
intricate and difficult struggles with the anti-Leninist, 
anti-Comintern, anti-Party, anti-Soviet, and anti-people 
political "thoughts" and lines of Mao Tse-lung. This and 
only this enabled tho Party to further the Chinese revo 
lution and bring it to victory, -as it also enabled the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China to make considerable progress in 
building socialism with the aid of the Soviet Union. 

And yet, the victories scored by Leninist ideas and 
the Leninist political lino over the "thoughts" and lino 
of Mao Tse-lung in different periods of the Chinese rev- 
olution are only one side of the picture. The other side 
consists in crimes committed by Mao in the course of the 
Chinese revolution. For example, after usurping military 
power in the Party at the CC CPC Politbureau meeting 
in Tsunyi in January 1935, Mao did unprecedented 



damage to the CPC and the Party-led Chinese Red Army 
In the early half of the forties, Mao launched a reaction- 
ary campaign for the rectification of the style of work" 
Ihis was directed against Marxism-Leninism, the Comin- 
tern, and the Soviet Union, and inflicted terrible ideolog- 
ical theoretical, political and organisational damage on 
the U C. At the 2nd Plenum of the Seventh CPC Cen- 
tral Committee in 1949 Mao replaced Leninist ideas and 
the Leninist line with the ideas and the line of "new 
democracy". In the late fifties and early sixties his ad 
venturist "big leap" policy and the institution of people's 
communes sat China on a course of political reaction and 
economic bankruptcy. The living standard and cultural 
life of the Chinese people deteriorated. Then, from the 
beginning of the sixties, Mao's home and foreign policy 
based on anti-Sovietism and anti-communism finally led 
to a counter-revolutionary coup, worked by Mao under 
tho guise of a "cultural revolution". This counter-revolu- 
tionary putsch was an unheard-of calamity for Party and 
people, and did grave harm to the world socialist system, 
the world communist movement, the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle, and the peace movement throughout the world. * 

Following the "rectification of the stylo of work" cam- 
paign of the forties and throughout the past 30 years, 
Mao twisted, distorted and falsified the history of the 
Communist Party of China. An editorial article published 
on 1 July 1971 in Jenminjihpao, the journal Hungchi and 
the newspaper Chiehjangchiunpao, entitled "The 50th An- 
niversary of the Communist Party of China", written on 
Mao's express orders, was a new collection of lies and 
slanders, a new falsification of the history of tho CPC, 
and a further step along the course of anti-Sovietism and 
anti-communism, "glorifying" Mao Tse-tung. Only a man 
completely devoid of shame could inspire so foolish and 
shabby an article. Mao made no mention of the fallen 
heroes of the revolution, and ibis was not accidental. The 
traitor to Party and revolution did not want--and indeed 
had no moral right—to honour the memory of our dead. 

The Maoist falsification of the history of the CPC was 
meant to portray the victory of Lenin's ideas and the 
Leninist line in China as a triumph for the "thoughts" 

* To avoid repetition, I refer the render to Lenin, Leninism, 
and the Chinese Revolution, where I deal with these question? 
in connection with the centenary of the great Lenin's birth. 
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and tine of Mao Tsc-tung. The arduous struggles and 
glorious victories of the Communist Party of China and 
the Chinese people under guidance of the Comintern and 
with the aid of the Soviet Communist Parly and Soviet 
Union, were depicted by Mao as his own, personal doing. 
His fallacious "thoughts", line and policy were passed 
off as "absolutely correct". Mao shifted on others the 
blame for his own mistakes and crimes, and to make as- 
surance doubly sure systematically fabricated "crimes" 
allegedly committed by his political opponents in the 
Party. ' 

By these methods he sought to win credit for himself 
and to discredit and defame others. He falsified the his- 
tory of the CPC in every conceivable manner to depreciate 
Leninism, the Comintern, and the Soviet Union, and to 
replace revolutionary Marxism-Leninism with counter- 
revolutionary Maoism. By so doing lie sought to deify 
his own person and to usurp supreme political power m 
Parly and country. Then, at a "propitious moment , tie 
would use this power to commit rank treachery against 
Parly, state and people, and take a disgraceful course 
of action on the international scene against the Soviet 
Union, the communist parties of other countries, and Hie 
national liberation movement. This earned him favour 
with imperialists and other reactionaries. In 1966 and 
later, behind the screen of a "cultural revolution , Mao 
performed a counter-revolutionary coup. Thereafter, he 
openly took the road of national betrayal, seeking rap- 
prochement and cooperation with imperialist forces ami 
revealing his true face, so carefully concealed for many 
years, lo the whole world. 

' To understand the reason for the fall and disgrace ot 
Mao Tsc-tung, we must in addition to what has already 
been said examine more closely the historical roots ot 
his betrayal, for they, and more specifically his ' cam- 
paign for the rectification of the style of work" m the 
forties, have a direct and close bearing on current events. 
As later developments showed, this "rectification of style" 
campaign was a dress rehearsal of the "cultural revolu- 
tion". So, to understand the "cultural revolution" we 
must have a clear idea of this campaign. 



"CAMPAIGN FOR THE RECTIFICATION 
OF STYLE"— DRESS REHEARSAL OF 
THE "CULTURAL REVOLUTION" 



At the end of the summer and the beginning of the au- 
tumn of 1941 Mao Tse-tung took advantage of the inter- 
national situation following on the Nazi attack on the 
USSR and the temporary setbacks of the Soviet Army, 
and of the relative majority lie had managed to build by 
that lime in the CC CI'C, to mount the "campaign for 
tho rectification of the style of work", secret preparations 
for which he had begun in the autumn of 1938. In so 
doing, he relied on the CC CPC guard regiment which 
was subordinate to him as chairman of the CPC military 
council. 

The campaign lasted for four years— from the autumn 
of 1941 until the summer of 1945, with five distinct pe- 
riods: 

1) the preparatory period (Soptember 1941-February 
1942); 

2) the period of the "rectification of style campaign 
proper (February 1942-July 1943); 

3) the period of "emergency salvation" (July 1943- 
summer of 1944); .. 

4) the period of "self-refutations and rehabilitation 
(summer of 1944-spring of 1945); 

5) the "summing-up period" (spring of 1945-summer 
of 1945). 



In 



1. THE PREPARATORY FIRST PERIOD 
OF THE "STYLE RECTIFICATION" 
CAMPAIGN 

During this period Mao made the following provisional 
moves: 

1 ) By means of intrigues and compulsion 
he suspended all Party periodicals in Yenan 

These included the CC CPC newspaper Hsinchunghuapao 
(New China), the GC CPC journals Chiehfang (Libera- 
tion) and Kungchantangjen (Communist), the journal of 
the CC CPC Women's Committee Chungkuofunu (Chinese 
Woman), the journal of the CC CPC Youth Committee 
Chungkuochingnien (China Youth), and the literary jour- 
nal of the CC CPC Chungkaowenh.ua (Chinese Culture). 
These periodicals were suspended because they were con- 
trolled by Wang Ming, Lo Fu (Chang Wen-tien), and 
Kai Feng. Only the journal of the 8th Route Army, di- 
rectly controlled by Mao, continued to appear, and a new 
daily, Chiehfangjihpao (Liberation), was founded, also 
completely under his control. 

2) He closed down educational establishments 

Mao removed the Anti- Japanese Military-Political School 
and the North Shensi Institute to the Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopeh Border Area, while the Yenan Women's Univer- 
sity and the Courses for Youth Cadres were dissolved 
because Mao feared that the revolutionary youth enrolled 
in them would oppose 'the campaign for the "rectification 
of the style of work". The Central Party School and the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism were nominally left intact, 
but cadres were being concentrated there to conduct the 
"style rectification" campaign. 

3) He counterposed Maoism to Leninism 

In the early half of 1941, Mao ordered the publication of 
a collection entitled, "Marx, Engcls, Lenin and Stalin on 
China" (which included some Comintern documents). 
This was followed by a second collection, "From the 
6th CPC Congress to Our Day", later renamed "Two 
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Lines" (which included documonts of the Party's leading 
bodies and the works of some Party leaders -Mao in the 
first place, Wang Ming, Po Ku and Lo Fu). The purpose 
of publishing these collections in the course of the "style 
rectification campaign" was to bring home the idea that 
"only Mao's works are correct, while all other documents 
and works are incorrect". 

From September 1941 on, in private conversations with 
■members of the Politbureau, Mao ofton referred to his 
plan of creating Maoism. Here is the content of one of 
Mao's Aonvcrsa Lions with me: 

"Comrade Wang Ming, I want to create Maoism. What 
is your opinion on this score?" 

"For what purpose?" 

"If a leader has no 'ism' of his own, he can be over- 
thrown during his lifetime, and may even be attacked after 
death. With an 'ism' the situation is different. Marx has 
Marxism and though the Second International split into 
■many groups, none dared to go against Marx and Marx- 
ism. Lenin has Leninism and though there wore many 
groups and currents in the Third International and the 
Bolshevik Party, none acted openly against Lenin and 
Leninism. Sun Yat-sen has Sun Yat-senism and though 
there is turmoil and a great number of groups in the 
Kuomintang, none dares to go against Sun Yat-sen aud 
Sun Yat-senism. If I do not create my own 'ism', I may 
be overthrown even though the 7th CPC Congress elects 
me chairman of the Central Committee." 
I replied: . . , . 

"It is not true that an 'ism' is a guarantee against being 
overgrown. Indeed, if the 'ism' is wrong, one can fall 
very Quickly. Trotsky and Chen Tu-hsiu had their isms , 
but didn't they both come a cropper? Like the communist 
parties of other countries, the Communist Party of China 
is gutded by Marxism-Leninism. Why 'stoke a separate 
furnace' and create an 'ism'?" . , 

' By creating Maoism I shall preserve Marxism, said 
Mao Tse-tung ''All I reject is Leninism. My approach s 
S^following; Leninism is Russian Marxism, a blend of 
the universal truth of Marxism with the concrete practice 
S C Russian revolution; Maoism is Chinese or Simfted 
Ma« sm rblend of the universal truth of Marxism with 
Se concrete practice of the Chinese revolution. 
I tried to explain: 



What you say is untonablo theorotically and also in 
practice. To contrast Leninism to Marxism, to accept 
Marxism and reject Leninism— this was deliberately done 
by leaders of the Second International and bourgeois 
scholars, who in fact reject both Leninism and Marxism. 
Wo Communists cannot do this. For us Leninism is the 
Marxism of the epoch of imperialism and proletarian 
revolutions. In other words, Leninism is Marxism as it 
continues to develop in the new epoch. To Sinify Marx- 
ism is wrong. The very approach is un-Marxist. There 
are no national Marxisms, nor can there be. Marxism is 
and always will be an international toaching. Since you 
have raised this important topic, let me sincerely say: 
your approach is harmful not only for the world commu- 
nist movement and the Communist Party of China, but will 
also do no good to you personally. 1 beg you to think long 
and seriously. There is no need for any Maoism." 

"How can this be so?" Mao said. "Haven't I quite sin- 
cerely told you that if a man has no 'ism' of his own, 
he usually comes a cropper?" 

"In that case, which of your writings could be used 
as the basis lor Maoism?" I asked. 

"Why— new democracy is Maoism. My book On New 
Democracy, is the first and basic theoretical product of 
Maoism. It was for this purpose that I wrote it in 1939. 
But at that time 1 could not say so openly: now I can." 
Thereupon I said: 

"You will surely recall that when you showed your 
rough copy of On New Democracy to the Polilbureau 
comrades I spoke to you twice and criticised both the 
title and the content. 1 said that On New Democracy is 
contrary to Leninism in practically all the cardinal issues 
of the Chinese revolution (assessment of the character of 
the revolution, its stages, motive forces, and perspectives, 
the question of hegemony, etc.). Whatever you may wish 
it to be. 'new democracy' is in effect an anti-Leninist and 
anti-socialist theory and platform; it is the theory and 
platform of the Chinese national bourgeoisie as opposed 
to the non-capitalist, i.e. socialist, perspective of the Chi- 
nese revolution. Apart from talking to you, I also wrote 
you a letter saying that your book may be used by Trots- 
ky and Chen Tu-hsiu against the Soviet Communists, the 
Comintern and the Communist Party of China. I sug- 
gested that you give some thought to correcting your 
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book. But though you made a few corrections and added 
some passages, the basic principles remained the same. So 
now 1 sincerely say to you: if you oppose Leninism with 
'new democracy', you will be bound to fail. This is why I 
advise you to abandon the idea of creating Maoism and 
to give serious thought to revising your book, On New 
Democracy." 

As far as I know, Mao also spoke on this subject to 
Jen Pi-shih, who also criticised him. But Mao turned a 
deaf ear to the well-meaning advice of his comrades. In 
the course of the "style rectification campaign" he open- 
ly proclaimed Maoism and began a drive against Leninism. 



4) He falsified the history of the 
Tsunyi conference 

Mao demanded that the Politburenu "correct" the resolu- 
tion of the Tsunyi conference (January 1935). He wanted 
it to say that the 5th Plenum of the Sixth Central Com- 
mittee of the CPC had committed not merely a few 
tactical errors (as the resolution said), but that it had 
set an incorrect political line. This would enable him to 
denounce the 5th Plenum resolution as representing what 
be termed the "left"-opportunist Po Ku line and to re- 
double his attacks on Po Ku and other comrades. More, 
it would enable him to claim that the Tsunyi conference 
had been of crucial importance. Furthermore, Mao also 
intended to say that the political line of the 4th Plenum 
of the Sixth CC CPC, which nobody in Tsunyi had dared 
to reject because it was directed against the Li Li-sen line 
and because it urged implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Comintern, represented "Wang Ming's 'left'- 
opportunist line". He was also going to say that the Jsu- 
nyi conference had criticised it. Thereupon, he would tie 
up the line of the 4th Plenum as falsified by him with the 
so-called "left' '-opportunist line of the 5th Plenum and 
thereby establish his myth of "four years of the third 
'left'-opportunist line in the Party" This would set the 
stage for attacking the Comintern line and Wang Ming 
as its chief exponent, and for asserting the crucial histor- 
tLl role" of the Tsunyi conference and his own exclusive 
merits during and after that conference. 
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In fact, however, the Politbureau conference in Tsunyi 
in January 1935 was part of Mao's conspiracy against the 
correct Comintern lino. The political, military and orga- 
nisational course set at the Tsunyi conference was incor- 
rect from start to finish. Mao had called the conference to 
usurp military power in the Party. And the political and 
military line pursued after the conference inflicted heavy 
losses and tremendous damage on the Party and the Chi- 
nese Red Army. 

One of Mao's chief political and military mistakes fol- 
lowing the Tsunyi conference was that he completely 
scrapped the Red Army's basic strategic slogan— "go 
north to resist Japanese aggression". This slogan could 
have won the support of the mass of the people and, what 
is moro, the sympathy of the troops of local power- 
holders and even of Chiang Kai-shek's armies. Mao also 
scrapped the tactical slogan, "resist Japanese aggression 
and fight Chiang Kai-shek", which was directed to form- 
ing alliances with various local politico-military groups 
on the basis of joint resistance to Japanese imperialism 
and to Chiang Kai-shek who was evading a confrontation 
with tho Japanese invaders and trying to destroy the Chi- 
nese Rod Army and the armies of various provincial 
power-holders. 

Ignoring the positive experience of the Chinese Red 
Army (at the end of 1933 and the beginning of 1934 in 
Fukien province Ohiang Kai-shek's 19th Army had joined 
the Red Army to fight together against Japan and Chiang 
Kai-shek; besides, when in the early part of the West- 
ern March * the Red Army was crossing Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi provinces the local warlords refrained from at- 
tacking it, and even invited it to remain), Mao issued 
the slogan, "seize Kweiyang and capture Wang Chia-lieh 
alive". ** As a result, the warlords of Kweichow, Yun- 
nan and Szechuan provinces had no choice but to join 
forces with Chiang Kai-shek's troops against the Com- 
munists. This dual, political and military, mistake of Mao 
Tse-tung, who had no idea of either strategy or tactics 
and who followed an extreme "leff'-opportunist plan of 
fighting "all comers", exposed the Chinese Red Army to 
the attacks of the joint forces of Chiang Kai-shek and 

* Also known as the Long March.— Tr. 

** Wang Chia-lieh— warlord, military and political chief of 
Kweichow province. 
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the local warlords. This could have been easily avoided. 

A fairly good idea of Mao's extreme leftist political and 
military line after the Tsunyi conference is gleaned from 
the following two facts inadvertently presented by 
Chen Yuri* in his article, "The Heroic Westom 
March". ** The first was Mao's already cited Kweichow 
slogan, "seize Kweiyang and capture Wang Chia-lieh 
alive", *** and the second was the unjustifiable execu- 
tion of more than 100 people ordered by Mao in one of 
the counties of Yunnan province. The chief of this coun- 
ty, Chen Yun recalled, mistook the Red Army for Chiang 
Kai-shek's troops, opened the city gates, and gave it a 
rousing reception. "We decided to keep up the game," 
Chen Yun writes, "and made no move to explain that 
ours was not a Nanking army. After a short rest we 
asked: 'Have you prepared food supplies and money for 
us?' The reply was: 'Everything has been arranged.' Then 
we asked for ten local people as guides. Thereupon, chiefs 
of various city institutions came to pay their respects. 
Each gave his name and office: '1 am so-and-so, chief of 
tho guard detachment', 'I am so-and-so, chief of the 
security department', 'chief of the county', etc. They told 
us everything about themselves, and we naturally knew 
what to do with them. 

"Mao Tse-tung said: 'If all our enemies had been as 
stupid as this Yunnan county chief, the Chinese revolu- 
tion would have won long ago'. And he was certainly 
right."**** 

It is proper to explain that at this time Chen Yun 
held that Mao had acted correctly. This was why he men- 
tioned the incident in his article. Before submitting the 
articlo to the editors of the journal, Chen Yun showed 
it to me. And on reading it I suggested changes of two 
kinds to protect the good name of the Party and Red 
Army. He agreed. First, instead of the resounding phrase, 
"seize Kweiyang and capture Wang Chia-lieh alive", etc., 
ho put, "take Wang Chia-lieh prisoner". Second, three 
more changes were made: a) instead of naming the coun- 
ty, he put "in a certain county"; b) instead of saying that 



* At that time a memher of the CC CPC Politbureau. 
Communist International (Chinese-language edition) 
No. 1-2. 1936, p. 50. 
*** Ibid. 

*»** Ibid., pp. 54-55, 



the gentry (shenshi), representatives of the merchants' 
association, other citizens, shenshi elders and representa- 
tives of neighbouring villages— all in all more than 100 
people— had come to pay their respects, Chen Yun wrote, 
"several people"; c) in place of "Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
naturally knew what to do with them: he ordered all of 
them to he executed", ho put, as cited earlier, "wc natu- 
rally knew what to do witli them." 

Chen Yun wrote that Mao was very pleased with him- 
self. This meant that he did not realise how foolishly 
lie had behaved, and that he was unaware of the prob- 
able political and military consequences. The Red Army 
leaders should obviously have used the opportunity to 
explain to the officials, the gentry and the people of the 
county the true aims of the Red Army's march across 
the Southwestern provinces to North China. They should 
have explained that the Red Army was heading north to 
repulse the Japanese aggression, and that it was com- 
pelled to fight off Chiang Kai-shek's troops hecause instead 
of resisting the Japanese invaders he kept attacking the 
Red Army and local armed forces. They should also have 
explained that the Red Army had no intention of fall- 
ing out with the local authorities and people. We could 
thus have let the leaders of the provinces know where 
we stood, informed the local population of the Red Army's 
policy, reduced possible resistance, and persuaded the 
local authorities not to regard Chiang Kai-shek as a pos- 
sible ally. 

Asa result of Mao's two blunders, the local authorities 
and the population of Kwcichow and Yunnan provinces, 
and also of Szechuan and Sikang provinces, became deep- 
ly suspicious of the Chinese Red Army. This helped 
Chiang Kai-shek to win over the local authorities and 
to use them against the Communists. For the Red Army, 
on the other hand, it created unfavourable conditions 
and led to losses that could have been easily avoided. 

At that time, Chen Yun was a supporter of Mao Tse- 
tung. The main purpose of his article was to present Mao 
in a favourable light. So. some of his passages contained 
inevitable contradictions and exaggerations. All the same, 
contrary to the author's intentions, the article is a valu- 
able historical document. If we compare the facts per- 
taining to the situation of the Red Army from the begin- 
ning of the Western March to its arrival in Tsunyi as 



given in Chen Yun's article with the history of the Tsunyi 
conference as fabricated by Mao during the "style recti- 
fication campaign", we shall see many fundamental dis- 
parities. Chen Yun's article, which is based on histor- 
ical ^ facts, describes the actual state of affairs, while 
Mao's version is a wholesale fabrication. This is why 
Chen Yun's article can be accepted as fairly reliable evi- 
dence disproving Mao's version. 

Another of Mao's political and military mistakes was 
that after the Tsunyi conference he flouted the correct 
Comintern plan of preserving the strength of the Red 
Army of the central Soviet area during its Western March 
to large, rich and densely populated "Szechuan province, 
where it was to join forces with the 4th Front of the Red 
Army (already there) and create a new large base. The 
1st, 3rd and 5th army corps of the Red Army of the 
central Soviet area, of which Mao had taken charge after 
the Tsunyi conference, made senseless marches one day 
to Kweichow, another to Yunnan, seeking reckless en- 
gagements with the enemy. The right thing would 
have been to evade battle and preserve manpower. In 
fact, preserving the Rod Army's strength was the chief 
purpose of the march from Kiangsi to Szechuan. In a 
telegram to the CC CPC, the Comintern specially empha- 
sised that it was most important to maintain the strength 
of the Red Army. This, the telegram said, was even more 
important than maintaining bases, because by preserving 
the Red Army it would be possible in due course to set 
up a new, larger Soviet base on arriving in Szechuan. 

Before the Tsunyi conference, Po Ku, Chou En-lai, 
and other comrades who followed this correct Comintern 
policy, avoided unnecessary engagements with Chiang 
Kai-shek's troops. They explained the slogan, "resist Ja- 
pan and fight Chiang Kai-shek", to local groups and ad- 
vanced without combat. The maximum was done to pre- 
serve the Red Army, which was expected to set up a new, 
large Soviet area 'in Szechuan. and to prime for the 
struggle against Japanese aggression. Rut at the Tsunyi 
conference Mao attacked the correct Comintern course, 
describing it as a tactic of "right-opportunist flight , re- 
luctance to fight", and the like, though history shows he 
political and military line set by the Commtcrn for the 
Wc cm March to have been correct, and Mao's political 
ana mUitary line following the Tsunyi conference to have 



been incorrect. It caused heavy, perfectly avoidable, losses 
to the 1st, 3rd and 5th army corps of the lied Army. 

The main Red Army forces of the central Soviet area 
had nearly 80,000 men when it set out on the Western 
March on 16 October 1934. By the beginning of January 
1935 (the time of the Tsunyi conference), that is, two 
and a half months later, there remained approximately 
48,000 men. Losses thus totalled some 32.000. According 
to Po Ku (Hankow, 1938), Teng Fa, Wang Chia-hsiang * 
(Moscow, 1936) and other comrades at different times, 
the army had lost men not as a result of fighting, but 
mainly due to the desertion of about 30,000 men recruited 
a few months before. There were only a few engagements 
before the Tsunyi conference, and none at all during the 
advance along the borders of Kwanglung and Kwaugsi 
provinces. Chiang Kai-shek did not learn of the with- 
drawal of the main Red Army force unlil 24 October, 
when he quickly sent troops in pursuit. But since he did 
not know the direction of the Red Army's march, and 
since he could not enter Kwangtung and Kwangsi prov- 
inces, his units caught up with the Red Army on only a 
few occasions. The Red Army's logistical units had taken 
along comparatively heavy and unwieldy workshop equip- 
ment, printing presses, presses for printing money, and 
the like. Chi arriving in Tsunyi, the Red Army stopped 
for a 12-day rest, becauso enemy activity was not es- 
pecially serious. 

But after the Tsunyi conference, in a matter of two 
weeks foolhardy engagements and marches ordered by 
Mao reduced the army from 48,000 men to 22,000, losses 
totalling 26,000. 

It was part of Mao's political and military treachery 
that on two occasions— in Aba in June 1935 and in 
Maoerhkai in September 1935— he tried to provoke splits 
in the Party and Red Army, thus inflicting unprecedented 
damage. 

The events that had all but precipitated a split in Aha 
(Szechuan province), developed as follows. 

The 4th Front stationed in the Szechuan-Shensi Soviet 
area and the 1st, 3rd and 5th army corps making the 
Western March met in Aba. The 4th Front had more 

* At the Tsunyi conference Teng Fa was neutral, Wang Chia- 
hsiang supported Mao, and Po Ku was attacked by Mao. Their 
evidence, therefore, merits attention. 



than 100,000 men, the 1st, 3rd and 5th corps only about 
20,000. Teng Fa reports that Mao wanted to "swallow" 
the 4th Front. He persuaded Lo Fu to write an article 
for the wall newspaper, blaming the 4th Front command- 
ers for right-opportunist mistakes. There was a very 
strong reaction, which all but ended in an outright split. 
Leaders and cadres on both sides conferred over the 
issue for nearly 10 days. As a result, Mao was compelled 
to admit the error of his ways and hand over the duties 
of genoral commissar of the Red Army to Chang Kuo-tao. 
Chu Teh, too, relinquished the post of commander-in-chief 
to Hsu Hsiang-chien and was made his deputy, while 
Wang Chia-hsiang relinquished the post of head of the 
Main Political Department to Chen Chang-hao, and be- 
came the latter's deputy. After repeatedly confessing and 
repenting his mistakes, Lo Fu managed to retain the post 
of general secretary of the Central Committee. A Polit- 
bureau meeting co-opted Hsu Hsiang-chien and Chen 
Chang-hao as members. This was the price for averting 
a split. The leaders of the two sides decided that the Red 
Army should continue the march West in two columns. 
The first to set out were part of the 4th Front and the 
1st and 3rd army corps. They formed an advance column 
under Hsu Hsiang-chien and Chen Chang bao, and were 
followed by another part of the 4th Front and by the 
5th army corps, which formed a second column under 
Chang K.uo-tao and Chu Teh. But in September, on reach- 
ing Maoerhkai (Szechuan province), and again off his 
own hat, Mao suddenly began to move the troops, and 
once more brought matters to the brink of a split. 

When the first column came to Maoerhkai, Mao dehed 
the decision of the Poliibureau and the Central Commit- 
tee's military council concerning the joint advance north 
of the 1st (1st, 3rd and 5th army corps) and 4th fronts, 
and one night ordered the 1st and 3rd army corps to 
strike camp and advance alone, without informing the 
4th Front, which had marched with them up to then. 
More through Mao's fault the march began in adverse 
conditions-logistical arrangements had not been com- 
pleted (supplies of food and winter equipment were short) 
and requisite information had not been obtained concern- 
ing weather, and natural and other conditions m this area 
of mountain glaciers and swamps. As a result, the 1st 
and 3rd corps suffered heavier losses than other units. 



In September 1935, when they set out, they had some 
17,000 to 18,000 men, but heavy losses saw their strength 
shrink to 5,000. And in October, after fighting two minor 
engagements, and after they had managed to recruit some 
reinforcements, they had only 5,700 men. 

The blame for these two splits falls squarely on Mao 
Tse-tung, though the fact that -the split in Maoerhkai was 
used to form a second CC Political Bureau with Chang 
Kuo-tao at its head, which only aggravated the split in 
tho Party and Red Army, was the fault of Chang Kuo- 
tao. Finally, in the autumn of 1936 Mao deliberately hin- 
dered the western column of the 4th Front from getting 
modern weapons from the Soviet Union, which were wait- 
ing for it in Sinkiang. The column suffered very heavy 
losses on this account, with only 800 out of 25,000 men 
finally reaching Sinkiang. Mao had withheld instructions 
for the western column to go to Sinkiang to get the Soviet, 
equipment. Tf tho column had been informed in good 
time (and this was quite possible, for the radio trans- 
mitters of the Central Committee's military council had 
regular contact with it), it would certainly have collected 
the Soviet aid, and in the autumn of 1937 the Japanese 
would have been faced by a well-equipped modern army 
with hundreds of thousands of men in North and Central 
China instead of just the 8th Route Army with 40,000 
men and the New 4th with 20,000. Tn short, not only 
did Mao expose the western column to heavy losses, but 
he also caused tremendous harm to the Party and tho 
Chinese revolution— a most serious crime. 

The Tsunyi conference and Mao's activity during and 
after the conference give no grounds whatever to speak 
of Mao's rendering any "services" to the Party and 
revolution. On the contrary, he had committed extreme 
"left"-adventurist mistakes and anti-Party crimes. 

The fact that Mao continues to boast of the "merits 
of the Tsunyi conference" and of his own "services" is 
a sign of his truly unashamed immodesty. 

And yet the true facts show that even the Mao-inspired 
anti-Party and anti-Comintern resolution of the Polit- 
bureau conference in Tsunyi criticised the 5th Plenum of 
he Sixth Central Committee only for "committing some 
tactical mistakes" and did not say that its general line 
was ^correct. Tt follows, therefore, that Mao's claim s ice 
the rectification of style campaign" that the 5th Plenum 
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line was a " 'left'-opportunist Po Ku line", is totally 
groundless. 

As for the Comintern line of the 4th Plenum, highly 
popular and accepted by the entire farty, nobody in 
Tsunyi spoke against it. Nor would anybody have dared 
apeak against it. In short, the version advanced during the 
"style rectification campaign" and propagated by Mao 
to this day that the 4lh Plenum line was "Wang Ming's 
'left'-opportunist line"— is entirely contrary to the facts. 

Mao's version that the Tsunyi conference opposed 
"Wang Ming's 'left'-opportunist line which had reigned 
in the Party for four years", that it "put an end to Wang 
Ming's 'left'-opportunist leadership", that it "established 
Mao's correct leadership", that "by the time of the Tsunyi 
conference (i.e. by the end of 1934) the Chinese revolu- 
tion had been defeated due to the third 'left'-opportunist 
line", that Mao "saved the Chinese revolution", and the 
like all this, from beginning to end, is Mao's fabrication. 
Its purpose is to magnify his person, and to strike at the 
Comintern leadership and at those CPC leaders who fol- 
lowed the correct Comintern line during the Chinese 
revolution. 

Now, let, us look at the state of the Chinese revolu- 
tion on the eve of the Tsunyi conference. This will 
show us how absurd and false Mao's version is. 

Before the beginning of the Western March (up to 
16 October 1934) the Chinese Red Army had approxi- 
mately 280,000-300.000 men. Of this number about 90,000 
men were in the central Soviet area (mainly the 1st Front 
under Lin f'iao, the 3rd Front under deputy commander- 
in-chief Peng Teh-huai, and a few other armies under 
Tung Chen-tang, Hsun Huai-chou, Lo Ting-hui, and 
others); some 150,000 men in the Szochuan-Shonsi So- 
viet area (4th Front under Hsu Hsiang-chien and Chen 
Chang-hao), and nearly 20,000 men in the Soviet area in 
western Hunan and Hupeh provinces (2nd Front under 
Ho Lung, including Hsiao Ko's 6th Army). There were 
some 10,000 men in the Soviet area of northeast Kiangsi 
(10th Army under Fang Chih-min and Shao Shih-ping), 
nearly 7,000 in the Hupeh-Hon an-Anh wei Soviet area 
(with the 25th Army of 5,000 under Hsu Hai-tung mov- 
ing lo northern Shensi), about 5,000 men (26th Army 
under Liu Chih-tan and Kao Kang) in the Soviet area in 
northern Shensi, and between 3,000 and 5,000 (under 



Feng Pai-chu) in the Soviot area on Hainan, Kwangtung 
province. 

In addition to the Red Army units that had set out on 
the Western March and losL 32,000 men by the begin- 
ning of January 1935, the time of the Tsunyi conference, 
the Rod Army's guerrilla units that had stayed behind 
in Ihe former central Soviet area under the command of 
Hsiang Ying, Chen Yi, Teng Tzu-hui, Chang Ting-cheng, 
Tan Chen-lin, Tseng Sheng, Ych Fei and other comrades, 
numbered nearly 10,000 men. Besides, smaller guerrilla 
units operated in other localities. Only two troop col- 
umns were deployed on a Central Committee order from 
other areas to support the Western March— the 2nd and 
6th army corps under Ho Lung and Hsiao Ko, the 
10th Army under Fang Chih-min and the 7th under Hsun 
Huai-chou— which together formed the "advance Red 
Army column in the northern campaign of resistance to 
Japan . All other Red Army units remained in their bases 
in Soviet areas, and suffered no losses. 

In the Shanghai area, North China and other Kuomin- 
tang regions the Party had Central Committee bureaus. 
There were provincial Party committees in Hopeh, Honan, 
Shcnsi, Kiangsu, Szechuan and other provinces, and local 
Party committees in Shanghai, Soochow, Peking, Tientsin, 
Tangshan, Sian, Chenglu, Chungking, and other 
cities, and also in many county towns. Altogether, these 
accounted for another several tens of thousands of Party 
members (not including members of the YCL). They 
played an important part in the resistance to Japan and for 
national salvation, and were highly active in the working- 
class, peasant, student and intellectual movements. 

An Anti-Japanese Union Army of between 30,000 and 
40,000 men operated under the Party's leadership in areas 
held by Japanese occupation forces and the puppet Man- 
chukuo regime in Northeast China. Special committees 
were active under the guidance of Ike Manchurian pro- 
vincial Party committee in the east, north and south of 
Manchuria, with Party and YCL organisations operating 
in Harbin, Changchun and other large cities. 

In short, there were Party and YCL organisations in 
many cities and villages. They fought courageously in 
extremely difficult conditions, continuously harassed and 
beset by danger, leading the Chinese nation in the re- 
sistance to Japan and for national salvation. 
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Reports of various local Party organisations concerning 
the situation in the Communist Party and the revolution- 
ary movement in 1933-1934 are available in the archives 
of the CC CPC. Many of them had been published at 
I hat time in Party and other revolutionary publications. 
Many were printed in the Communist International, a 
journal put out in Russian, Chinese, and other languages, 
/nprecorr, * published by the Comintern in Britain, Bol- 
shevik, organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, and China Tribune, an English-language publica- 
tion appearing in Shanghai. An article was contributed 
by me, among others, in October 1934 about the Rod 
Army's struggle against Chiang Kai-shek's sixth anti- 
communist campaign and its new tactics. It dealt with 
Red Army operations in the central Soviot area in 1933- 
1934; the reasons for the setbacks during the events in 
Fukien province that centred round the Kuomintang 19th 
Army's coming out against Chiang Kai-shek and for re- 
sistance to Japan; the reasons for the Red Army's leav- 
ing the central Soviet area, its old base, after the 19th 
Army was defeated in Fukien, and setting out on the 
Western March in order to avoid a two-pronged attack 
by Chiang Kai-shek (in the east from Fukien and the 
north from Kiangsi) and due to other political, military 
and economic reasons. My article appeared in Bolshevik 
(No. 22) and Communist International (No. 32-33) in 
Russian, and the article, "The New Situation and New 
Tactics" appeared in Inprecorr in English. Later, the two 
articles were incorporated in a pamphlet, "The New 
Situation and New Tactics", which appeared in Chinese. 

These historical facts, supported by documents, are 
incontestable. 

What basis is there then for Mao's inventions about 
the state of the Chinese revolution on the eve of the 
Tsunyi conference? According to his fabrications, the 
Chinese revolution had come to a dead end: "losses in the 
Soviet areas amounted to 90 per cent", "losses in the 
white areas amounted to 100 per cent", "only 26,000 men 
remained in the Red Army throughout the country". Mao 
claims that in these conditions he "salvaged the Chinese 
revolution"— an out-and-out lie that is not and cannot 
bo supported by any facts. 



* Inprecorr-- International Press Correspondence. 
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Chen Yun's article already cited here contains no 
mention of any "dofeat of the Chinese revolution" on the 
eve of the Tsunyi conference. 

Indeed, Clien Yun mentions a 12-day rest after captur- 
ing Tsunyi, but says nothing of the Polltbureau confer- 
ence. * I asked him at that time why he did not mention it, 
and he replied: "It was neither a Party congress nor a 
Central Committee plenum— only one of many meetings 
of the Politbureau, nothing more. What special need was 
there to write about it?" 

Chen Yun relatod the following concerning the issues 
discussed at that meeting: 

"To begin with, there was criticism of three past mis- 
takes. First, there was no explicative work in the Party 
and Red Army, and among the population, before the be- 
ginning of the Western March . . . because we had ap- 
proached the question of military secrets mechanically 
and considered it impermissible to let Party members, sol- 
diers and the population know the objectives of the West- 
ern March, this was remedied by the slogan, 'Capture 
Wang Chia-lieh alive'. Second, we had taken along too 
much ammunition and too much heavy machinery and 
equipment. This matter was easily settled: all bulky items 
were abandoned. 

"The third mistake was purely military: we had 
marched along a straight line mapped out beforehand. This 
mistake was remedied on reaching Liping, even before 
arriving in Tsunyi. 

"Besides, we changed men in two posts. This, in fact, 
was the main purpose of the conference. Since Mao had 
long wanted to replace Chou En-lai as General Political 
Commissar, he made a bargain with Lo Fu that the latter 
would also replace Po Ku as General Secretary. This is 
now a thing of the past. So, what need is there to write 
about it? After all, it was a very delicate thing. 

"At the conference in Tsunyi Mao criticised Po Ku and 
Chou En-lai for their alleged reluctance to fight, and said 
the Western March was thus more like a 'resettlement'. 
On having assumed command after the conference, Mao 
kept sending the troops incontinently into battlo and 
forced marches, and provoked much dissatisfaction." ** 

* Set; Communist International (Chinese-language edition) 
No. 1-2, 1936, p. 50. 

** Ibid., pp. 48-49, 50. 



A few explanations seem to be in order in connection 
with Chen Yuns account. He failed to mention that on 
arriving m Hueili county of Yunnan province, Lin Piao 
£ °i hi arm y co + mmand ei's protested against the sense- 
oss battles and forced marches ordered by Mao Tse- 
tung. Alter entering Szechuan province, Lo Fu, who con- 

wfthfh^Y mUi T T y ta ,f CS inC0rrect decided together 
with Chen Yun and Lo Mai to leave the Red Army and 
re urn to Shanghai for underground work. Mao diTe'very 

^iCarirs^ 6 said ' you - *" r t£ 

T. hey reached a compromise: Lo Fu and Lo Mai would 
stay with the Army, while Chen Yun would go to Shamr 
hax and then to Moscow, to the Comintern, to obtain aid 
tor the Chinese Red Army. This was tho object of Chen 
Yuns arrival in Moscow in December 1935. But we did 
not learn of this until 1936, from Teng Fa and Wane 
Ohia-hsiang. 

It follows that Chen Yun, too, was assailed by doubts 
about Mao's military tactics. Since Chen Yun left China 
before the Red Army had met the 4th Front, the version 
in his article about a larger Soviet base in Szechuan prov- 
ince was contrary to the facts. But for this he cannot 
be blamed: he merely cited the plan of the Western 
March as defined in a directive of the Comintern. None of 
us could have foreseen then that after the two armies 
met, Mao would abandon the idea of a base in Szechuan, 
provoke a split on two successive occasions, and finally 
march off separately across mountains and swamps to 
the Northwost, thus causing heavy losses to the Party and 
Red Army. 

As concerned the political aspect, Chen Yun had earlier 
assumed that Mao's behaviour was correct. It did not 
dawn on him that he was mistaken until after he had 
seen the proceedings of the 7th Congress of the Comin- 
tern and read my pamphlet, "Now Conditions and New 
Tactics", on the Red Army's stand against Chiang Kai- 
shek's "sixth campaign" and the tactics of the Western 
March, my speech at the 7th Comintern Congress on the 
united national anti-Japanese front in China, and my 
article, "The Now Situation and New Policy", which 
explained the theoretical and practical aspects of Comin- 
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lern policy concerning a united front in China. This 
was how Chen Yun came to write in his article: "Our 
political course in the matter of a united anti-imperialist 
front was not a correct one. If we had followed new 
tactics and had a new courso at the time of the Western 
March, we would have been highly successful. But it is 
not too late to make up for lost time. Today, the united 
front is absolutely necessary; it is the only possible 
correct course." * 

Chen Yun also saw light in tho matter of using the con- 
tradictions between Chiang Kai-shek and various local 
power-holding groups. He began to see that this would 
creato more favourable conditions for the Red Army's 
Western March and compel Chiang to resist Japan. Ho 
wrote: "The oftensivc of the Japanese imperialists in 
North China is exciting steadily growing anger among 
tho mass of the poople. A bitter hidden struggle is going 
on between different groups of warlords. We must make 
use of their contradictions." ** 

Evidently, Chen Yun had begun to realise the error of 
Mao's political line at the Tsunyi conference and in the 
years tihat followed. The error of Mao's military line had 
been cloar to him even before. This was why he had 
not mentioned the Tsunyi conference in his article. 

But that is not all. At the end of his article, Chen 
Yun praised, and gave a relatively true estimate of the 
Party's work after the 4th Plenum of the Sixth Central 
Committee. He wrote: "What assessment should one 
give the work of the Party? After the 4th Plenum our 
Party achieved truly significant success. Its prestige is 
very high in the Soviet areas, for there it defends the 
interests of tens of millions of working people. Admitted- 
ly, there were also some mistakes, but all of these wore 
remedied. No longei is the situation anything like it was 
after tho betrayal of Chen Tu-hsiu or at the time of the 
Li Li-sen and Tsuyi Tsyu-po mistakes. Now, in tho new 
situation, our Party can set new tasks." *** 

Anyone wishing to compare the facts as thoy are given 
in Chen Yun's article with the actual state of affairs, and 
with the history of the Tsunyi conference as fabricated 

* Communist International (Chinese-language edition) 
No. 1-2, 1936, p. 67. 
** Ibid. 
*** Ibid. 
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by Mao during tho "style rectification campaign" (i e as 
given m the "resolution on some points of history" of the 
7th Plenum of the Sixth Central Committee) will see 
how absurd and disgraceful Mao's falsifications really are' 

We can also refer to Edgar Snow's book, Notes of a 
Journey to the West, which appeared in Chinese in 1937 
Quite contrary to the author's intentions, it presents 
eliablo evidence disproving Mao's fabricated history of 
the Tsunyi conference Everybody knows that Mao had 
unburdened his heart" to his American friend, whom he 
treated as an old and trusted confidant. From him he did 
not conceal even his opinion on matters pertaining to the 
tarty, the Comintern, and the Soviet Union. In the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1936 in Paoyang, Mao and Snow had 
many confidential talks. Before the notes Snow made of 
these talks wore published, he had them translated into 
Chinese for Mao's personal perusal. So, if the situation 
of the Communist Party and tho Chinese revolution on 
the eve of the Tsunyi conference had really been as 
tragic as claimed by Mao during the "style rectification 
campaign", and if the Tsunyi conference and Mao himself 
had roally been as "docisivo" as Mao claimed, this would 
certainly have been reported by Snow to the public in 
the United States and the rest of the world. Snow had 
gone on his journey on instructions of the US authorities, 
with the intention of meeting Mao. He wrote his "Notes" 
to make Mao popular. So, if Mao had given him such 
material, he would have reported it with relish. Besides, 
Snow also talked to Lo Fu, Chu Teh, Chou En lai, Po Ku, 
Peng Teh-huai, and others who had participated in tho 
Tsunyi conference. And the notes he took were also read 
by each of them personally, and were eventually printed 
in Snow's Notes of a Journey to the West. 

But read Snow's book from cover to cover. You will 
find no trace of the version of the Tsunyi conference later 
concocted by Mao. 

Neither in the archives of the CPC nor the documents 
of the Comintern, the Communist Party of the Soviet- 
Union or the Communist Party of China, nor in the pub- 
lications of that time, nor in Chen Yun's article, nor in 
the book by Edgar Snow, Mao's closest American friend, 
nowhere will you find anything factual to support the 
history of the Tsunyi conference as fabricated by Mao 
during the "style rectification campaign". On the contrary, 
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the facts of history arc completely at variance with Mao*s 
fabrication. 

Mao's political and military mistakes and his insidious 
behaviour towards the 4th Front in the course of two 
years— from the Tsunyi conference until the Sian 
events— caused the main force of the Red Army to shrink 
to slightly more than 40,000 by the time it was concen- 
trated in Wayopao. On coming to Wayopao, Mao was 
reluctant to stay in the North and wait for a favourable 
opportunity to launch anti-Japanese operations. Motivated 
by his right-opportunist and pessimistic viows, he united 
the remnants of the Western March troops of 5,700 men 
with the 8,000-strong unit of Hsu HaUiing and Liu Chih- 
tan, and set out on the adventurist march to Shansi 
province. 

Incontrovertible historical facts show that there had 
been no rectification of any "four-years-old 'ieft'-oppor- 
tunist line by Mao Tsc-tung" at the Tsunyi conference, 
and certainly no "salvation of the Chinese revolution by 
Mao Tse-tung". In fact, after its 4th Plenum and 
until the Tsunyi conference, the Sixth Central Committee 
had followed the essentially correct Comintern line and 
after the 18 SepLember events (1931) gradually developed 
the policy of a united national anti-Japanese front. To this, 
in fact, the Chinese revolution owed all its conspicuous 
success in the Soviet areas, Kuomintang-dominated areas, 
and regions in the Northeast under the Japanese and their 
Manchurian puppets. The facts also show that as a rosult 
of Mao's extreme "left"-opportunist line and insidious 
behaviour many of the achievements of the worker-peasant 
Red Army and the Soviet movement in China were 
quickly squandered, in a matter of two years. There is 
nothing to support the claim that thanks to Mao's correct 
leadership "the further development of the Chinese revo- 
lution" after the Tsunyi conference had been successful. 
On the contrary, thero is ample evidence to show that 
through Mao's fault the Party's Central Committee and 
the main Red Army force of more than 40,000 men wore 
driven into a narrow strip of land in the north of Shensi 
province and found themsolvos in an extremely difficult 
situation. Only thanks to the united national anti- 
Japanese front policy the Central Committee and the 
Red Army managed to extricate themselves from these 
sad straits. 
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These historical facts were admitted by Liu Shao-chi in 
a letter to Mao in 1936 on behalf of the CC CPC North 
China Bureau. Not the village had saved the town he 
wrote, but vice versa. In other words, the success of' the 
united national anti-Japanese front policy in urban areas 



harl on ,T„,i +u mi /mi uiucui areas 

had saved the village. (The complete text of Liu's letter 




knowledged these historical facts. He had said publicly 
among other things, that "Comrade Wang Ming's now 
policy of a united national anti-Japanese front is a great 
discovery. Without it our Parly and the Rod Army would 
hardly have coped with the complicated situation of that 
time; without it the Chinese people could not have mount- 
ed the anti-Japanese war on the scale of the whole coun- 
try." More, already after launching the "style rectifica- 
tion campaign", he said to me "in words that come from 
the bottom of the heart" in April 1944, and in a talk 
with me on the "stylo rectification campaign" in Decem- 
ber 1948, that he still recognised these facts. * 

Mao's unlawful organisational acts at the Tsunyi con- 
ference were chiefly these: 

1. He formed a Mao-Lo bloc and began a factional 
struggle against the Party and its Central Committee, the 
correct line of the Comintern, and the top political and 
military leaders of the Party's Central Committee who 
followed this line. His aim was to usurp the posts of 
General Commissar of the Red Army for himself and of 
General Secretary of the Central Committee for Lo Fu. 

2. The Politbureau conference in Tsunyi was incom- 
petent to replace the General Secretary elected by the 
5th Plenum of the Sixth Central Committee of the CPC. 

3. The Politbureau had 12 members at that lime. In 
Tsunyi Mao could count on no more than one-third of 
the votes. Out of the 12 Politbureau members five were 
absent (Hsiang Ying had remained in the former central 
Soviet area, Jen Pi-shih was with the Red Army's 2nd 
Front, Chang Kuo-tao was in the Szechuan-Shensi Soviet 
area, and Wang Ming and Kang Sbeng were in the Com- 
intern). Out of the seven Politbureau members present 



* For the content ot lliese two talks see "My throe talks with 
Mao on 'Rectification' " in Ihis section. 
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at the Tsunyi conference, Po Ku and Chou En-lai did not 
support Mao, Later, Teng Fa said that if th ore had boon 
a vote, he, too, would not have voted for Mao. Mao could 
count only on Lo Fu and Chen Yun, for it was not clear 
which way Cliu Teh would have turned. But even if he 
had voted [or Mao, this would only have made four for 
Mao, and if he bad voted against, the majority would 
have been with Po Ku and Chou En-lai. Mao knew this 
perfectly well. So he evaded a vote. When the army was 
still on its way to Tsunyi, ho had resorted to petty in- 
trigues and demagogy to prevail on the army representa- 
tives who would attend the conference that, if necessary, 
they should back him up by shouting in his favour. This 
was how the resolution he wanted was ''adopted". Po Ku 
was forced to yield the post of General Secretary to Lo 
Fu, and Chou En-lai the post of General Commissar of 
the Red Army to Mao. 

In years to come Mao made no secret of the fact that 
he had formed a group against the line of the Central 
Committeo and the Comintern to usurp military power in 
the Party. On the contrary, he roferred to it with undis- 
guised pride. 

Here, for example, is what he said to me even before 
the ''style rectification campaign": 

"During the conference in Tsunyi I was still consid- 
ered a right opportunist; I could not hope to win any influ- 
ence on my own. I was therefore compelled to use the 
method of 'divide and oppose'. At first, I coaxed Wang 
Chia hsiang and then Lo Fu into opposing Po Ku. At 
the same time, I created the Mao-Lo bloc and came to 
terms with Lo Fu that he would first seize the post of 
General Secretary and then appoint me General Commis- 
sar in place of Chou En-lai. After the 4th Plenum of the 
Sixth Central Committee (1931) the Comintern line dom- 
inated. In the struggle against the Li Li-sen line and 
for the Comintern course you were in first place, Po Ku 
in second and (Wang) Chia-hsiang in third. Though Lo 
tu had no part in this struggle, he was educated in Mos- 
cow and was also a follower of the Comintern course. The 
four of you had much influence in the Politbureau and 
among Party cadres. You were at Lhe Comintern, the 
other three were with us. Two out of the three— (Wang) 
Chia-hsiang and Lo Fu-opposed one, Po Ku, and sup- 
ported me. My word gained weight, people began to listen 



certainty, it Mao had come out acainst ih* t™™,T i 
ly popular Comintern line of the !tt P . tre mendous- 
have been repulsed by Po Ku WW Ch ffi 
and other Politbureau comradelf TecTus, tho" fir* two 
had been prominent in the struggle aSinsl T 5 T i If ? 
were committed to the Comintern As for ^ Fu 

though he had returned from Moscow to qh«„«3f 5 ' 

EH3 °/ V 1931 ' that Six ?he a 4& Plenum 

sen nL C w 0 Part in ' th \ stru ^ against the Li £ 
sen line, he was committed to the CominWn u«l 

At that time none of the Politbureau member c^ula co™ 

Cnf inSt lin l° f ,he 4th ^enum the Ts yi con 
feronee would not have taken place at all or if it had 
would have ended in Mao's total defeat ' 
At that time, Mao had neither the power nor the cour- 

Sd me°W ° U th ? ° POn agaiDSt the Comint4n l.ne 
T„ ™ I W the main cx P°nent of that line, 

lo make his falsification of the Tsunyi conference 
sound authentic, Mao invented countless legends and fiS 
or instructed others to invent them. It was alleged f£ 
example, that Wang Ming had taken part in the Lo„ 
March, and that it was not until after his removal at the 
Isunyi conference in the beginning of 1035 that he was 
sent to the Comintern to represent the Communist Partv 
of China. And even this: Wang Ming attended the con- 
terence of cadres in Wayopao on 27 December 1935 
where he and Po Ku opposed Mao's report on the united 
national anti-Japanese front. Mao's falsifications were 
picked U p by the Chinese press, and even by bourgeois 
publications abroad, either because they were misinformed 
or deliberately to make mischief. All kinds of versions 
were invented about my whereabouts. It is quite needless 
to refute each of Mao's fabrications or other false reports. 
But I think it is in order to clear up the following point. 

I have never boon in any of the Chinese Soviet, areas. 
In the late twenties and early thirties I worked under- 
ground in Shanghai. On 18 October 1931 I left Shanghai 
for Moscow, where 1 arrived on 7 November. As of 10 



* At the Tsunyi conference Mao spoke only in the debate. 



ffl her I was the CPC representative m the Comintern 
and performed my duties in its top organs. It was not 
until 14 November 1937 that I left Moscow, arriving in 
Yen an on 29 November. 

All other versions about my whereabouts and move- 
ments at that time are a deliberate fabrication. 

5) The poisoning of Wang Ming 
which injured his health 

This occurred during the preparations for the "rectification 

opportunity for opening a second front agamst the Sovie 
Union in support of the continuing Nari °ffen sivu Ma 
asked me to study the telegram, and added. Wc win 
discuss our answer tomorrow. 

On 4 and 5 October we had an unusually sharp argu 
ment. said anti-Japanese military operation, m Ch na 
Had to be stepped up to deny Japan any chance helping 
Hip Nazi offensive against the Soviet Union. Mao odjoox»£ 
Jut d d not argue his case My ^^^^sto 
airain and again. Ho glared at me and was at a Ipsa wr 
word. When I intimated that bis line was anti-Soviet and 
Stated [towards alliance with Japan,- lie began to 

lpn Pi sliih and Wang Chia-hsiang to take part m me 
l u ion and on 8 and 9 October also Rang Sheng and 
Chen Yun hoping that they would support him. But all 
four w£\o understand by their complete silence that 
they agreed with Dimitrov's recommendations and with 

^Thislrightened Mao. To end the discussion, which was 
dangerously going against him, he decided to eliminate 
t g Ws cldef political 0 p P onent-who opposed Ins anti- 
Soviet and pro-Japanese policy of national betrayal, the 



* See pp. 175-81. 



"rectification of style" he was preparing at that time, 
and actions falsifying the Party's history. On 14 October 
he forced me to go to hospital. Then (as we learned 
later) through Li Fu-clmn, chief of the CC CPC Chan- 
cellery, he ordered attending physician Chin Mao-yao to 
give me mercury drugs and cause a slow poisoning. It 
was only the care and help of many Party comrades and 
doctors, especially of Li Ting-min, deputy chairman of 
the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area government, who 
was an experienced specialist in Chinese medicine, and 
the ministrations of the conscientious and solicitous Dr. 
Li Yun-shih * that brought me back among the living. 
My constitution was badly affected. I was bedridden for 
four years, and gravely ill later. My illness became chron- 
ic and was accompanied by attacks which caused terrible 
pain and suffering. 

Since Mao has for many years spread all kinds of in- 
ventions to cover up his crime, and since he has malici- 
ously accused me of "simulating illness" to escape the 
"rectification of style" campaign, 1 feel it is in order to 
refer to the matter at least briefly. 

First about the poisoning, which injured my health. 
As I have said, Mao and I had a heated argument in 
his house over Dimitrov's telegram. It went on from 4 to 
9 October 1941. Each clay T had at least one meal in his 
house. On 8 October I had a serious stomach disorder with 
profuse bleeding, accompanied by dizzy spells and cardiac 
weakness. The doctors who examined me said the symp- 
toms were those of poisoning. On 9 October my con- 
dition deteriorated, but Mao's personal aide, Yeh Tsu- 
lung, practically dragged me out of bed to attend a meet- 
ing On 10 October 1 could no longer rise from my bed. 

Meanwhile, pleading urgency, Mao ordered Li Fn-chun 
to organise the construction of a conference hall and 
office building for the Central Committee. Within a few 
dozen metres of my dwelling workmen laboured day ami 
night, blasting stone blocks out of the mountainside, the 
deafening explosions continued round the clock. I was 
deprived of peace, and my condition grew worse. I asked 
Li Fu-chun to stop the blasting for a day or two or to 
get the blocks elsewhere. But he replied: Those are 
* 81,0 was a member ot the CPC, had finished the modical 
school of Tokyo Imperial University and headed the pediatric 
department of the Norman Bothune Peace Hospital in Ycnan. 
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Chairman Mao's orders. Work must not stop even for a 

minute." „ 

On 14 October T was visited by Li Fu-chun and tu 
Lien-chang (deputy chief of the CC CPC Military Conn 
oil's health department and concurrently chief of the Cen- 
tral Committee's health bureau), who took me in a car 
to the Central Hospital, where Chin Mao-yao was ap- 
pointed my treating physician. 

Chin Mao-vao prescribed treatment which injured my 
health T could not leave the hospital. From March to May 
1942, Chin Mao-yao administered mercury Potion* 
in large doses, causing a slow poisoning. At tins time 
Mao launched the "style rectification ' campaign directed 
uainst the Comintern and the Soviet Union the Conv 
2£SS Party of China, Wang Ming, and others whom 

Mao accused of belonging V^Mo^ffiR - oTh 
nftPn unconscious and escaped death only thanks to tne 
fare and Sance of my wife, Meng Ching-shu, who re- 
«t 5v bedsido in hospital. Unfortunately, she as 
about medicine and ^ g 
but on noticing my negative Miction to he pi esc bed 
drues she did not let me take them and in tact tnrew 
Kawav Later she began collecting the doubtful pre- 
StiX y S towed them away, and turned to doctors prac- 
Sg Snese and European medicine for urgent aid 

On 13 August 1942 I returned home to Yantsvaim 
Ch n Mao-™ continued to "treat" me. He was especially 
net ive after a telegram ar rived in my name from Dimitrov 
S J February Waaying: "We'll have you flown to Mos- 

°°5« T Lr mn?t e explain that my one telegram to Moscow 
bad been Zt nlth earlier. Twc .Soviet war "™p£ 
ents had come to see me on 8 January 1943- 1 asKoa 
h u if 1 could use their transmitter to communicate wi h 
Din trov They said I could. My condition was very 
I thought this was my last chance to perform my 
inStionalisfduty, and asked the two 
In inform the Comintern leadership that since my return 
in Y,nan at the end of November 1937 and throughout 
tL fSving fi?e years Mao had committed many grave 

* t Wl wanted to leave the hospital before, but Mao disap- 
proved tflffmWS St the construction o the Centra Com- 
mittee Chancellery was not yet completed and woikus were 
still blasting stone blocks near my house. 



political mistakes and crimes; specifically, for already 
more than a year he was conducting a "style rectifica- 
tion" campaign which was in substance anti-Leninist, 
anti-communist, anti-Soviet and anti-Party. In conclusion, 
1 inquired if it was possible to send a plane for me and 
have me treated in Moscow, where T would also give the 
Comintern leadership particulars about Mao's crimes. 

Comrade Dimitrov's reply and especially my proposed 
flight to Moscow badly worried Mao. He immediately 
ordered Chin Mao-yao to do away with me. On his orders, 
on 12 February 1943 Chin Mao-yao proscribed a large 
dose of an aqueous solution of calomel (mercury sub- 
chloride) along with sodium bicarbonate and magnesi- 
um sulfate, which, as I learned later, could turn the 
calomel into corrosive chloride of mercury. On 19 Feb- 
ruary he prescribed enemas with a 10 per cent solution 
of tannin. Both prescriptions were meant to eliminate 
me. But Meng Ching-shu, who had become suspicious, 
asked other doctors to study the prescriptions. They said 
the preparations were highly toxic and could not be 
used. She lodged an official complaint against Chin Mao- 
yao with the Party's Central Committee and the medical 
authorities. Fearing public opinion and on our firm in- 
sistence, Mao was compelled to agree for Li Fu-chun to 
invite consultants from the Yenan Central Hospital, the 
Norman Bethunc Peace Hospital, and the Yenan Medical 
Institute. 

The consultants began their investigation on 30 June 
1943 and did not end it until 30 July. They studied Chin 
Mao-yao's prescriptions and the diary of the medical 
nurses, and heard the evidence of nurses and chemists, 
and drew up two documents, which they called findings 
concerning the diagnosis and treatment of Comrade Wang 
Ming", and "provisional recommendations for his turtner 
treatment". Here is what they found: 

"After taking the medicine Comrade Wang Ming vom- 
ited, had dizzy spells and acute pains in the liver. His 
spleen was enlarged, there were pains in the region of the 
heart and his body temperature dropped to sub-norm- 
al In fact, the total dose of just the calomel taken 
internally, was too largo and led to poisoning (if the pa- 
tient had continued taking it according to the instruc- 
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tions of head doctor Chin, * the dose would have prohably 
totalled 20.4 grams; so large a dose can poison or kill 
several people), and to unfavourable effects on the heart, 
liver, spleen, kidneys, intestines, stomach, oral cavity, 
the teeth, nerves, and other organs." 

The findings further said: "Calomel is insoluble in 
water and yet head doctor Chin prescribed an aqueous 
solution of it to Wang Ming. . . . When calomel is mixed 
with sodium bicarbonate, magnesium sulfate, sodium sul- 
fate, bromine preparations, and the like it can turn into 
corrosive chloride of mercury or soluble mercuric salt 
which is more readily assimilated and more toxic. Yel 
S3 doctor Chin prescribed calomel 
components to Wang Ming. Tn some cases, though pre 
criMng the incompatible preparations and calome sep- 
nratelv he advised Wang Ming to take the medicines 
Sg her. After taking calomel the patient showed symp- 
toms of mercury poisoning, but head doctor Chm told 
him to continue taking it. . .' , and so on. 

T think it is not necessary here to go into the , oircum- 
suncos of the poisoning and the harm to my health Tn the 
period from October 1941 to June 194.1 or into the vari- 
ety of methods used for this purpose. It would lake up 
too much space. But there is no harm in citing a few 
documents I have kept that clinch the matter: 

1. The written findings and other papers of the con- 
sul tan is, who had gathered in Yonan from 30 June to 30 
July 1943 (their findings were in two copies, one of 
which was given to me and the other forwarded through 
Li Fu-chmi~to the Central Committee of the CPC). Out 
of the 15 consultants, the findings were signed by 11, 
including Chin M;io-yao and Dr. Ma Hai-teh (George 
Hightam). an American doctor who took Chin's side. Faced 
by witnesses and incontrovertible evidence they were 
forced to affix their signatures to the document. 

One of the four who did not sign was Chu Chen edu- 
cated in fascist Germany and a native of Shantung prov- 
ince like Chiang Ching (Mao's wife) and Chin Mao-yao 
During the investigation he did his utmost to clear Chin' 
" nd whtm the time c «™ to sign the findings be dis- 

** "Findings. . .» pp. 7 , 10-12. 
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appeared. Another was Hou Chien-tsun, who had studied 
with Chin in the medical school of American-operated 
Chilu University in Shantung and had also worked with 
him at the American-owned Ilsieh-ho Hospital in Peking. 
He was godfather to Lina, the daughter of Mao Tso-tung 
and Chiang Ching, and was in charge of the children's 
department at the Central Hospital, where his wife was 
senior medical nurse. Chiang Ching often left her daugh- 
ter in their care. The other two were Chu Chung-li and 
Soviet doctor A. Orlov, who could not attend on the day 
of the signing. 

After the findings had been drawn up, the signing was 
delayed for two days due to the recalcitrance^ of Chin 
Mao-yao and the attempts of Ma Hai-teh and Chu Chen 
to absolve him of guilt. Most of the consultants, includ- 
ing Dr Orlov had the pharmacy fill Chin Mao-yao s pre- 
s^i, lion of a i aqueous solution of calome and the other 
Smpatible ingredients and had ^ . Ma EjH* 

SS^r &2?£S*£ S5£ whS "was in 

tho ceiling. Ma Hai-teh paled, and spoke not a word more 
in Chin's' defence. Fearing that he, too would be asked 
to swallow the solution, Chu Chen fled Chin Mao-yao 
alone continued to argue. Then, ray wife Meng Chiag-shu 
passed round a prescription Chin had issued on 12 Feb- 
ruary 1943. At this point Chin broke down. He ran to her. 
fell "to his knees, and said plaintively: "Comrade Meng 
Ching-shu, thank you for not having this prescription 
filled and not letting Comrade Wang Ming take it. You 
have saved not only your husband; you have also saved 
mo." After this 11 out of the 12 doctors present signed 
the document (except Hou Chien-tsun). 

After the findings had been signed, Chin Mao-yao ran 
up to me, kneeled beside my bed and wailed with tears 
running down his cheeks: 

"Comrade Wang Ming, it is true. I have poisoned you. 
It was a torment for me to prescribe the poison." 

"Why did you do it?" I asked. 

"Li Fu-chun told me to. He said you were a dogmatist, 
that you were against Chairman Mao, and that it had 
been decided to eliminate you. And 1 was to do it, because 
I was your treating physician. I told him I was religious 
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and lliat recently the Central Committee had decided to 
admit me as a secret member to the Party— so how could 
I do such a thing? But Li Fu-chun replied: 'This is a 
special case and since it has been decided that you 
should do it, you have no choice. You are a member of 
the Party and are obliged to obey Party orders.' " 

The next moment two men in army uniforms charged 
into the room. One of them shouted to Chin Mao-yao: 

"We have looked for you everywhere, and here you are. 
Why are you on your knees, wailing and weeping? We 
have come to take you to Tsaoyuan. * You are a criminal 
and are forbidden to speak to anybody." 

The two seized Chin by the collar and led him away. 

2. The prescriptions issued by Chin Mao-yao to poison 
Wang Ming, including some found at that time in the 
pharmacy of the Central Hospital, and those kept by us 
(other prescriptions "could not be found"). Besides, some 
of the toxic preparations were brought by Chin Mao-yao 
directly from his house. 

3 flic written results of tests showing the mercury 
content in the daily volume of urine. The tests were made 
in July 1943 in Yenan, during the period of the medical 
investigation, and also in December 1950-Oclober 1952 
in a Moscow hospital, and in October 1954 in a Pe- 
king hospital; in addition there are other tests and 
findings. 

The consultants in Yenan established that 1 was being 
systematically poisoned. After their investigation, Li Yun- 
shih, a conscientious and considerate pediatrist, was ap- 
pointed my treating physician. She based her treatment 
on an entirely now diagnosis— mercury poisoning— and 
did her best to help me recover. Hope appeared of deliv- 
erance from mortal danger, and there were signs of an 
improvement in my health. 

liosidos, there were other important reasons that had 
helped me escape death, though many times 1 was on its 
very brink: 

1. Despite the pain, the danger and the illnesses result- 
ing from repeated poisoning, and despite predictions of 
approaching death by Chin Mao-yao and others, my wife 



Tsaoyuan was the headquarters of the Social (Security) 
Department of the CC CPC; later, Mao Tse-tung and the Polit- 
bureau moved there from Yantsialin. 



and I never lost heart; wo turned for help and advice to 
specialists in Chinese and European medicine, and also 
studied medicine ourselves. 

(i 2 Though Mao attacked and slandered me during the 
style rectification campaign", ] was convinced that I 
was ideologically, politically and organisationally right 
My faith in Leninism, the line of the 4th Plenum, and 
the policy of the united national anti-Japanese front nev- 
er faltered. Firm as ever was my sense of proletarian in- 
ternationalism towards the Comintern and the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. 1 was sure that the "style rectification cam- 
paign" was reactionary and wrong, and certain, too, that 
Mao was falsifying tho history of the CPC. 

3. Despite Mao's various attempts to isolate me, most 
of tlie leaders and Party cadres either publicly approved 
my standpoint or expressed their sympathy and supported 
me covertly. 1 had many visitors. The absolute majority 
of Party cadres was against Mao's "rectification of style", 
as Mifl.0 himself admitted to me in a talk in April 1944. 
This meant, of course, that they were concerned for my 
fate, and that they believed in Leninism and the Comin- 
tern line. 

Though many Party cadres feared persecution or arrest 
and could not visit me, quite a few did come regularly 
to the hospital or visited me at home, and this even dur- 
ing the two most turbulent periods— that of "rectification 
of style" and that of "emergency salvation". Among them 
were eight members and two alternate members of the 
Politburcau (at that time it consisted of 10 members, in- 
cluding myself, and four alternate members). 

I was also visited by some ranking comrades who had 
returned to Yenan from liberated or Kuomintang areas. 
To keep up appearances, Mao Tse-tung visited me, too, at 
the most critical period of my illness. 

Comrades from Party departments in my charge came 
to see me many times, i had many functions. 1 was in 
charge of the United Front Department of the CC CPC 
(handling matters perLaining to the united national anti- 
Japanese front), was chairman of the Party Press Com- 
mission, Politburcau instructor-representative with the CC 
CPC Northwest Bureau (including the Shensi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia Border Area), chairman of the CC CPC Commis- 
sion for South China (Hunan, Kiangsi, Fukien, Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi) and Southwest China (Szechnan, 
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Kweichow, Yunnan and Sikang), chairman of the CC CPC 
Commission for Northeast China, and secretary of the 
CPC faction in the National Political Council. 

I was regularly visited by Lin Po-chu, Hsieh Chueh- 
tsai Chen Chcng-ien, Shcn Tse-min and other comrades 
of ihe CC CP(f Bureau for Northwest China and the 
Shonsi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area, who were closely 

associated with me. tt„u 0 h 
Of course, Ko Ching-shih, deputy chief of the United 
Front nenartmenl visited me more often than the others, 
K Snged opinions on the "style rectification 

Ca Se gn there were also other kinds of visitors. Li Fu- 
rhi^rame freauontly. He was Mao's trusted agent in 
po?son J! But at chief of the Central Committee's 
fflXTand thus in charge of j^^jjX 
he could not deny me various services, and cam > to dis 
cuss matters pertaining to my comfort and treatment. H 
stand? to reason that 1 neither wanted to nor could dis- 
cuss with him the "style rectification campaign or other 
Party or political matters. pr 
By this time my duties as chairman of the CC CPC 
commission for work ,among ^mon and a» reot or of 
Women's University, which 1 assumed m 1938, had 
dropped away by themselves. The mam purpose bad been 
to buttress the Party among women, launch the journal Chi- 
nese Woman, and establish the Yenan All-China Women 8 
University. But, as 1 have already mentioned the 
University had been closed down in September 1J41. 

Towards the end of the forties and in the fifties Mao 
continued his attempts to eliminate me. Let me mention 

just a few. , , , „ 

1. On 25 June 1948 at the Central Hospital in Chuhao ' 
my treating physician, Huang Shu-tse, ** prescribed lysol 



* Chuhao, a village in Fuping county, Hopeh province, 
seven and a half kilometres from Hsipeipo, then the temporary 
headquarters of the Central Committee. The Central Hospital was 
then in Chuhao. 

** Fu Lien-chang appointed Huang Shu-tse my treating phy- 
sician. Po Ku and Fu Lien-chang told me that Huang Shu-tse 
was suspected of belonging to a Trotskyite group. However, 
after the "style rectification campaign" Fu Lien-chang specially 
transferred Huang Shu-tse from the Norman Bethune Hospital 
to the Central Hospital and to the Central Committee's Bureau of 
Health headed by Fu Lien-chang himself. 



instead of medical soap for washing my intestines; its 
use could have been lethal. 

I owe it to the vigilance of my wife that this time, 
too, a tragic outcome was averted. This readied the ears 
of the chief of the hospital, Chou Tse-chao, and other 
doctors. 

Thereupon, on 7 July, the Central Committee's Bureau of 
Health' 1 ' issued a circular** claiming that a mistake had 
been committed by a chemist when filling the prescription. 
"By issuing lysol instead of medical soap he caused an 
acute (aggravation of the disease; this is a serious case 
of negligence." The above explanation was, of course, 
meant to conceal a fresh attempt on my life made on 
orders from above. 

2. On 25 October 1950 at 11 o'clock in the morning, 
Yang Shang-knn, chief of the CC CPC Chancellery, came 
to my house and said: 

"At 9 o'clock this morning I was summoned by Liu 
Shao-chi, who said that last night Chairman Mao spoke 
to him of Wang Ming's departure for the Soviet Union 
this afternoon by the train going to Manchuria. Liu or- 
dered me to perform ail the formalities without delay. It 
was simple: I telephoned the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and told them to issue- passports to all your family at 
once. Here they are. You can lake along whoever you 
wish. All I need is their photographs. I have already told 
tho Ministry of Railways that you must have a private 
car in the train leaving for Manchuria at 6 p.m. today. 
There is little time left. Will you manage to pack?" 

I asked him: 

"There are rumours that at midnight our volunteer 
army will cross the Yalukiang bridge into Korea to repulse 
the American aggression, and that MacArthur has al- 
ready issued orders for his air force to bomb the Shan- 
haikuan-Manchuria railway the moment Chinese volun- 
teers enter Korea in order to destroy the supply linos 
from Peking and the Soviet Union. Is this true':'" 

"Yes, it is true," Yang Shang-knn replied. 

"So, since wc will be travelling across Manchuria to- 
morrow morning, we are sure to be bombed. Am I right?" 

* Tho Central Committee's Bureau of Hoalth then had the 
code name, Fifth Department of the Workers' School. 

** I still have in my possession a copy oi this circular ana 
Huang Shu-tse' s notes. 
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"Yes, and it is up to you to decide whether you leave 
today or not," he answered. "If you deckle to stay, let 
me know: 1 must inform the Ministry of Railways. 

Tt was clear to Meng Ching-shu and me why Mao had 
suddenly decided thai we should depart thai day. Long 
before Liu Shao-chi had given us permission to go to 
the Soviet Union, but for more than six months we had 
been waiting to be told the date of our departure. We 
wondered what to do, and finally decided to go despite 
the risk, for one could never tell if there will be another 
chance. I was going to Moscow not only or medjea 
treatment, but because 1 wanted to see the Soviet Union 
again after its victory in the Great Patriotic War. I had 
not been there for 13 years. 

At the reception held on our departure by five legal 
and administrative institutions some comrades advised us 
not to risk our lives. But at 5.30 p.m. we boarded the 
train, and eventually set out for our destination. 

We reached Manchuria without mishap, changed into 
a Soviet train, and arrived in Moscow safely. As the tram 
approached the Soviet capital, Meng Ching-shu, who was 
very fond of music, began humming my Ode to Mos- 
cow" *: 



* The lyrics consist of five stanzas, which Wang Ming wrote 
m late October 1941 when in Yenan Central Hospital. The Nazis 
we e^hS close \ 0 Moscow. Meanwhile, Mao not on y refused, to 
s\ep up military operations to prevent the Japanese from opening 
a second front against the Soviet Union, but also launched the 

and anti-Soviet "style rectification campaign 
Wang Ming dedicated this ode and other anti-Mao poems (e g 
'V^ntsialhi 7 ' "Wolves Howling in the Night", and others, which 
w«™ oassed Irom hand to hand; Mao also read them) to the 
24th aCfveVaTof the Great October Socialist Revolution and 

t0 W°ang W Ming began writing poetry at the age of nine. He has 
wriuln more g tha„ GOO pooms . and songs ™« when gr avely iU 
and suffering pain and anguish, did not forego the slightest 
chance » to write-to praise labour, to propagate Marxism-Leninism 
and ?hr, Soviet Union, to pay tribute to fallen heroes of the revo- 
lution, to honour anniversaries of the revolutionary movement, 
to light against imperialism and Maoism, and tor peace and the 
happiness of mankind. His last lines of verse, and fragments of 
this book, were written three days beforo his passing. Ho olten 
said- "To be a Communist is to give all ones strength Co me 
last breath." He had always followed this principle himself.— 
Note by Meng Ching-shu. 
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Moscow, 

the Kremlin Palace, 
live-pointed crimson star. 
Tune of your chimes spreading 

across the Soviet Land. 
The star lights up 

the live continents. 
The ringing chimes 

reaching all countries 

of the world. 
Moscow, triumphant 

on one-sixth ol the globe. 
Symbol of things to come, 

the world of communism, 

Lhe world of communism. 

* » » 



Moscow, 

Lenin's Mausoleum. 
Grandeur of spirit, 
deathless deed. 
Leninism has awakened 

the human race from sleep. 
The Soviets' victories 

inspire and delight. 
Ilyich, forever, everywhere, 

helmsman of world revolution, 
ilyich, forever living 

in the hearts of men, 

forever living 

in the hearts of men. 

» » * 



Moscow, 

beacon of revolution, 
the working people's ardent love, 

the fascists' hate and fear. 
The maniac Hitler has attacked, 

and Stalin calmly orders 
People and army, tin; Party 

at, their head: 

Stand firm and win. 
People and army, the Party 

at their head, 

crush the adversary. 

crush the adversary. 

* * * 

Moscow, 

the Communist 

International. 
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Fisht shoulder to shoulder 
locetaebtod™*^ fctoto 



lib srsiK 1 — 

Moscow, ... 
You've won m one-sixtn 

of thu globe. 
Symbol of things to come. 

world of commuiiism. 

world of communism. 

In the winter of 1952, during his visit to Moscow, Liu 
Shao-chi said to us: "You were uot bombed because Tru- 
man did not want a war with China; he strictly forbade 
Mat-Arthur to bomb Chinese territory." 

3. In December 1953 we returned to Peking. From 
April 1954 to January 1956 I had seven acute attacks of 
cholecystitis and hepatitis. The first one was in April- 
May 1954. Huang Shu-tse, Fu Lien-chang and others 
were reluctant to acknowledge that I had a bad liver 
and gall-bladder, because this could revive talk of the 
poisoning. I stayed at home with the attack for five days. 
On the sixth, I was compelled to go to Peking Hospital. 
The doctors diagnosed acute cholecystitis, but Huang 
Shu-tse stuck to his own version. He said: "In addition, 
the patient has peritonitis." 

By this time Huang Shu-tse had been promoted deputy 
chief of the CC CPC Bureau of Health; hence, Poking 
Hospital was in his charge. The doctors did not dare go 
against his opinion. He insisted on at once removing the 
gall-bladder. On my fourth day of hospital and the ninth 
after the attack had begun, the situation became critical. 
That morning Meng Ching-shu summoned both our sons 
to my bedside for the leave-taking. At the same lime she 
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treated me with repeatedly tested medicines. For three 
days she fought desperately for my life, Gradually, my 
condition improved, the pain subsided, the temperature 

dropped, and I was able to take some food. Hut my doe. 

tors continued to insist on an operation. We resisted, for 
I had eaten nothing in six days and my weight was down 
from 58-60 kilograms to a mere 40. I could not hope to 
survive an operation. After repeated requests T was given 
two blood transfusions — a mere 500 millilitres. In secret, 
we got in touch with specialists in Chinese medicine, and 
I took their drugs. * As a result, my condition gradually 
returned lo normal. But the doctors continued to insist 
on an operation. And when we firmly declined, they made 
us sign a paper to this effect. 

4. In the summer of 1955, due to an aggravation, I was 
again taken to Peking Hospital. Surgeon Shao made an 
infusion of a sodium chloride and glucose solution at the 
rate of 60 drops a minute. He admitted this later, but 
said he had been ordered to do so by Dr. Wang chief of 
the surgical department. A few minutes after the infusion 
began Dr. Shao went out of my ward. I began shivering 
so intensely that six hot-water bottles and three quilts 
did not help. I was palo, sweating profusely, and my 
heart was beating furiously. Then a terrible weakness set 
in. Along Ching-shu asked the nurse to pull out the 
needle at once, but the girl refused: "Dr. Shao said the 
infusion must not be stopped in his absence. I'll go and 
look for lum." When the nurse left, Meng Ching-shu im- 
mediately stopped the infusion and made a camphor in- 
jection to stimulate my heart. Gradually, I relaxed 
though the cardiac weakness lingered. After a long time 
the nurse brought back Dr. Shao. When ho saw the in- 
lusion had been stopped he showed his displeasure and 
said we should have waited for his return; he would have 
decided what to do. 

Professor Y. M. Voloshin, a Soviet specialist attached 
to the surgical department of Peking Hospital, said when 
he heard about the case: "In Comrade Wang Ming's con- 



ti , , AL }}W end of 1U49 Mao declared that Chinese medicine was 
old medicine and European medicine "new medicine"; he said 
,, '£? . old anri , dyin S must be thrown out and replaced by the 
°?*; u , , s t caused consternation in the country and among the 
SUu,UO() doctors practising Chinese medicine. 



dition the rate should have been 20-30 drops a minute 
lC could anyone prescribe a rate of 00 drops a mum 
IfThere Js another infusion, you must carefully watch 

the rate. rhincr-shu had acted cor- 

It, his opinion Comrade Men« jhu^ a ^ 

rectly. If to hadift Btopped the Vo[o ^ 
Ming's Hearl may have aUed. vv twflrthy c0linse l or, 
sincere thanks. He was a true operation as sug- 

and wrongly opposed to ™ ™™ efS . He sa id: "Cholocys 
gestcd by Huang ^tX al eternal organs are ai- 
titis isn't the only troub lo a allve as H vs, and 

t0 an operation on 

tion can nave only ™*25ted me to go to the Soviet 
W ben Liu Shao-chi J^Xrton our departure and 
^Vfi^rt &v&^M my heart was 

0 f A S an? the beginning of 1956 many other events 
and facts to indicate that Mao was after my life. 

6) Mao seizes the post of General Secretary 
of the Central Committee 

During his preparations for the "rectification of style 
campaign" Mao Tse-tung performed a palace revolution 
and seized the post of General Secretary of the Party s 
Central Committee. Here is how things developed: 

In September 1941 Mao often said half in jest to mem- 
bers of the Politbureau: 

"Lo Fu is the Han Emperor Hsien Ti and i am Isao 
Tsao. Uut 1 am uol as noble as Tsao Tsao, who was oon 
r,ont with the title of Prince Weiwang (it was his son 
who later usurped the throne). I'll take up the sword and 
usurp the throne myself." 

One day in late September, at the close of a Polit- 
bureau meeting, he suddenly demanded that Lo Fu should 
at once "give him" the post of General Secretary, since it 
was "inconvenient for him to work" without it. Ten 
Pi-shill instantly retorted: 

"This will be ill-considered. It is best to leave the 



matter to the 7th Congress, where an official decision 
can be taken." 

The others said nothing, and the meeting ended. 

After this Mao took it upon himself, without so much 
as a by your leave, to preside at Poiitburonn meetings in 
place of Lo Fu, and in November made the latter go "on 
a tour of inspection" to the liberated area in northwest 
Shansi. It was in this manner that Mao usurped the post 
of General Secretary of the CC CPC. 

7) Mao forms a body of men to conduct 
the "style rectification campaign" 

Mao Tse-tung had no political cadres of his own. So he 
employed a variety of methods, including threats and 
promises, to form a body of men to run the "style recti- 
fication campaign". 

First he turned his attention to Liu Shao-chi, then sec- 
retary of the CPC Central China Bureau. According to 
Mao, he had often sought closer ties with Liu following 
the Tsnnyi conference. During the 6th Plenum of the 
SixLh Central Committee (October 1938) the two of them 
came to terms about a Mao-Liu bloc: after jointly seizing 
[tower in the Party they would institute for Mao the posl 
of CC Chairman (the CPC had never had this post be- 
fore). Mao would be in charge of military affairs, while 
the post of General Secretary would go to Liu, who would 
be in charge of Party work. To amass the "capital" 
essential for this appointment, Liu followed Mao's advice 
and wrote a book, On the Self-Education of a Communist, 
in 1939. Thereupon, Mao often stressed at Politbureau 
meetings and in private conversations that Liu's role in 
the Party should be enhanced. When he openly proclaimed 
"Maoism", he often said: "Liu Shao-chi is the first 
conductor and promoter of Maoism." 

Using the stick and the carrot, he won the backing of 
Kang Sheng, who was in charge of Central Committee 
security, and Chen Yun, chief of the Central Committee's 
organisational department. Later, he summoned Pong 
Chnn, then Secretary of the Shansi-Chahar-iiopeh branch 
of the CC CPC North China Bureau, to Yenan. A iter just 
one talk with him, Mao declared that Peng Chen was a 
"born Maoist". The same description of "born Maoist" he 
also gave lo Kao Kang, secretary of the Party commit- 



tee of the Shcnsi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area and secre- 
tary of the CPC Northwest Bureau. :; ' Thereupon ho sot up 
the Chancellery of the Central Committee and, as a sign 
of special trust, appointed the deputy chief of tho CC 
organisational department, Li Fu-chun (then alternate 
member of the CCCPC), as its chief. 

Besides, he recruited personal secretaries-Chen I o-ta 
(from the Central Committee's propaganda depart- 
ment) and Hu Ghiao-mu (from the propaganda depart- 
ment of the YCL). During the "style rectification cam- 
paign" he used them as assistants in writing articles and 
falsifying historical facts. 

Out of these eight people not more than three have 
survived, and they, too keep disappearing from the polit- 
ical scene one day and reappearing the next the lOSt 
were done to death one after the other or suffered from 
Mao's persecutions. 

2. TOE SECOND PERIOD OF 
"STYLE RECTIFICATION" 

During this period (February 1942-July 1943) Mao open- 
ly "rectified the style of work". 

On 1 February 1942 he spoke at the Central Party 
School (hcadquartors for the "rectification nf style" 
among Party cadres). His speech was entitled, "Rectify 
the Stylo of the Party". It formally inaugurated "the cam- 



* Previously. Kao Kang had been well disposed towards the 
Comintern, the Soviet Union and me. Between the autumn ol 
1939 and the summer of 1941 he brought top-ranking comrades 
from the Party committee of the Shcnsi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border 
Area and the' CPC Northwest Bureau to my lectures on tho 
history of the Soviet Communist Party. During the "stylo recti- 
fication campaign" Mao went out of his way to win him. For a 
time, Kao Kang became Mao's follower. After the Army of tho 
Soviet Union entered Northeast China he had frequent contacts 
with Soviet comrades because at that time he was in the North- 
east Bureau, and. besides, came under the good influence of Kai 
Feng, chief of the Bureau's propaganda department. Befriended 
by Mao. he had an opportunity to observe Mao's untruthfulness 
and perfidy, and became critical of Mao's "thoughts", line and 
policy. In 1954, Mao accused him of forming an anti-Party Kao 
(Kang)-Jao (Shu-shi) bloc", and had him eliminated. (For' more 
details see the section, "The 'Cultural Revolution' and the Maoist 
Bid for Cooperation with Imperialism", in the third part of this 
book. pp. 190-96. 



paign for the rectification of the style of Party, educa- 
tional and literary work", but was in fact the prelude to 
a reactionary public campaign against Leninism, the Com- 
intern, the Soviet Union, and the Communist Party of 
China. On 8 February he made another speech, "Against 
Stereotypes in the Party", spelling out additional guide- 
lines for the "rectification of the style of literary work". 
On 7 February, Chiehfangjihpao published a long article, 
"On Maoism", signed by a certain Chang Ju-hsin (pre- 
viously known as Chang Shu-art), a former follower of 
Wang Ching-wei and suspected of belonging to a Trotsky- 
ite group that had infiltrated the Parly. "On Maoism" was 
the overture to undisguised cavilling at Leninism and 
lauding of Maoism. Thereupon, in May, Mao held three- 
conferences "on literature and art", where he made the 
opening and closing speeches. Known as "talks at the 
Yenan forum on literature and art", they presented the 
basic guidelines for the "rectification of the style of work 
in literature and art", and were published in newspapers 
on 23 May. 

Here, I want to deal with the following four items: 
1. The Commission and subdivisions for the "rectifica- 
tion of the style of work". 

2 The methods and objectives of tho "rectification of 
stylo". 

3, My three talks with Mao concerning the "rectification 
of style". 

4. Mao's "talks at the Yenan forum on literature and 
art". 

1) The Commission and subdivisions for 
"the rectification of the style of work" 

To conduct the "style rectification campaign" Mao formed 
a "central commission", the members of which he picked 
personally. The chief members were Liu Shao-chi. Kang 
Sheng, Chen Yun, Peng Chen, Kao Kang and Li Fy> 
chun— the body of men Mao had recruited during the 
preparatory period. They followed his bidding to the let- 
ter Until January 1943 the commission was chaired by 
Kang Sheng, then Liu Shao-chi returned to Yenan from 
Central China and took over. 

In Yenan, the "rectification campaign was concen- 
trated in three largo subdivisions. 



The first was the Central Party School. In addition to 
the students of the Parly School, workers ol Party com- 
mittees— from county to territorial CC bureaus- were 
summoned here from all parts ol the country lo undergo 
"rectification". So were army commanders and political 
officers (regimental and higher), cadres of administrative 
organs in areas (county and higher) held by the 8th 
Route or New 4th armies, and Communists active in the 
governing bodies of mass organisations. The "rectifica- 
tion" in the Party School was beaded by Peng Chen. 

The second subdivision, headed by Kao Rang, concerned 
workers at all levels of Party bodies, administrative 
organs and mass organisations in the Shonsi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia Border Area. 

The third subdivision was for workers ol U_ 
bodies, and was headed by Li Fu-chun. 

The "style rectification campaign virtually converted 
Yenan into a huge concentration camp. The premises of 
schools, institutions and offices became places ol provi- 
sional detention. Nobody was allowed to communicate 
with anybody— to write or telephone, or do anything, 
without permission of "rectification campaign" officials. 

2) The methods and objectives 
of the "rectification of style" 

Mao Tsc-tung instructed all those who were subjected to 
"rectification" to study the documents he had prescribed, 
to write "confessions", and to engage in "self-criticism". 
The Commission for the Rectification of Style announced 
that of all documents and writings only Mao's works were 
correct and should therefore he diligently read and reread 
as an important means of ideological re-education. The 
Commission specially emphasised Mao's pamphlet On New 
Democracy because, it said. "Maoism equals New Democ- 
racy" and because the booklet was the "prime and cap- 
ital Maoist theoretical work". It followed that the works 
of Lenin, the documents of the Comintern and the CPC, 
and those of other Parly leaders, wore wrong and those 
who read them were dogmatists. The Marx-Engels-Lenin- 
Stalin-Mao formula was accordingly changed to Marx 
Engels-Mao. Some of the cadres (even high-ranking) were 
so badly cowed that they publicly burned the listed works 
and documents or simply threw them away. Some of then) 
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said, "Luckily 1 have never read them, for otherwise 1 

would have become a dogmatist."' 

The Commission also named the inoth ods and objects of 
"criticism": 

1) Criticise your acquaintances, as well as yourself. 

2) Say only derogatory things about yourself and 
others, and on no account say anything good; but about 
Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-chi and a few other listed per- 
sons speak well only and on no account badly. 

3) The main objects of criticism were prescribed — first 
of all the "dogmatic group" headed by Wang Ming and 
Po Ku for "spreading Russian Marxism (Leninism)" and, 
second, the group of "empiricists" headed by Chon Fn-lni 
and Peng Teh-huai for "treading in the footsteps of the 
dogma lists". 

Those who bad studied in the Soviet Union, the intel- 
ligentsia, and those doing theoretical or political work 
were told to confess lo heing "dogmatists", while those 
of working-class and peasant background and those doing 
practical work were told to confess to being "empiricists". 
The overwhelming majority of Party leaders, cadres and 
rank-and-file members were thus accused of dogmatism 
or empiricism. The label of "captives" or "helpers" of the 
dogmatists was attached to the "empiricist*" in order to 
associate them with the "dogmatists" and thus justify 
striking the main blow at the latter. 

In fact, there had never been any dogmatic or empiric- 
ist group in the Communist Party of China. That is a 
rank Maoist, invention, a pretext for al lacking the major- 
ity of the Party memhership. ,. 

'4) All were obliged to confess to the "mistake of pro- 
moting the " 'left'-opporlunist line of Wang Ming and 
Po Ku during the civil war" and the "right-opportunist 
line of Wang Ming during the anti-Japanese war". 

In fact, there had been no such lines. They were hg- 
ments of Mao's imagination which he used during the 
"rectification" to hit out at Wang Ming. Po Ku, and the 
majority of the Party membership. 

5) Everyone was required to confess that he hail not 
known Maoism (considered the gravest of all "mistakes ) 
and bad "blindly believed in Russian Marxism, that is 
Leninism" Everyone was required lo promise "to thro* 
away the ideological weapon of Russian Marxism and tak< 
up Chinese Marxism, that is, Maoism . 
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Mao said at the Ycnan forum on art and literature that 
"many members of the Party had organisationally joined 
the Party, but bad not entirely joined or even not at all 
joined the Party ideologically". This charge was directed 
against Communists working in art and literature, but 
also against Ihe overwhelming majority of the Party mem- 
bership. As a result the Central Commission for the Rec- 
tification of Stylo began demanding "confessions" to this 
effect from almost the whole lot of Party leaders and 
members. They were required to admit that they had 
joined the Party only organisationally, but not ideolog- 
ically, which was meant to say that they had ideological- 
ly joined the party of "Russian Marxism" and not the 
party of "Chinese Marxism". They were required to re- 
nounce "Russian Marxism" and espouse "Chinese Marx- 
ism", and were told they would not be considered mem- 
bers of the CPC ideologically until they did so. 

6) Everyone was also required to confess to the "gross 
mistake" of not appreciating "the greatness of Mao Tse- 
lung" and not knowing that "Mao Tae-tung was the leader 
of the CPC". Everyone was required to promise hence- 
forth to consider Mao "the sole leader" and to follow his 
leadership. And so on. 

In accordance with these instructions, leaders and 
cadres conducting the "rectification" in the various offices 
called endless big and small meetings at which everyone 
was made to criticise himself and others. People were 
continuously required to write and rewrite their "confes- 
sions", and no matter how much one did so — orally or in 
writing — it was still said that he had not "fully apprehend- 
ed his faults", that he had not "criticised all there was 
to criticise" and must continue to engage in self-flagella- 
tion. This continued until people were stripped of their 
inner communist and revolutionary essence, even their 
human essence. But even when they were reduced to this 
state they were still told that they had not criticised "deep- 
ly enough". They were in a state of stupor and exhaus- 
tion, and were played off one against another and forced to 
"unmask" and slander one another at meetings and in 
written "confessions". This was a deliberate tactic to 
create an atmosphere of mistrust, suspicion, hostility and 
mutual slander. Everybody was told to believe only Mao 
Tsc-tung, Liu Shao-chi and a few others. 
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"Any now ideology and any new 'ism'," Mao said at 
the time, "is very difficult to assimilate in the period of 
its conception, for people are accustomed to the old 'isms' 
and ideologies. We must therefore follow the example of 
Mohammed, who converted people to the now faith by 
force, with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the 
other. When rectifying the style of work we must resort 
to force, making people adopt Maoism." It became com- 
mon practice in all subdivisions to arrest poople, hang 
them up by their arms, beat them, even kill. In this delib- 
erately created atmosphere of stress and terror peoplo 
were continuously made to express their "determina- 
tion" to resist "Russian Marxism", to war against the line 
of the Comintern and against "dogmatic" and "empiricist" 
leaders, and henceforth to believe only in "Maoism" and 
support only the Maoist leadership. 

Mao made a succession of anti-Soviet and pro-German 
pronouncements, such as, "the Soviet Union is sure to 
fall, Germany is sure to win", "twenty-four-year-old so- 
cialism is no match for eight-year-old fascism", "Stalin 
cannot overcome Hitler", and "Russians are no match 
for Germans". And here is one more: "Stalin's strategic 
plan of defending Moscow, Leningrad and Stalingrad is a 
blunder. These cities should he abandoned to the Germans. 
Soviet troops should withdraw east behind the Urals 
and wait until America, Britain and France open the sec- 
ond front, then begin a joint counter-offensive. Until that 
time the Soviets should deploy only small forces and 
partisan detachments to conduct guerrilla warfare. Unless 
this is done defeat is inevitable." ITe tried to discredit 
Leninism, invented false versions of the history of the 
Soviet Communist Party and of Russia, expressed his 
contempt of, and slandered the Soviet people and the 
Soviet Army. All this was a guideline for the campaign 
officials who, with Mao's "sword" in hand, made the 
subjects of "rectification" repeat Mao's libel against 
Lenin's great party, the great Soviet Union, the great So- 
viet people and the great Soviet Army at meetings and 
in their "confessions". 

Every lime Mao voiced his absurd "thoughts at tolif- 
bureau meetings in August and September 1941, Jen Pi- 
sh ih Lo Fu, and I never failed to retort that we must 
keep our faith in Leninism, the leaders of the Soviet 
Communist Party, the potential of the Soviet Union, the 
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Soviet people, and the strength of the Soviet Army; the 
setbacks of the Soviet Army were temporary and in the 
long run the socialist Soviet Union was bound to win and 
Hitler's fascist Germany was bound to lose. Scowling 
ominously, Mao would reply with unrcpressed anger: 
"Time will show. The near future will show who is cor- 
rect." Here, at least, he was right— very soon the facts 
did show. 

3) My three talks with Mao on "rectification" 

In October 1941, April 1944 and December 1948 Mao and 
I met to discuss the campaign for "the rectification of the 
style of work". Mao made no bones about replying to all 
important questions related to the campaign, shedding 
light, on its true motives. 

In our first conversation Mao in effect replied to the 
question why be had pounced on me (Wang Ming), Bo 
Ku, Lo Fu, 'Wang Chia-hsiang, Kai Feng, Yang Shang- 
kun and Ghu Jui as the "chief exponents of dogmatism" 
and on Chou Eu-lai and Peng Tch-huai as the "chief ex- 
ponents of empiricism". Here is how it happened. 

In our talk on the night of 4 October 1941, Mao said, 
"there are three people popular among Party cadres. The 
first is you, Wang Ming, the second is Chou En-lai, and 
the third is old man Peng Tch-huai. You, Comrade Wang 
Ming, amalgamate theory and practice, you have a polit- 
ical mind and a sense of realism. Chou En-lai is a good 
diplomat, as well as a good organiser and administrator. 
And old man Peng is equally strong in military things 
and politics. To him we owe most of our big successes 
in North China. There are a few other very capable peo- 
ple among those who have studied in Moscow Po Ku, Lo 
Fu, Wang Chia-hsiang, Kai Feng, Yang Shang-kun and 
Chu Jui." 

Subsequently, Mao denounced these people as "dogma- 
tists", "empiricists", "subjectivists", "sectarians", arid the 
like. They were the chief target of his attacks. Through 
them he attacked others, using this as a means of glori- 
fying his own person. 

In our second conversation Mao explained the purpose 
of the "rectification of style", and told me why it encoun- 
tered strong resistance among Party cadres. This was on 
1 April 1044 at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
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Silting at my bedside, Mao good-naturedly said: 

"Comrade Wang Ming, you fell ill before the rectifica- 
tion of style began officially. This is why 1 had no op- 
portunity to discuss with you some questions of the cam- 
paign. Today, 1 have come to tell you what is hidden 
deep in my soul. 

"To begin with, why 1 needed to rectify style? The 
prime purpose is to rewrite the history of the Communist 
Party of China as my own history. How can this be done? 
It is necessary to create Maoism. Mow can one write the 
history of the CPC as the personal history of Mao Tso- 
tung if there is no Maoism? 

"The Communist Party of China was always guided by 
Leninism, fn the early period of the Chinese revolution, 
Lenin and Stalin helped us to solve many questions of 
theory and to work out our political line. HYom the begin- 
ning/ the CPC was guided by the Comintern. The Soviet 
Communist Party and Soviet Government helped the CPC 
and the Chinese revolution in every possible way. All 
these arc historical facts. 

"At critical times in the history of the CPC when, say. 
Chen Tu-hsiu committed his right-opportunist mistake 
in 1927 and the Chinese revolution was in critical straits, 
Comrade Tsyui Tsyu-po took the lead in combatting 
Chen Tu-hsiuisin. The Central Committee called its Au- 
gust Seventh Conference on the advice of the Comintern 
in support of Tsyui Tsyu-po against Chen Tu-hsiu. This 
was how we overcame Chen Tu-hsiu's mistake. 

"In 1930 Li Li-sen committed his 'left'-opporlunist mis- 
take and created grave difficulties for the Chinese revo- 
lution. At that time it was you, Comrade Wang Ming, 
who took the lead in combatting the Li Li-sen line. The 
Executive of the Comintern sent a letter to the CC CI C 
criticising the Li Li-sen lino and advising us lo call the 
4th Plenum to denounce the Li Li-sen line and supported 
your struggle against it. This was how we overcame Li- 
Li-sen's mistake. . 

"After the 18 September events ol 1931, Japan commit- 
ted 'one aggression after another against China, while hi 
China itself there was a civil war between the Kuoniin- 
tailg and the Communist Party. Supported by the Comm- 
0 n and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, you 
formulated and developed the policy ol the urate « on 
al anti-Japanese front, which enabled us to mount . 
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Nationwide anti-Japauese war for the salvation of our 
country. 

"This, too, is a historical fact. 

"But if this is acknowledged, how will it be possible 
to write the history of the CPC as the personal history 
of Mao Tse-tung? So what was I to do? 1 decided to con- 
duct a campaign lor the rectification of the style of work, 
to disavow Leninism and to disavow the role of Lenin, 
Stalin, the Comintern, and the Soviet Union in the history 
of the CPC and the Chinese revolution. We say that 
Leninism is inapplicable to the Chinese revolution, that 
everything Lenin and Stalin said about the Chinese revo- 
lution was wrong, that the recommendations of the Com- 
intern were wrong, and that the Soviet Union never 
helped the CPC, and that if sometimes it did help, its 
help was useless and harmful. We do not recognise Tsyui 
Tsyu-po's services in combatting Chen Tu-hsiu and say, 
on the contrary, that he had been wrong. We do not 
recognise your services in combatting Li Li-sen and say, 
on the contrary, that your line was still more left than 
Li Li-sen's. We do not recognise your services in devis- 
ing the policy of the united national anti-Japanese front, 
and say that yours was an incorrect right-opportunist line. 
We also say that on the ideological plane the Commu- 
nist Party of China was always guided by Maoism, that 
the CPC and the Chinese revolution owe all their achieve- 
ments of the past twenty-four years to Mao's leadership, 
and that the many mistakes committed by certain leaders 
of the CPC at different times were rectified by Mao. 

"Alas, though the rectification has now been going 
on for a long lime, my opinions are still encountering 
very strong resistance. 

"What am 1 to do? 

"I have given it a lot of thought, but have found no 
solution. To be sure, things arc a bit simpler with Lenin- 
ism, the Comintern, and the Soviet Union because the 
Comintern has been dissolved and nobody can now 
force us to recognise them. Things are also simple with 
Tsyui Tsyu-po, for he is dead. He committed a pulschist 
mistake after the 7 August conference, and the 9th 
Plenum of the Comintern Executive has criticised him 
for it. So did the 6th Congress of the CPC. In fact, 
this was the reason why it did not elect him General Secre- 
tary. The 3rd Plenum of our Central Committee (1930) 



saw him commit another mistake-that of conciliation 
with the Li Li-sen line. So, his influence in the Party 
is now negligible. ,y 
"It is much harder to deal with you. You have writ- 

and JheTprT inSt lh ° P Li , Sen Hne - The Comintern 
and the Li t have passed resolutions against the Li Li- 
son me. People remember this. You also wrote many 
articles, reports and other documents on the unite "na- 
tional anti-Japanese front. Your part in working out the 
policy of the united national anti-Japanese "front is 
known not only to the Comintern and the fraternal par- 
ties, hut even to the Kuomintang and other parties and 
groups. Our Party has followed this policy for a number 
of years, is following it now, and will follow it until 
\-tt- e i ° f th ° anti - J ai>aneso war. This is why it is very 
diihcult for Party cadres to accept my version that Wang 
Ming did not fight against Li Li-sen or that his opposi- 
tion to the Li Li-sen line was wrong, that Wang Ming 
had no part in working out the policy of the "united 
national anti-Japanese front, and that Wang Ming stood 
for an incorrect policy. 

"On the other hand, if 1 were to recognise the line 
of the 4th Central Committee Plenum as correct, and 
if I were to acknowledge that it was you who formulat- 
ed the united national anti-Japanese front policy, you 
would occupy 15 years in the 24-year history of our 
Party. Could there be any Maoism in that case? How 
would it be possible then to write the history of our 
Party as the personal history of Mao Tsc-tung? 

"What am 1 to do? 

"1 have thought of a solution: 1 am going to ask you 
to concede your services to me. Will you agree?" 
1 replied: 

"My views on this score differ from yours. He who 
rejects Leninism and the role of the Comintern and the 
Soviet Union in the Chinese revolution cannot be a 
Communist. No Communist, no matter how big or small 
his contribution is to the Party and revolution, should 
regard it as his own credit, for it is the credit of the 
Party, the Comintern, and Marxism-Leninism. When 
Dimitrov, Thorez and other comrades said to me at the 
7th Congress of the Comintern: your contribution to the 
united national anti-Japanese front is a credit to you, 
for you have done a great service to the Party, the people 
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of China, the whole Chinese nation/ 1 ' 1 replied: it is not. 
my personal credit, but a credit to the Party, the Com- 
intern, and Marxism-Leninism. 

"As you know, soon after the 7th Congress Dumlrov 
officially informed me that Comrade A. A. Zhdanov had 
reported on the results of the 7th Comintern Congress 
to the Politbureau of the Soviet Communist tarty and 
that Zhdanov and the Politbureau had commended my 
speeches at the Congress, and in particular the new 
policy of a united national anti-Japanese front present- 
ed on behalf of the CPC; Zhdanov said that my arrow 
had hit the target. ** To these words of praise, too, I 

'^M' prinl^ecall that before style rectification 
you yourself repeatedly said at meetings and to me 
■The new policy of the united national anti-Japanese 
f out a great discovery; it would have been very dif- 
ficult ?«r our Party and the Chinese Ked Army to over- 
come their difficulties without this policy; the Clni esc 
eonle would not have been able to wage the ant 1- 
LmneJwar on the scale of the whole country without 

tihs policy; it is a great credit for Comrade Wang Ming. 

And mv reply was again the same. 
"But if you think those are my credits and it you 

want me to 'concede' them to you, let me ask you tins: 

Lo 'concede' in what way?" 

-n". S fi that you headed the struggle against the 
Li Li-sen line will not be mentioned. We will consider 
I hat I beaded the struggle against the Li Li-sen line. 
Let us say that the Red Army of the b ukicn-Kiangs, 
Soviet' area, of which I was then political commissar 
did not support the Li Li-scn line and that, therefore I 
was the one who headed the struggle against the Li ^ 
sen line. What do you say to that? 
1 asked him: 



* Comrade Oinutrov repeated these words m a conversation 
with me in the presence of Rang Shong and Wang Uuu-hsiang 
shortly before my return to China in November 1937. 

** At the time of the "style rectification campaign Mao 
often deliberately said: "We discharge Marxist-Leninist 'arrows 
at I be targets of the Chinese revolution. Dogmatists discharge 
arrows without any target." These words wore aimed against 
Comrade Zhdanov's remark. 



"Do you think this version will convince Party cadres? 
The Red Army of the Fukien-Kiangsi Soviet area, 
of which you were commissar, attacked Changsha when 
the city was almost defenceless, and mounted a second 
attack when it was packed with enemy troops This 
resulted in heavy losses for the Red Army. After the 
4th Plemim following their arrival in Chuitsin, Comrades 
Jen Pi-slnh and Wang Chia-hsiang called a special 
Party conference of the Fukien-Kiangsi Soviet area al 
winch the second attack on Changsha was described as 
a left -adventurist mistake. The conference adopted a 
resolution on this score. So, will tho cadres accept your 
present version?" 

"Quite true," he mumbled, "but there is no other 
choice." 

Again I asked him: 

"And in what manner am I to 'concede' to you the 
credit for creating the united national anti-Japanese front?" 
He replied: 

"We will simply take no notice of the fact that it 
was you who worked out the policy of the united nation- 
al anti-Japanese front. Let us consider that I did it. 
From now on we will say that the united front policy 
of tho CPC was launched on 27 December 1935, the day 
when 1 delivered a report on the united front at the 
conference of Party cadres in Wayopao." 

1 replied: 

"Do you think you can convince the cadres? Consider 
the following facts: 

"First, the Party had been working on the united 
national anti-Japanese front policy for a number of 
years before you delivered this report. On the day after 
the 18 September events (1931) , tho Central Committee 
set the sights on a national-revolutionary war of the 
armed people against Japanese imperialism. It said so 
clearly in its appeal to the people of China in connec- 
tion with the Shenyang (Mukden) events. Putting to 
shame the non-resistance policy of Chiang Kai-shek. In 
furtherance of this course during the Shanghai battle 
against the Japanese, the Central Committee issued the 
slogan, 'Workers, peasants, soldiers, students and mer- 
chants, unite to resist Japan and save the Motherland!' 
This slogan was consonant with the united front policy. 
Accordingly our Party organised an anti-Japanese vol- 
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•untcer army oi Shanghai workers and called on tlie pea- 
pie of Shanghai Lo help the 19th Route Army. 

"In 1932 when the Japanese occupied the three north 
eastern provinces and set up the Manchukuo puppet 
slate, the Central Committee scat a letter dated 2;j De- 
cember Lo the Manchurian provincial committee, calling 
on it to create a united anti-Japanese and anti-Manchukuo 
front In 1934, the CPC delegation to the Comintern 
sent Comrade Yang Sung lo the northeastern prov* 
inces Lo supervise the activation of the aati-Japauese 
Uaioa Army of Northeast Chiaa. 

"In January 1933, the central Soviet government of 
China and the high command of the Chinese Red Army 
announced that they were ready to conclude an agreement 
on three simple conditions with any other Chinese army 
on joint armed resistance to the Japaaese invaders. Chen 
Cheng supreme commander of the Kuommtang liqui- 
dation' of communists' front, and generals of other regu- 
lar armies, sent a telegram to Chiang Kai-shek, asking 
him to end his 'liquidation of communists' campaign 
and launch joint resistance lo Japan. The command of 
the 19th Route Army and the people's government of 
Fukien proviace officially coacluded aa agreemeat with 
the Chiaese Red Army aad the Soviet government of 
China on joint resistance to Japan and struggle against 
Chiang Kai-shek. The anti-Japanese Union Army ol 
Chahar-Suiyuan, headed by Feng Yu-hsiang, Chi Hung- 
chang and others, also collaborated with our Party on 
the basis of these three simple conditions. The three 
conditions were also acclaimed by the groups holding 
power in Kwaagtuag, Kwangsi, Shensi, Szechuan, and 

other provinces. 

"hi the beginning of 1934, a six-point programme oi 
the preparatory committee for armed self-defence was 
issued over the signatures of Soong Ching-ling * and 
3,000 other prominent personalities. Welcoming this ap- 
peal, people in all our big cities aad maay overseas 
Chinese began organising local preparatory self-defence 
committees, which proved highly effective in uniting 
the mass of the people to resist Japan and save the 
country. 



;f The widow of Dr. Sun Yat-sen; also known as Madame 



"In August 1935, our Central Committee and Hie Chi- 
nese Soviet government issued a joint appeal to all com- 
patriots concerning anti-Japanese resistance and national 
salvation, setting out concrete organisational measures 
and a programme of ten principles for uniting the efforts 
of ail parties, governments and armies in China. This 
appeal was enthusiastically received by all parties, groups 
and mass organisations, including a majority in the 
Kuomintang. 

"All these political documents on the united national 
anti-Japanese front adopted and issued by the CPC, wore 
drawn up by me. And as you have just said, this is 
known not only inside but also outside the Party, and 
not only inside but also outside the country. 

"Besides, in my speech on behalf of our Central 
Committee at the 7th Congress of the Comintern I set 
out the content of the August First Appeal, and gave 
notice of the change that had begun in all our Party 
work to facilitate and further the united national anti- 
Japanese front policy. In November of the same year 
I published an article, 'The New Situation and the New 
Policy', about the theory and tactics of the united nation- 
al anti-Japanese front. The idea of joining hands with 
Chiang Kai-shek lo resist Japan for national salvation 
was first presented in this article In the beginning of 
December this prompted Chiang Kai-shek to send Teng 
Wen-i, military attache of the Kuomintang Embassy in 
the USSR, as his own and the Kuomintang Central 
Executive's representative to the Government of the 
USSR and to the Comintern leadership with a request 
to facilitate negotiations between him and me as rep- 
resentative of the CPC in the Comintern on questions of 
cooperation between the Kuomintang and the Communist 
Party in the anli-Japanese struggle for national salva- 
tion. Though no specific agreement was reached for objec- 
tive and subjective reasons, a start was made in Kuomin- 
tang-Communist Party contacts, an exchango of opinions 
had taken place, and certain common viewpoints were 
established. 

"Second (I continued), ovcrybody knows that two days 
before your report, the Politbureau had adopted a resolu- 
tion on the current situation and the tasks of the Party, 
in which it announced its decision to follow a united 
front policy and implement a corresponding programme. 



Though the Politbureau was not fully informed of the 
new internal and international situation and its resolu- 
tion contained several serious mistakes, it had thereby 
officially adopted the muted national anti-Japanese front 
policy Everybody knows that the resolution was based on 
Tf actual report of Chang Hao* and Liu Chang-shen, ' 
who had been sent on my request and through the good 
offices of the Soviet Communist Party s Pjl^jreauto 
Wavnmn Their report consisted of 1 the report ano. 

^^^^^^ 

resistance and nationa salv aUon , the AugU^ ^ 

Appeal and $J»^J^J2*n* the revolution- 
gress of the Comm tern wm countries and 

reported at that time? ** ,! 



* Chang Hao (alias Li Fu-sheng, real name Lin Chun-tan)- 

a worker member of the Sixth CPC Central Committee. In ho 

ea.lv thirtte he represented the Chinese trade unions in the 

Hed Pronntern. lie died in Yenan in 1942, soon alter the official 

launchinn of the "style rectification campaign. 

launching ^rttM s^ ^ J name Wang Hsiang- 

pao) -former Vladivostok docker member of the Soviet Com- 
munist Partv since 1923, twice elected member of the Chineso 
Communist krtfs Central Committee. After liberation, he was 
deputy chairman of the All-China Council of Trade Unions. In 
1967 during the "cultural revolution", he was mobbed and killed 
bv "'red guards" (hungweipings) on Mao s orders. 

*** This so-called report was included in the first volume oi 
Mao's Selected Works 16 years later, in 1951, after considerable 
doctoring, entitled, "On the Tactics of Fighting Japanese .Im- 
perialism". The report was not in support, but rather against, 
the united national anti-Japanese front policy. If we are to 
believe this report, the Communist Party of China lacked re- 
sources to build a united national anti-Japanese front with the 
Kuomintang and the local power-holding groups. The report said: 
"The big local bullies and bad gentry, the big warlords, the big 
bureaucrats and the big cornpradores have long made up their 
minds. . . They have formed a camp of traitors; for them such 
a question as whether or not they are to become slaves of a 
foreign nation does not exist, because they have already ob- 
literated national demarcations and their interests are inseparable 



"It is not likely, therefore, that the cadres will believe 
what you will now say on this score." 
Mao replied: 

"Quite true. However, there is no other choice but to 
make them believe it. This is why I have come to tell 
you what is hidden deep in my soul. 

"But I will give it some more thought. And I beg you 
to help me find a way out. Let us say no more today! You 
are ill, too much talk tires you. But let me caution you: 
on no account must you tell anyone else about the content 
of our conversation today." 

There is only one conclusion that can bo drawn from 
this: Mao's "style rectification campaign" was motivated 
exclusively by selfish aims; Mao acted as a rank career- 
ist and narrow nationalist. 

Describing Mao's behaviour during the "style rectifica- 
tion", some Party cadres said: "Mao is a political swin- 
dler. Everything he says and does during the 'rectification' 
campaign is a sheer swindle", or: "Mao is without prin- 
ciples, without scruples, without morals, and without 
shame. What really needs merciless rectification is his 
style of these four withouts." 

As I learned later, Mao had come to tell me what was 
"hidden deep in his soul" not only because Party cadres 
were strongly opposed to the "style rectification cam- 
paign", but also because shortly before our conversation 
Georgi Dimitrov had sent me a letter supporting my polit- 
ical positions. It had been intercepted and concealed by 
Mao. And Mao knew, of course, that Dimitrov was then 
in charge of the Soviet Communist Party's department of 
international information. Dimitrov's letter worried Mao. 
Ho was embarrassed by the "style rectification campaign". 
So, soon after this talk with me, he announced the end 
of "emergency salvation", and launched a period of "self- 
refutation" and "rehabilitation". 

In our third talk Mao admitted that he had been wrong 
to oppose Leninism and promote Maoism. 

Also, he admitted that he had been wrong to fabricate 
Wang Ming's two "opportunistic mistakes". 



from those of imperialism; their chief of chiefs is none other 
than Chiang Kai-shek." Referring to the national bourgeoisie, 
£o held 1 that only its "left win/was likely "to take part m the 
struggle" against Japanese aggression. 



The talk was in his Hsipeipo home on ISJDecember 
1948 It was the ftfbh time we talked since October 1948, 
and the content of our conversation attracted the attentmn 
of the 2nd Plenum of the Seventh CC OIL W Marcn 
1949. Here are the main points of our conversation. 

^Co°rnmde Wang Ming, we have , spoken four times and 
exchanged opinions four times. Today, I want you to 
sneak voir mind on certain important issues connected 
with the style rectification campaign, such as the qucs- 
Sn „ Leninism, the political line during the civil war, 
the political lino during the anti-Japanese war and so on 
vH^SSnrm opinion, 1 find myself in the wrong, I 
will rectify my mistakes." 

I said: . 
"You have already spoken on these matters during our 
talk in April 1944. As the proverb says, you have hung 
a cowbell round the tiger's neck and it is up to you to 
take it off. If you want to rectify your mistakes, do so. 
Why ask the opinion of others? Besides, you are imper- 
vious to the opinion of others if it does not fit your own; 
not only do you lose your temper, but you also persecute 
people." 

Mao answered: 

"Comrade Wang Ming, let mo assure you that I havo 
made great progress in that respect. I show no rancour, 
and am ready to rectify my mistakes " 

"Fine," I said. "Let's discuss the questions you have 
raised. The first question- -on Leninism and 'Mao's 
thoughts'. You will recall that even in the preparatory 
period of Ihc style rectification campaign I advised you 
against creating any Maoism, and I told you not to go 
against Leninism. I said that this would do no good to 
the Communist Party of China, to the world communist 
movement, and even lo you personally. What is your 
present view on tliis score?" 

"I am now trying to decide what to do next. Mind you, 
I have taken no decisions. I must give it a little more 
thought," Mao replied. 

"The second question," I continued, "concerns the polit- 
ical line of the 4th Plenum. At the 7th Plenum you 
said the line of the ith was more left than the Li Li-sen 
line, because in my book about the struggle against the 
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Li Li-sen linc :; ' I wrote that the 3rd Plenum had failed 
to criticise some of Li Li-sen's rightist theoretical views. 
You said: 'Since Wang Ming says there were rightist ele- 
ments in Li Li-sen's line, he must be still farther loft 
than Li Li-sen . 

. "Now, I ? sk l m: did ™t the Leninists criticise Trotsky- 
ism for being 'left' in form and right in content? Does 
Tro\sky? rant dedllction that the y were more 'left' than 

"Li Li-scn's ideas about the Chinese revolution and 
he revolutionary situation in China were of the extreme 
e t variety But his ideas about the forces and p en- 
tall ies of the Chinese revolution were of the extreme 
right variety. This is why the letter of the Comintern 
Executive described the Li Li-sen line as semi-Trotsky 

"Why may one point out Li Li-sen's 'left' mistakes 
and not his right theoretical mistakes? After all Li Li-sen 
had not only ordered the Chinese Red Army' to attack 
big cities, had not only mspired armed putsches in many 

, C ^ 1( V nd / iad n0t only called on Soviet Union 
and the Mongolian People's Republic to send troops and 
help the insurrection, but had also urged the proletariat 
m all Dhe imperialist countries to rise in support of the 
uprismg in China. Did not I in my book and the 4th 
itenum in its resolution severely criticise these extreme 
leftist, adventurist mistakes of Li Li-sen? Did I or the 
4th Plenum ever suggest that troops should also come 
Irom the Moon or Mars to help the Chinese revolution' 1 
I did not. Neither did the 4th Plenum. So how can any- 
body say the line of the 4th Plenum was 'Wang Ming'« 
line' and more 'left' than the Li Li-son line?" 

"The mistakes attributed to the 4th Plenum are not my 
invention," Mao said. "They are the invention of Liu, 
Shao-chi. But 1 accepted his opinion, and now T admit 
that I was wrong." 

"The third question^" I continued, "is that of the Party 

line during; the anti-Japanese war. On arriving in Yenan 

from Moscow on 29 November 1937, I said among other 

things in my report to a Politbureau meeting early in 

December that Comrade Dimilrov recommended us to 
— — - — tt— . 

* The reference is to Wang Ming's Struggle for the Further. 
tfolshevisation of the Communist Party of China. 



studv the French Communist Party's popular front , ox- 

'StTnVver mentioned these two slogans aeeta. Not 
there was no occasion to mention worn, uea 

Council. It was a time ol national crisis ana « 

lT- 5 ^naT™ r« <5 people on, 

P°a tv ; v ™ of h current situation end its stondpoin 

Japanese front' is a bad slogan, because it signifies, evcry- 
£E?tteSS Chiang Kai-shek and Yen g^tf. 

"Now let mo ask you: according to Liu the slogan 
'everything tSough the united national ant -Japanese 
front' is equivalent to 'everything through Chiang Kai- 
shek and Yon Hsi-shan', and is therefore incorrect Also 
acoorS to Li u , the slogan 'subordinate everything to 
the united national anti-Japanese front is correct, though 
by his own logic it should be equivalent to subordinate 
everything to Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan . What 
kind of juggling is this? 

"What is the united national anti-Japanese trontf it 
is the policy of our Party in a definite historical period 
of anti-Japanese resistance and national salvation; it is 
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the Parly's general line during this period. What was the 
content and purpose of our Party's united front policy? 
To unite, on definite terms, all classes, all parties and 
political groups, all armed forces, all governments, all 
ethnic groups, and all mass organisations, excluding pro- 
Japanese elements, in order to wage a national-revolu- 
tionary war of resistance against Japanese imperialism 
and in defence of China's national independence, state 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. At the same time, 
the Party sees this historical period as a preliminary pe- 
riod opening the way to the victory of the Chinese bour- 
geois-democratic revolution on the scale of the whole 
country. 

"This is why the slogan 'subordinate everything to the 
united national anti-Japanose front' moans that in a def- 
inite historical period the Party subordinates all its activ- 
ity to this policy. The slogan 'everything through the 
united national anti-Japanese front' means that in the 
given historical period the Party discharges its mission 
through this policy. This is how I understood, and now 
understand, the meaning of these two slogans. They were 
suggested by Georgi Dimitrov and I agree with them. 

"Why did Liu identify our Party policy with Chiang 
Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan? Liu interpreted 'everything 
through the united national anti-Japanese front' to mean 
'everything through Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan' 
precisely because he identified the policy of the united 
national anti-Japanese front with Chiang Kai-shek and 
Yon Hsi-shan. To follow Liu's logic, the united front pol- 
icy is equivalent, to the policy of Chiang Kai-shek and 
Yen Hsi-shan. Can there be anything more absurd? 

"As for Liu's contention that there was no organisa- 
tion in China similar to the popular front committee in 
France through which the parties concerned could settle 
all affairs by negotiation-this was untrue. Though there 
was no united national anti-Japanese front committee in 
China there was the bipartisan commission of the Kuomin- 
tang and Communist Party, which were tho basis of, and 
the biggest forces in, the united front. There was no 
other political party as massive and strong as either the 
Kuomintang or the Communist Party. There were several 
small parties and groups, out of which the left followed 
the Communist Party and the right followed the Kuomin- 
tang In other words, when the Kuomintang and the 
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Communist Party came to terms on some issue, tins was 
tantamount to an agreement among all parties and groups 
in the country. This is a recognised fact. _ 

"As you know, at that time tho hipart.sau commission 
consisted of the following: Wang Ming, Chou En- ai, Po 
Ku and Yeh Chien-ying for the Communist Party and 
Chen Li-fu Chang Chun, Rang Tse and Liu Gmen-chun 
to ?he Kuomfntang, with major issues heing directly ne~ 

g0 ^° d a dd!L C ter g e waftne Joint National Political 

Z!f bKen'V. tulintang, the Communist Party, 

'^^l^sSSlSS^ there was 
no mechani^ii China through which different partms 
could settle issues by negotiation, was contrary to the 

f '"'After the anti-Japanese war began and following the 
emergence of the united national anti-Japanese front on 
a countrywide scale, all questions concerning the Com- 
munist Party, the 8th Route and the New 4th armies, 
and all other questions of interest to our Party, were ne- 
gotiated by our Party with the Ruomintang. In fact, none 
of these issues could be settled without the Communist 
Party This Chiang Kai-shek knew perfectly well. As tor 
Yen Hsi-shan and other local power-holders, they were 
even more strongly conscious of the fact that certain 
things could not be settled without the Communist Party. 

'This is why Liu's contention that Chiang Kai-shek and 
Yen Hsi-shan would not negotiate with the Com- 
munist Party was also contrary to the facts. 

•'If Liu had made these contentions before I left the 
6th Plenum to go to Chungking, I would have explained 
at once that his understanding of the Party's united na- 
tional anti-Japanese front policy is out of line with both 
the Leninist theory on the united national anti-imperialist 
front and the present state of the united national anti- 
Japanese front in China. 

"At the end of 1938, after I returned from Chungking 
to Yenau, you said to me: 'I have put Liu Shao-chi right 
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in my concluding remarks at the Gth Central Committee 
Plenum'. You also said, 'Those who think that the slogan 
"everything through the united national anti-Japanese 
front" is tho same as "ovorything through Chiang Kal- 

shek and Yen Hsi-shan", are in error. Everybody knows 
that this is farthest from Comrade Wang Ming's thoughts.' 

"I told you then that your statement was vague and 
incomplete. First, you are trying to tell me now that you 
said this was farthest from Wang Ming's thoughts, but in 
your concluding remarks at the 6th Plenum you said 
nothing of the sort. Second, you did not explain who 
oxactly held this view. Who was it? It was Liu Shao-chi. 
Having mistakenly identified the united national anti- 
Japanese front policy with the policy of Chiang Kai-shek 
and Yen Hsi-shan, he said that 'everything through the 
united national anti-Japanese front 1 meant the same as 
'everything through Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan'. 
It is unfortunate that you did not point out Comrade 
Liu's mistake at that time. Third, you did not explain 
the content and purpose of the Party's united national 
anti-Japanese front policy. Nor did you explain what it 
meant to subordinate everything to the united national 
anti-Japanese front and do everything through the front. 
As a result, Liu's speech and your own remarks on the 
united front created ideological and political confusion 
and lack of clarity. Now you must decide how this can 
be remedied. 

"At that time you replied to me: 'After our exchange 
of opinions today there are no longer any differences be- 
tween us on this score. At the first opportunity I will 
again explain everything to our comrades in accordance 
with our conversation today'. But during the 'style recti- 
fication campaign' you suddenly declared these two s lo- 
gans to be 'Wang Ming's right-opportunist Ime of the 
anti-Japanese war period'. I had been poisoned and was 
gravely ill at that time, and had no opportunity either to 
explain or to discuss anything. What is your present 
opinion on this score?" 

"It was not Liu's invention," said Mao It was all my 
invention. Liu made his speech at the 6th Plenum on my 
instructions. And it was on my initiative that during the 
style rectification campaign the two slogans were declared 
lo be Wang Ming's right-opportunist line. I was wrong. 
' Chainnan Mao," I laid to him, "you have just listened 
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i Vmvft repressed self-criti- 

'^Haven't . explained ?l KX*ftS' 
Didn't 1 tell j-m ;f t h 3' i,L ,»t the Co.,i- 
If Leninism is recognised as tto ginning pi™™ 
"unist Party of China i i f th e hue o T^^J^_ 
is rococm sed as correct, ana n youi uiutcu. 
J^ Sn so front policy is also recognised as eorreck * on 

that you still want Russian Marxism to dominate Urn 
CPC This won't do! It says so clearly m the General 
Principles of the Parly Rules adopted by the 7th Con- 
Jess It is impermissible for you not to accept them. As 
fo he conient of our conversation today s« .that you 
follow the example of the gilded idol * 
Royal Ancestors and sew up your lips. If you l say any 
thing to anybody about it, 1 want you to know that I will 

^Trebuffe^'tlfesc absurdities. We argued for another two 
hours, but in vain. I tried again and again to prevail on 
him that it is best to follow the approach we had followed 
in the beginning of our conversation— what is right is 
right, what is wrong is wrong. I will say you are right 
where you had been right, and you will admit you arc 
wrong where you had been wrong. Our principle should 
be: subordinate everything to the truth, subordinate 
everything to the interests of the Party and the world 
communist movement. That is the position of a Commu- 
nist, especially a Parly leader. And be explained again and 
again that he did not deny his errors in the matter of 
opposing Leninism and of ascribing "opportunist linos" to 
Wang Ming, but that he was dctcrniinod to create Mao- 
ism, and to write the history of the Party as his porsona] 
history. 

We were deeply immersed in our argument when my 
wife, Meng Ching-shu, entered the room and said to me: 
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"I have looked for you everywhere, and here you are 
quarrelling again. Let's bettor go home and have din- 
ner." 

Chiang Ching, who sat in a corner listening to our 
argument, rose hastily and said: 

"How fortunate that you have come, Comrade Meng. 
The two old hghting cocks are impossible: they start 
quarrelling the moment they moot, and there is no end 
to their argument. Take your fighting cock to have dinner, 
and I'll do the same with mine. Then they will have 
to stop fighting." 

That was how our argument ended. 

Clearly, Mao had admitted that his "style rectification 
campaign" directed against Leninism and ascribing "er- 
roneous political lines" to others, was incorrect. He had 
also admitted that he committed those abominations de- 
liberately. 

It also follows from the content of our talk that being 
an egoistic careerist and narrow nationalist, Mao is in- 
capable of placing the interests of the Party and the world 
communist movement above all other interests. He has 
always given priority to the interests of his own person. 
This is why ho has never been able to recognise and cor- 
rect his mistakes. On the contrary, he has always aggra- 
vated them. This is why he committed mistake after 
mistake on an ever greater scale and of an ever more 
serious character. And the more so as time went on, 
until his mistakes became irreparable and he himself 
degenerated into a traitor to communism and an accom- 
plice of imperialism. 

4) Mao's talks at the art and literature 
forum in Yenan 

Mao and his few followers continue to extol his Talks at 
the Art and Literature Forum in Yenan, thus deceiving 
themselves and others. They describe the Talks as a clas- 
sic exposition of "Mao's revolutionary thoughts and line 
in art and literature", passing him off as the sole author- 
ity on the subject. More, during the "style rectification" 
period and until the "cultural revolution" Mao considered 
it the greatest of crimes for anyone to ignore his literary 
"thoughts" and "line". This was the angle of his attack 
on revolutionary writers and artists of the fifties and 
sixties, whom lie subsequently subjected to repressions. 
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Let us take a closer look at the Talks— not the original 
texL printed in the Yenan newspaper Chiehfangjihpao in 
May 1942, which was full of mistakes, but the repeatedly 
touched up text published in 1953 in the third volume of 
Mao's Selected Works. This will deny him the opportu- 
nity to say we are criticising something that was put on I 
in haste and had not been properly revised. 

1) Mao's Insinuations 

Spurning the facts of the revolutionary development of 
Chinese art and litorature in the preceding 20 years, Mao 
levelled a whole set of accusations at China's revolution- 
ary writers and artists. To begin with, he placed ail of 
them "under one cap" by saying they had not yet solved 
or found a correct solution for the main question— whom 
art and literature must serve. Thereupon he said they had 
not yet found the right answer to the question how to 
scrV e"— whether to raise the quality of their work (refine- 
ment) or to make their work more simple (popular). 
He also accused them of not understanding "the question 
of the united front in art and literaturo" and the problem 
of "literary and art criticism". To top this he charged 
them with "ideological mistakes" and "mistakes of style . 

Mao also faulted revolutionary writers and artists inside 
and outside the CPC in various other ways. He said, lor 
example, that many Party members had joined the 1 ar- 
ty organisationally but had not yet joined the Party or 
had not yet entirely joined the Party, ideologically . He 
said writers and artists inside and outside the Party were 
not able to distinguish between the proletariat and the 
petty bourgeoisie, that they were divorced from the 
masses and had no sympathy for workers, peasants and 
soldiers, and were therefore incapable of producing works 
about workers, peasants and soldiers. "Even when they 
try to portray workers, peasants and soldiers, ho said, 
"all they manage is to paint the outer shell of a work- 
ing man, whereas the essence they produce is the old 
essence of a petty bourgeois intellectual, since deep in 
their souls there is still a kingdom of the petty bour- 
geois intellectual." Mao went on to say that they did not 
understand that art and literature served politics and that 
they did not know whom they must praise and whom they 
must criticise. They did not oven understand the distinc- 



tion between 'the far rear, which is under the domina- 
tion of the Kuomintang, and the liberated areas, where 
the leading force is the Communist Party". On all these 
grounds Mao drew the conclusion that an "effective and 
serious campaign to rectify the style of work" was needed 
among revolutionary writers and artists. 

Mao pretended that he was referring to just some of the 
writers and artists in Yenan. But Hie ensuing events 
showed that ho was attacking literary and art workers 
inside and outside the Party everywhere in the country 
He did not confine his campaign to just the liberated 
areas. In 1943 he specially sent Hu Chiao-mu to Chung- 
king, where the latter invited Party writers and artists to 
the mission of the 8th Route Army and told them they 
must conduct an "effective and serious rectification of 
style campaign" in line with Mao's Talks in order to 
transform themselves and the content of their works". 

2) The True Facts of History 

Mao's groundless accusations do not stand up to the his- 
torical facts. Take his charge that revolutionary writers 
and artists had not yet solved or found the right solution 
for the main question— whom art and literature must 
serve. This was tantamount to saying that they did not 
understand that art and literature must serve the working 
people. Which is contrary to the facts. 

The Chinese revolutionary literary movement, which 
came into being during the May Fourth Movement 
(1919), resulted from the influence on China's progressive 
intelligentsia and youth of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, of Marxist-Leninist ideas, and Russian revo- 
lutionary literature. With the support of Lenin and the 
help of the Comintern, the Communist Party of China was 
organised in the summer of 1921. The pioneers of revolu- 
tionary Chinese art and literature, who espoused the 
ideas of communism, joined the Party one after another. 
This was how the revolutionary literary movement, of 
which Communists were the leading and working nucleus, 
became part of the anti-imperialist revolution, the anti- 
feudal revolution, and the struggle for the non-capitalist, 
i.e. socialist, perspective. Its members fought on the front 
of revolutionary art and literature under the guidance of 
the Communist Party. And the revolutionary movement 



in art and literature that had arisen and developed in this 
manner naturally could have no other aim but to serve 
the proletariat and all working people. 

Already in the twenties the foremost members of the 
revolutionary movement in literature understood theoret- 
ically and adopted in practice the basic principle of serv- 
ing the proletariat and all the working people, and of 
promoting the revolution. Here are a few examples. 

1. In the early twenties, soon after the Communist 
Parly of China was founded, prominent Party leaders, 
among them Teng Chung-hsia, Yun Tai-ni, and Hsiao 
Chui-nu wrote in their articles that "literature must devel- 
op as a revolutionary weapon". They came to grips with 
the "art for art's sake" theory, and called on writers and 
poets to "engage in practical revolutionary activity and 
"show more of the true life of society . _ , 

2 Chiang Kuang-tzu raised the same topic m us es- 
savs The Proletariat and Culture, On Revolutionary 
Literature, Russian Literature, and others. In On Revolu- 
tionary Literature he wrote that "revolutionary literature 
is a literature that reflects the interests of the oppressed 
masses", "exposes the crimes and evils of the old socioty , 
and "helps the development of the new forces 

Chiang Kuang-tzu not only propagated the theory of 
revoluUonary art and literature, but also followed , .evolu- 
tionary theory in his creative writing, portraying the 
ZoSiZIty mo^mont of the masses in different pe- 

ri °3 S 'ln an early article, Our New Literary Movement 
Ruo Mo-io urged "resistance to the ferocious dragon at 
capitalism". He called on the writers to show the "spirit 
o? he proletariat". In the article, The Revolution and 
Literature, he wrote, "We need a literature that would 
express sympathy for the proletariat, a literature of social- 
Lt realism"; he invited young writers "to go to the people, 
to the factories, to the army barracks, to plunge into the 

Wh 4 ir ta°o Tun ta?d V in U ihe n a;ticle Naturalism and Modern 
Chinese Prose that literature "must pay attention to social 
problems and show sympathy with the oppressed and 

d0 5\ n Chen e Fang-wu also wrote in the article From a 
Literary Revolution to a Revolutionary Literature that 
"the worker-peasant masses should be our subject and 



we must use a language familiar to the worker-peasant 
masses . 

These calls for a "literary revolution", a "revolution- 
ary literature" and a "proletarian literature" reflected the 
standpoint not only of the above-named authors, but also 
the basic direction of the revolutionary art and litcraturo 
ol that period. 

The spread of Marxist-Loninist ideas and the influence 
of the movement for a new culture and literature, prompt- 
ed many revolutionary intellectuals and students to en- 
gage in educational work. They held evening classes for 
working people in towns and villages, published popular 
books and art reproductions, held public lectures popular- 
ising science, and organised concerts and other perform- 
ances. This set in motion the new historical process of 
wedding art and literature with the worker-peasant 
masses. 

During the great revolution of 1925-1927, the drive to 
put art and literature in the service of the working masses 
was a conspicuous part of the general revolutionary 
movement. And in the late twenties, following the defeat 
ol the great revolution, amid hardships and a white terror, 
the revolutionary writers and artists worked harder than 
ever for art and literature to facilitate the struggle of 
the workers and peasants. 

The Loaguo of Left-Wing Writers was organised in 
March 1930 on the initiative and under the direction of 
the Communist Party. Its nucleus consisted of Commu- 
nists, while Lu Ilsun was mado its chairman. :: " The theoret- 
ical programme adopted at tho League's inaugural con- 
gress said: "We must be in the forefront of the liberation 
struggle of the proletariat". It also said: "The content 
of our art are the aspirations and feelings of the proletar- 
iat in this dismal and medieval class society". The League 
also had an action programme and principles, which were 
attached to the theoretical programme. The key provi- 
sion in the action programme said, "The purpose of our 
literary movement is to work for the liberation of tho 
new, developing class". 

The principles of the League were: 



* Tsvui Tsvu-po was closely involved in directing the League 
from tK UttS!«U of 1931 until the end of 1933, when he was 
sent to work in tho Soviet areas of China. 
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To borrow the experience of the new, progressive 
foreign literature, to expand our movement, and set up 
various research bodies. 

"2) To help young writers, teach them the art of writ- 
ing, and assist the development of worker-peasant writers. 

"3) To accept as hnal the Marxist theory of art and 
literature, and of literary criticism. 

"4) To put out journals and various 'series' and libra- 
ries', and the like. 

"5) To produce works of literature for the new, devel- 
oping class." (See Menyah monthly, Vol. 1, No. 4.) 

Faithful to its programme and principles, the League 
published a journal throughout the six years in which it 
existed (March 1930-spring of 1936), printing works of 
different genres. League members wrote novels and sto- 
ries about the life and struggle of workers and peasants, 
and many easily understandable poems and miniatures m 
verse dedicated to the working class. Some of these were 
put to music by China's first working-class bard, the 
gifted young composer Nieh Erh, and other musicians 
and became revolutionary songs well known at home and 
abroad. Stage-plays were written, too, to be performed 
in working-class districts, where the League organised 
workers' circles and mobile theatrical teams. 

In response to the Party's united national anli-Japanesc 
front policy, aimed at launching a national-revolutionary 
war against the Japanese invaders, a similar front was 
formed in the field of art and literature. In May-August 
1936 a deeply motivated discussion began among League 
members and other writers and artists of the slogans lit- 
erature of national defence" and "mass literature ot na- 
tional-revolutionary war". There were divergent opinions 
but taking guidance in the Party's correct united iront 
policy, writers and artists of different views finally worked 
out a common standpoint. Following the dissolution ot 
the League of Left-Wing Writers, an All-China Federa- 
tion of Literary and Art Workers was formed, with the 
nucleus consisting of left writers. This Federation visibly 
contributed to the anti-Japanese resistance and national 
salvation movement, and to the cause of the working 

PC In 1 March 1938, during the period of KMT-CPC coopera- 
tion in the anti-Japanese war, when friendship flourished 
between China and the Soviet Union, the AlLChina As- 



sociation of Anti-Japanese Art and Literature Workers 
was lounded in Hankow, whereupon stage workers, musi- 
cians, film workers, artists, etc., formed similar associa- 
tions. 

The Association issued the slogan, "Literature for the 
Village, Literature for the Army". It formed "resist-the- 
Onemy theatrical groups", "resisWho-enemy propaganda 
squads front-line helpers' groups", "resist-the-enemy 
art and literature working groups", and so on. The groups 
were sent to battle areas and rural districts, where they 
helped to mobilise the mass of the people against the 
p'oopie^' and popularised literature among working 

Meantime, the main political department of the Kuo- 
mintang armed forces set up tho 3rd Department, which 
conducted propaganda and explained tho aims and purpose 
ol tho anti-Japanese war to enemy troops. 

The leading nucleus of the Ail-China Association of 
Anti-Japanese Art and Literature Workers and of the 3rd 
Department consisted of members of the CPC or non- 
Party revolutionary artists and writers. Before the forties, 
defying bans and barriers raised by reactionaries, they 
made the maximum use of the legal opportunities for 
organising writers and artists who wrote and published 
popular poetry, songs, plays, reports, and short stories, 
produced traditional Chinese drawings and paintings, and 
made anti-Japanese war films. Various youth organisa- 
tions were founded during this period to conduct literary 
and artistic propaganda among workers, peasants, soldiers, 
students and other sections of the people in the far rear 
and the battle areas. This made a great impact, awakened 
anti-imperialist national consciousness, and raised the na- 
tion's morale. They popularised the work of the CPC 
and the operations of the 8th Route and New 4th armies 
and tho Anti-Japanese Northeast Union Army, calling 
for unity of all patriotic forces to combat the Japanese 
aggression and exposing the manoeuvres of pro-Japanese 
groups and Kuomintang reactionaries who sought to dis- 
rupt the anti-Japanese front. All this heightened the class 
consciousness of the worker and peasant masses. 

In the former Soviet areas ot China, where the Com- 
munist Party was dominant, and later in all the liberated 
areas, art and literature workers inside and outside the 
Party, working jointly with the propaganda apparatus of 
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the Party, governmental educational bodies and the army's 
political departments, conducted varied educational activ- 
ities and organised literary and art groups. As a result, 
workers, peasants and soldiers took an ever more active 
part in the revolutionary art and literature movement. 

During the operations of the 8th Route Army on the 
anti- Japanese front in North China, from the autumn of 
1937 and until the "stylo rectification campaign' began 
in 1942, many professional theatrical companies were 
active in the North China liberated areas, including the 
Taihengslian theatrical company, the Theatrical Society, 
and others. The National Revolutionary Arts Institute, the 
Lu Hsun Arts Institute, and the Institute of Art, and 
Literature trained a large group of art workers, who were 
highly active in rural areas and helped the peasants or- 
ganise their own theatrical circles and literary and art 
courses. They also formed theatrical circles m the battle 
areas, notably the theatrical society Now Epoch. In 1940 
there were some 100 highly active rural theatrical circles 
n the Taiheng area, as many as 1 700 in the central 
part of Hopeh province by early 1942, and some 1, 00 
rural theatrical and song-and-dance groups m the Heng 
Mountains. Anti-Japanese songs were sung in every vil- 
lage. Mass theatrical groups were formed not only m 
liberated areas, but also in guerrilla zones, where they 
conducted anti-imperialist and anti-war agitation among 

The ofEs and political workers of the Anti-Japanese 
Northeast Union Army used every possible opportunity 
in an exceedingly difficult situation to promote literature 
and art in the army and among the people in order 0 
buttress the soldiers' morale and the peoples faith In 
victory, and also to tighten the link between army and 
people. In areas controlled by the Japanese and their 
puppets, intellectuals and students inside and outside the 
Party risked their lives to stimulate the fighting spirit of 
the mass of the people, inflicting considerable mora dam- 
age on the enemy. They wrote and disseminated anti- 
Japancsc and anti-Manchukuo novels and stories, showing 
the bleak and blood-stained background of Japanese-Man- 
chukuo rule, and described the heroic exploits of the peo- 
ple and the anti-Japanese armed forces in Northeast Chi- 
na fighting the enemy under the guidance of the Com- 
munist Parly. 



,n T .H 8 V u ' e facts of hi stoi'y- All this was done before 
1942, belore the Talks of Mao Tse-tung. Even the authors 
of certain histories of modern Chinese literature written 

£„♦ "fi? fl e \°£ ^ a °;\ orders t0 Propagate Mao's legend 
that the first half of the revolutionary art and literature 
^7 Gm f,^ China" had developed under Lu Hsun, the 
Maoist and exponent of Mao's thoughts on art and 
literature while the "second half", that is, following 
Maos lalks, developed under Mao himself-even these 
authors could not avoid citing these historical facts 

In the light of these facts Mao's claim that revolution- 
ary writers and artists did not know "whom to servo" 
until he told them in his Talks, are entirely ground- 



Mao maintained that writers and artists in Kuomintang- 
dominatod areas wero unable, even reluctant, to come 
close to the workers, peasants and soldiers, that they had 
no sympathy for them, and could not therefore write 
anything about them. This accusation collapses in face 
of the facts. 

The facts show that many works were written about the 
life and struggle of workers, peasants and soldiers, and 
this already in tho twenties and thirties. Let us name a 
few (in the order in which they appeared). 

Works depicting the life and struggle of the workers. 

Lu Hsun extols the high moral code of a Peking 
rickshaw in a short story, A Small Happening (1920). 

Tien Han in Before Dinner (also known as Sisters, 
1921), a one-act play, portrays the life and struggle of 
the three Chang sisters, working in a match factory. In 
another of his well-known plays, The Death of Ku Chen- 
hung (1925), he depicts the heroic anti-imperialist strug- 
gle of the Shanghai working class and the death of Ku 
Chen-hung, a workers' leader in a Japanese-owned textile 
factory, at the time of the May Thirtieth Movement. 

Yu Ta-fu in a story, The Evening of the Intoxicating 
Spring Wind, portraying girl-workers in a tobacco factory, 
and in another story, Bodian, about rickshaws (c. 1923), 
portrays the high-minded behaviour of workers and work- 
ing people. 

Chiang Kuang-tzu in a short novel, Sansculottes, which 
appeared shortly before the April Twelfth Events (1927) 
portrays the uprising of Shanghai workers in support of 
the Northern March of the revolutionary army. 



Kuo Mo-jo in a poem, Tramcars are Back at Work 
(1928), praises the heroic spirit and iron will of the Shang- 
hai workers, arriving at the conclusion that in the end 
the working class is bound to triumph. 

Tien Han in a play, The Fire Dance (1928), dwells on 
class relations and tho class struggle between workers and 
capitalists. 

Yin Fu, who wrote the poems 1 May 1929, Dedicated 
to the Girl of a New Epoch, and others, was a young pro- 
letarian poet who look part in the workers' youth move- 
ment and portrayed tho greatness of the working class 
and its bright future. 

Tien Han in Autumn Rain (1931), a one-act play, de- 
picted the hard life and staunch struggle of spinning-mill 
and other workers and unemployed in Shanghai's poor 
quarters. His play, Moonlight Sonata (1932), is tho 
story of a strike in a foreign-owned Shanghai bus com- 
pany. 

Yeh Lin relates the story of an anti-Japanese volunteer 
army formed by Shanghai's unemployed in a short novel, 
Discovery. 

Shu Chin-chun (Lao She) in a short novel, Rickshaw 
Boy (1935), portrays an 18-year-old young man who, hav- 
ing lost his parents, goes to the city to earn his living. 
He becomes a rickshaw hoy and runs many miles bathed 
in sweat before he can buy bis own rickshaw; during 
an internecine war between local warlords, he and his 
rickshaw are seized by soldiers. 

Hsia Yen in a play, Slave-Girls (1936), gives a lively, 
uninhibited and authentic portrayal of the tragic fate of 
girls from poor peasant families tricked into working in 
a textile factory. The author exposes the wanton oppres- 
sion and inhuman exploitation of these girls by Japanese 
imperialist factory-owners abetted by feudal lords. 

Ko Chung-ping wrote a poem in prose. Demolition Team 
on the Peking-Wuhan Railway (1938), based on stories 
of members of the team. It portrays the heroism of team- 
leader and Communist Li A-ken and his comrades. 

Chang Tien-i in a short story, After Moving, expresses 
deep compassion for the children of tho oppressed workers. 

In the twenties and thirties many popular songs wore 
written about the working class. Tsyui Tsyu-po wrote the 
Song of the Red Breakers in the twenties, extolling free 
labour and the future worldwide communist society. 



The authors of some songs, such as the Song of the 
Peasants and Workers, Song of the Young Worker, Song 
of the Ironsmith, and many others, are unknown. Chen 
Yu's Song of the Long Road, Pu Feng's Song of Port 
Coolies and Shih Lin's Song About the Brick (put to 
music by Nieh Erh), were popular in China and abroad. 
Written in the early thirties, they are sung to this day. 
During the anti-Japanese war, Chinese writers produced 
many songs about the resistance and national salvation 
movement, known in overy home and liked by workers 
and peasants all over the country. Furthermore, in tho 
twenties and thirties many excellent Soviet songs were 
translated into Chinese, contributing visibly to the revolu- 
tionary education of the worker-peasant masses and 
China's student youth. 

Tn the twenties and thirties, more was written about 
the life and struggle of peasants than about workers and 
soldiers. This is due not only to tho peasants' comprising 
the majority in China, but also to the fact that many 
authors had themselves come from villages. Below, I list 
only some of the works as an example. 

Kuo Mo-jo in Land, Oh, Mother Mine (1919), portrayed 
peasants, and also coalminers. 

Lu Hsun in a short story, My Old Home (1921), related 
the sad story of peasant Jun-tu, whom "many children, 
famines, taxes, soldiers, bandits, officials and landed 
gentry, all had squeezed ... as dry as a mummy". The 
writer hopes that the rising generation will have "a new 
life— the kind of life we had never known". 

Kuo Mo-jo in a poem, Resurrection of the Goddesses 
(1921), portrayed an old peasant and a shepherd who 
abhor war for sowing death and destruction. 

The heroine of Lu Ilsun's short story, A Prayer for 
Happiness (1924), is a plain-hearted, hard-working, kind 
and poor peasant woman, ITsien-lin, who fell prey to fam- 
ine and feudal morals. 

In the early twenties the journal Ihiaoshuoyuehpao 
published authors who described the situation in the Chi- 
nese countryside— Hsu Yu-no portrayed the carnage 
loosed by bandits and soldiers in Honan villages in Tom 
Shoe; Tien Yen depicted the hard life on the land in 
Raindrops; Wang Jen-shu described peasant life in east- 
ern Chekiang in Exhausted, a short slory, and Wang Sze- 
tion related how a destitute peasant sold his children to 



escape death from starvation in Wilting, also a short 
story. 

Kuo Mo-jo in / Remembered Chen She and Wu Kuang * 
(1928), expressed the belief that new Chen Shcs and 
Wu Kuangs would come to lead the peasants. He wrote: 
"A peasant uprising led by workers— this, my friend, is 
our salvation, a force that will transform the wholo 
world". 

Chiang Kuang-tzu in Field Wind (1930) portrays epi- 
sodes of the acute class struggle in the countryside in 
1927 and relates how peasants led by Communists organ- 
ised peasant unions and took up arms against counter- 
revolutionary forces. 

Hung Shcng in his plays Wu Kui Bridge and Sweet- 
Smelling Rice, written in 1930 and 1931, describes the 
wrong-doings and perfidy of the gentry and local despots, 
and the stamina and honesty of the peasants who rose 
to end the cruel oppression and exploitation, and to win 
the right lo a decent life. 

Chiu Tung-ping, who had taken part in the Hcilufeng 
peasant rising, described it vividly and portrayed the 
changes wrought in the peasant mentality by the agrarian 
revolution in Messenger (1931). 

Ting Ling in Water (1931) portrays a natural calam- 
ity—a flood that spread to 16 provinces, famine, and 
countless other trials faced by peasants in old China; 
the peasants fight against their exploiters to gain control 
over the fruits of their labour. 

Sha Ting won the reputation of a peasant writer. Most 
of his works are about the village and its people — Pancake, 
Murderer, Beastly Nature (written in the early thirties) 
and Back Home, Animal Hunt, and others (written during 
the anti-Japanese war). All his stories portray the con- 
tradictions between peasants and the reactionary forces 
(the landed gentry and local bullies). He also shows the 
unity of the peasants, their increasing strength and grow- 
ing solidarity. 

Mao Tun in Spring Silkworms, Autumn Harvest and 
Late Winter (1932-1933) shows that under the boot of 



* Chen She (also known as Chen Sheng) and Wu Kiinnpr 
were peasants who headed an uprising against the tyranny of 
Chin Shih Huang, the first Chinese emperor, in the 3rd century 
B. C. 



the gentry and local bullies the peasants in old China 
go hungry whether they I ill the soil or raise silkworms, 
regardless of the harvest. The author also describes how 
the young generation of peasants awakens and sets out 
to end the many centuries of oppression and lack of 
rights. 

Wu Chu-hsiang writes about the greed and cynicism of 
the landed gentry and local despots, and about the ruined 
and hungry peasants rising to resist them in his One 
Thousand Eight Hundred Tributes, All Quiet in the Ce- 

md 'im Pire The Fa " FamUy Sh ° P ' wriUen in 1933 
Ting Ling in On the Run (1933) tells the story of 
peasants who, escaping from the exploitation of the gen- 
try, go to Shanghai in search of work; they find no work 
but learn to fight for their rights. The workers tell them: 
"When you're hungry you must demand food from your 
masters. When we loose our jobs wo demand work from 
capitalists." 

Yeh Tsu devoted four of the six stories in his collec- 
tion A Rich Harvest ('A Rich Harvest", "Fire", "Behind 
Charged Barbed Wire" and "The Guide", 1933-1934), to 
the people of his native village He had seen his father 
and elder sister, both Communists, do revolutionary work 
among the peasants and pay for it with their lives, and 
himself took part, in the poasants' struggle for a liveli- 
hood. He wrote in a combative spirit, giving the impres- 
sion that he is among the characters of his novels, fight- 
ing at their side. In "Behind Charged Barbed Wire" old 
man Wang's two sons join the Chinese Red Army, and 
the old man, too, sets out to look for it after he has a 
few hard knocks. In "The Guide" Mother Liu and her 
three sons join the Red Army. Her sons die in battle, 
and old Mother Liu, too, dies for the revolution, but not 
before she avenges her sons and comrades by agreeing 
lo show the way to enemy troops and leading them into 
an ambush. 

In 1935-1936 Yeh Tsu wrote another six stories, pub- 
lished in the collection Night in a Mountain Village, and 
a short novel, The Star. All of them were devoted 
lo the life and struggles of the people of his native 
village. 

Hsiao Hung in Field of Life and Death (1934) , describes 
the carnage, arson, and plunder in the villages of North- 



east China following the 18 September events of 1931. 
Japanese invaders levelled whole villages with the ground. 
The peasants look up arms and joined the revolutionary 
people's army. 

In the thirties Yang Han-shcng wrote a play The 
Death of Li Hsu-chen, portraying the former field worker 
who became the gifted loader and hero of the Taiping 
Rebellion. The author himself played the part of Li Hsu- 
chen in productions of his play during the anti-Japanese 
war. His Deepening shows the reasons for the intensifica- 
tion of the peasant struggle in the countryside after 
1928. 

Tien Han in his play The Great Flood (1936) 
describes the life and struggle of peasants in flooded 
areas. 

On the eve of the anti-Japanese war Tien Kian wrote 
a trilogy in verse, Stories of the Chinese Village ("Fam- 
ine", "The Yangtse" and "There"), depicting the hard lot 
and desperate struggle of the peasants. 

In the thirties there were also many works devoted to 
soldiers In The General Retreat, for example, Kuo Ching 
depicted episodes from the battle of 28 January 1932 in 
Shanghai, when Kuomintang soldiers went over to the 
side of those who resisted Japanese aggression. 

Yeh Tsu in Night Patrol (1933) painted a stark picture 
of how Kuomintang troops terrorised the people during 
their "anti-communist campaigns", wreaking havoc, arson, 
carnage and plunder. This caused the honest ones among 
them to protest. Squad leader Wang Chih-ping, his dep- 
uty Li Hai-san, private Chao Te-sheng, and others revolt- 
ed, liberated imprisoned Red Army soldiers and other 
prisoners and joined them in an attack on the enemy 

C3TTIT) 

Hsiao Chun in the novel The Village in August (1934) 
shows how a heroic unit of the communist-led Northeast 
People's Revolutionary Army consisting of workers, peas- 
ants, soldiers and students, fought against the Japanese 
in adverse circumstances. The novel shows the revolu- 
tionary army fighting a people's war against the Japanese 
imperialist aggression. 

Chiu Tung-ping began writing in 1931. As a young 
man he had taken part in the Heilufeng peasant rising, 
and later in the anti-Japanese battle of 28 January 1932 
in Shanghai. He was with the New 4th Army and died 



in battle in 1941. An experienced soldier, he wrote ex- 
portly about the war. His Defence of Red Flower Field 
describes a revolutionary unit of three detachments, to- 
talling 185 men concentrated in a dense forest near Red 

SEE , he Unit ^ atchcs the enem y una ™ and 
S ™ , WO t re ,? imen,s ' Ther * ^ a thrilling description of 
six men defending a stone bridge-a worker, a peasant 

college. They fought bravely, killing 30 enemies 

His story Battalion Commander in the Union Armii 
(December 1940). is the tragic tale of a Kuomintang bat- 
talion commander with a communist revolutionary unit. 
He succeeded in broaching the Japanese lines and lead- 
ing two companies to safety. For this he was rewarded 
by the commander of the commimist-Icd New 4th Army 
but was executed on reaching tho headquarters of his 
own army for "not defending his positions to tho last 
breath". 

A Happening on the Road (June 1941) is tho story of 
a Now 4th Army staff officer who saved a regiment of the 
Union Army (the anti-Japanese part of the Kuomintang 
army). It describes the corruption rampant in the Kuo- 
mintang forces which, though sometimes compelled to 
engage the Japanese, were often hostile to their own 
people. 

Tien Han in the short novel Lukoachiao (1937) de- 
scribes how the men of the Kuomintang 29th Army rallied 
to resist Japanese aggression. This marked the beginning 
of the 1937 July Seventh events— the beginning of the 
nationwide anti-Japanese war. He also describes the 
help of students and working people to anti-Japanese 
troops. 

Chang Ticn-i in Twenty-One, a short story, portrays 
soldiers of a Kuomintang unit who refused to fight in the 
anti-communist civil war. His Last Train and The Road 
are also about soldiers who, wishing to fight the Japanese, 
came to grips with their officers, who were traitors. In 
his story, Hatred, Chang Tien-i portrays the abominations 
perpetrated by the old army, which earned it the hatred 
of the peasants. ...... , 

Chou Wen in Season of Opium Poppies (193t>) shows 
warlords immersed in corruption scrambling for power 
and privileges, and treating soldiers with inhuman 
cruelty. 



Ai Ghing's poem, He Died a Second Time, is the story 
of a wounded soldier who had grown up in a village. 

Hci Yan's The Front describes the Northern March, 
and Yeh Lin's In the Village shows Kuomintang troops 
bombarding villages and exterminating peasants during 
the "third campaign" against the Chinese Red Army. 

Apart from stories and novels specifically devoted to 
workers, peasants or soldiers, many of the works written 
in the twenties and thirties simultaneously depicted work- 
ers, peasants, soldiers, and other working people. 

Many were devoted to the October Revolution and the 
civil war in Russia, portraying the building of socialism 
in the Soviet land. 

In A Journey Across New Russia and in The History of 
the Red Capital (end. of 1920-end of 1922) Tsyui Tsyu-po 
tells the story of the workers, peasants and soldiers of 
Russia who, led by the Bolsheviks, overcome difficulties 
and defeat imperialist interventionists and local white- 
guard gangs. This warm-hearted book acquainted the 
Chinese, especially the youth, with the part played by the 
Communist Party and Soviet power in liberating the 
people and defending its gains. 

Tsou Tao-feng produced a four-volume travelogue 
Letters of a Traveller (summer of 1933-suinmer of 1935), 
a first-class piece of reportage in content and form. The 
first and second volumes, which describe the condition 
of the masses in the European capitalist countries, and 
the fourth volume, about conditions in the North Amer- 
ican dollar empire, arc a merciless indictment of the 
capitalist system. The third volume, devoted to the So- 
viet Union building socialism under the leadership of 
the Party of Lenin, is an ode to socialism. These four 
books are still useful reading for the Chinese of today. 

Tao Hsing-chih's poetry about the life and struggle 
of working people has earned him the reputation of a 
people's poet and teacher. Unfortunately, Mao consigned 
the literary legacy of Tsyui Tsyu-po, Tsou Tao-feng and 
Tao Hsing-chih lo the flames, and it is unknown to the 
Chinese people and youth of today. 

Other revolutionary Chinese writers, too, produced 
books about the great Lenin, the October Revolution, and 
the Soviet land, contributing to the revolutionary educa- 
tion of the Chinese people and the spread of Soviet ex- 
perience. 
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Books and stories about workers, peasants and soldiers 
wero well received by readers at home. Some were trans- 
lated, and commended by foreign readers. Progressive 
literary critics and historians, both Chinese and foreign, 
praised them highly. 

Most of these works belong to the school of socialist 
realism, and some lo critical realism or revolutionary 
romanticism. 

It stands to reason that they differed in depth and 
breadth, and in ideological and artistic value. The same 
author writing on related subjects would produce works 
of varying merit. Everything depended on the time, place, 
and general conditions. 

I have listed only some of the works of the revolution- 
ary writers of the twenties and thirties— just a little over 
70 works by 30 authors. But this is enough to show that 
Mao's slanderous charge is groundless. It is not true that 
the writers and artists of the twenties and thirties were 
unable, much less reluctant, to write about the life and 
struggle of workers, peasants and soldiers. 

To back his charge, Mao declared that only works por- 
traying workers, peasants and soldiers could serve and 
be acceptable to workers, peasants and soldiers. 

This is false. It only shows that Mao does not know 
what kind of literature is needed by the working class as 
the hegemon of revolution, by the peasants as its closest 
allies, and by the soldiers. Books showing the parasitical 
nature of the imperialists, showing the enslavement and 
exploitation of colonies and semi-colonies, books about 
the reactionary Manchu Ching dynasty, about the war- 
lords and the Chiang Kai-shek clique, books stigmatising 
the landed gentry and the bourgeoisie, showing the brut- 
al oppression, exploitation and torment inflicted on the 
Chinese people by Japanese invaders and their puppets-- 
aren't these books also needed by tho workers, peasants 
and soldiers? Don't they, too, servo the interests of the 
workers, peasants and soldiers? It can't bo true, as Mao 
would have us believe, that workers, peasants and sol- 
diers want to read only about themselves and do not want 
to read about their enemies. Isn't the principle, "know 
thy enemy as thyself", formulated by the gifted military 
leader Sun Wu more than 2,000 years ago in his treatise 
On the Art of War, still valid for the workers, peasants 
and soldiers of the present-day revolutionary movement? 
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And for tho same valid reasons we can also ask: aren*t 
books about tbe life and struggle of the revolutionary 
intelligentsia and revolutionary students also a source of 
knowledge for workers, peasants and soldiers? 

In his novel, Before the Dawn, Mao Tun showed the 
economic impasse of the Chinese national bourgeoisie; he 
tore to shreds the Trotskyite invention that capitalism 
can thrive peacefully in China for a long time, and at 
once described the struggle of the workers, peasants and 
soldiers. Tsao Yu demonstrated the economic bankruptcy 
of the bourgeoisie and showed the decay of the bourgeois 
family in his plays, The Dawn and Hurricane; he arrived 
at tbe conclusion that only the working class can open 
new horizons for China. 

Pa Chin in his novel, The Family, depicted the degen- 
eration of the feudal-bureaucratic family and its destruc- 
tive effect on the youth, showing that if the foremost 
youth wants lo break out of the vicious circle, it must 
first break with the old family. Many other books could 
be listed. Aren't they acceptable lo workers, peasants and 
soldiers? Can't they, too, serve workers, peasants and 
soldiers? Tt is quite clear that apart from books about 
the life and struggle of the workers, peasants and sol- 
diers, there are many others that they will accept and 
that can serve their interests. 

Take this example, which was also witnessed by Mao 
Tse-tung. In 1940 comrades of the Lu Hsun Art Institute 
iu Yenan produced Tsao Yu's plays, The Dawn and Hur- 
ricane, on the stage of the Central Party School s confer- 
ence hall. They were applauded by Party and military 
cadres, many of whom were of working class or peasant 
background. I remember their delight and enthusiasm 
very clearly, and Mao, too, must remember it. 
In short, Mao's charge is quite groundless. 
One of Mao's gravest accusations was that tho revolu- 
tionary writers of the twenties and thirties wrote too much 
about the life and slrugglo of the intelligentsia and the 
student youth. But this should be considered a merit 
rather than a fault. That they chose this subject is due 
to speciiic subjective and objective historical circum- 
stances. The subjective factors are that most of the revolu- 
tionary writers came from the intelligentsia and had been 
students themselves; when they began writing, they could 
write mainly of those whom they knew well. And the 
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objective factor was that the working people in China, to 
the extent of 80-90 per cent, were either completely un- 
lettered or semi-literate. And so, without cultural and 
educational work, without promoting literature among 
working people, all the declarations of the progressive 
intelligentsia and sludent youth abouL putting art and 
literature at the service of the working people would 
never be more than empty talk. For intellectuals and stu- 
dents to become propagators of revolutionary culture it 
was essential first to win them and to help them accept 
revolutionary art and literature for themselves, and then 
to Leach them to understand the interests of the working 
masses. This accords with Marx's principle, "The educa- 
tor must himself be educated", in the third of his Theses 
on Feuerbach. This is why revolutionary writers produced 
works that educated young intellectuals and students; 
otherwise they might have been genorals without an 
army, and unfit for combat. In due course, taking part in 
the revolutionary movement, they gradually learned more 
about tbe working masses and began to produce more 
books about the circumstances of the workman's life and 
struggle. 

As a result, part of the intelligentsia and students 
were drawn into the revolutionary movement, into the 
Party and the YCL, joining tho worker-peasant masses; 
a force was thus developed that put revolutionary art and 
literature in the service of the working people. 

The facts of history show that making his charge Mao 
was driven by subjectivist motives, whereas the revolu- 
tionary artists and writers were motivated by the concrete 
objective and subjectivo circumstances. 

For Mao the chief "argument" was that the revolu- 
tionary movement in art and literature had, as he saw 
it, followed a petty-bourgeois rather than proletarian 
line, and was therefore at variance with Mao's "worker- 
peasant-soldier lino iu art and literature". By putting 
things in this way, Mao was trying to replace socialist 
realism with his own line, so called, in art and 
literature. 

Now, let us see what Mao's "worker-pcasant-soldier 
line in art and literature" amounts to from the point of 
view of its class orientation: 

The workers are the proletariat, the peasants are the 
petty-bourgeoisie, while Chinese soldiers, at least the 
vast majority of them, come from the peasant class. 
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Hence, the "workor-peasant-soldier line in art and liter- 
ature" can be nothing but a mixed proletarian and petty- 
bourgeois line, and certainly not a proletarian lino. Yet 
from the Marxist standpoint, the class line in art and liter- 
ature is determined not by the social origin of the authors 
or their characters, but by what world outlook, the out- 
look of what class, they espouse in depicting life and the 
surrounding world. 

This is the criterion to use in classifying art and liter- 
ature as proletarian, petty-bourgeois, bourgeois, feudal, 
etc. What, then, is the class position Mao wants revolu- 
tionary writers aud artists to take? In his Talks he said: 
"The question of position. We stand on the position of the 
proletariat and the broad mass of the peoplo". But what 
docs he mean by "broad mass of the people"? In the first 
part of his Concluding Remarks he said: "But who are 
the mass of the people? The broad mass of the people, 
constituting more than 90 per cent of our population, is 
made up of workers, peasants, soldiers, and the urban 
petty-bourgeoisie." It follows, therefore, that Mao wants 
revolutionary writers and artists to take the position of 
the proletariat and at the same time the position of the 
petty-bourgeoisie. In more specific terms this means that 
in their creative process revolutionary art and literature 
workers are expected to adhere simultaneously to the 
proletarian outlook and the petty-bourgeois outlook. In 
terms of theory this is entirely incompatible with the 
Marxist principles of art and literature, and in terms of 
practice it is simply impossible. This is why his concept 
was not adopted by the revolutionary writers and 

artists. , 

In Mao's article On New Democracy which appeared 
early in 1940, and in On the Democratic Dictatorship of 
the People, which appeared in June 1949, he expanded the 
concept "mass of the people" to include the national bour- 
geoisie. And after the establishment of the People's Re- 
public of China he took advantage of the supreme power 
he had usurped in Party, government and army to impose 
the views contained in bis Talks at the Art and Liter- 
ature Forum in Yenan on revolutionary art and literature 
workers. They were expected to adhere simultaneously to 
the outlooks of the proletariat, petty-bou rgeoisie, and bour- 
geoisie. It is easy to see, therefore, why a now overt now 



covert struggle ensued in art and literature between Mao's 
approach, on the one hand, and the approach of the revo- 
lutionary writers and artists, on the other. 

Mao advanced the slogan of a "worker-peasant-soldier 
linejn art and literature" and wanted revolutionary writ- 
ers "to take the positions of the proletariat and the broad 
mass of the people" because his views on such basic 
matters as the question of classes — not only in the held of 
art and literature, but also in other fields— were confused 
and completely erroneous. His fundamental mistake can 
DO traced to his incomprehension of the Marxist criteria 
of classes and social strata, and of the place or role of 
different classes and social strata in the life of society 
and in revolutionary movements. Striking evidence of this 
is found in the works ho specially devoted to the ques- 
tion of class identity, An Analysis of the Classes of the 
Chinese Society" (1926), How to Determine Class Men 
ttty in the Countryside (1933) and the section on "the 
motive forces of the Chineso revolution" which he wrote 
for the article, The Chinese Revolution and the Commu- 
nist Party of China (1939). 

Mao's thoughts on class identity, as presented in the 
first two of the above articles, coupled with the errors 
in his Report on the Investigation of the Peasant Move- 
ment in Hunan Province (1927) and Report on the Land 
Redistribution Campaign (1933), explain the political 
mistakes made during the agrarian revolution in the So- 
viet areas of China and, on a still greater scale, during the 
agrarian reform in the whole country later. In determin- 
ing the class and social identity of the real landed gentry 
and the small landowners he put both under the same 
head, though the latter were not of the gentry, while 
kulaks and well-to-do middle peasants, and even simply 
middle peasants, were also lumped together. As a result, 
there was indiscriminate confiscation of land owned by 
middle peasants along with that owned by the gentry 
aud kulaks. The distribution of land, on the other hand, 
was egalitarian, and subsequently the land had to be 
redistributed over and over again with deplorable con- 
sequences for the productivity of peasant labour. Last 
but not least, this erroneous approach led to indiscrim- 
inate repressions, even executions. 

In theory and practice, guided by his ideas of "new 
democracy", Mao gave priority to the interests of the 



national bourgeoisie, while the interests of the proletariat 
were given secondary, or subordinate, consideration. He 
believed that only a "revolution of new democracy" was 
possible in China, while a socialist revolution and social- 
ist construction were impossible. This was a direct result 
of the basic mistakes in the first and third of the above- 
mentioned articles on the question of classes, and also 
in bis other articles (e.g. "The Peking Coup ami the 
Merchants" in the journal Usiangtao in 1923, etc.). 
Mao's notion of classes and his theoretical mistakes con- 
cerning "new democracy" were the ideological main- 
springs that led to his transformation into a traitor to 
communism. 

The above may be illustrated with the following 
examples from Mao's practices: he systematically 
forces Communists and members of the YCL, and the 
foremost workers, intellectuals and students with a 
Marxist-Leninist education, to go to the village for 
"re-education by poor peasants and lower middle 
peasants". 

Mao regards the socialist community, the world com- 
munist movement, the anti-imperialist national liberation 
movement, and the peace movement as his enemies, and 
treats extreme reactionary imperialist elements, the fas- 
cist states, and reaction of all hues, as friends. Anti- 
Soviotism and anti-communism have become the pivot of 
Mao's homo and foreign policy. 

Mao forced his elder son, Mao An-ying, who had gone 
to a Soviet school and had finished the Military Political 
Academy in the Soviet Union, and who returned to Yenan 
in the winter of 11)45, to live with the family of his close 
friend, a big Yenan kulak, Wu Mang-yu, for "re-educa- 
tion" and "ideological reorientation". Mao An-ying object- 
ed. He complained that the social and ideological roots 
of his father's decision could be traced to Mao's origin 
(Mao's father was a big kulak and moneylender). But 
Mao used his power to make his son spend several months 
with the Wu Mang-yu family. Following this, Mao An- 
ying told his father and other comrades: "I refuse to 
'learn' from a kulak; f am deeply revolted by the way 
of life of this big kulak family. I will always he a Marx- 
ist-Leninist, a graduate of Soviet educational establish- 
ments. Never will I consider this a disgrace. On the con- 
trary, I am proud of it." In this clash between father 



and son the truth was certainly on the son's side. Because 
of this I will always respect Comrade Mao An-ying. 

Let mc also call attention to the following. In the 
"Concluding llcniarks" of his Talks Mao said: "My re- 
marks of today cover only some of the fundamental prob- 
lems of our cultural movement I believe that all of 

you, comrades, are determined to advance along these 
lines". As we sec, Mao admits that his discussion was 
not confined to "some basic questions of orientation", 
but that he was advancing his own new line in art and 
literature. Yet, in his Talks he did not touch on the ques- 
tion of the classification of literature by artistic or crea- 
tive method. Maxim Gorky, a writer of world renown and 
a pioneer of proletarian literature, said on this score: 

"There are two main 'currents' or trends in literature: 
romanticism and realism." He pointed out that "in roman- 
ticism we must also distinguish between two distinctly 
differing trends- 'passive romanticism' and 'active roman- 
ticism'— and in realism between critical realism and 
socialist realism." 

Speaking of trends in art and literature (actually he 
referred only to the question of trends in literature), 
Mao wholly overlooked the classification or art and liter- 
ature by artistic or creative method, which shows thai 
ho did not understand what a literary or artistic trend 
really is. 

What was the trend followed by revolutionary writers 
and artists in China before Mao's Talks? 

First adopted in the twenties, and dominant in the 
thirties, was the trend of socialist realism. Tlio loading 
ideas of this trend— and that is its essence—were those of 
Marxism-Leninism, it was a new, revolutionary trend 
conceived by Maxim Gorky in the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. In the new historical setting following the 
October Revolution it became the leading trend in Soviet 
literature, then gradually spread among revolutionary and 
progressive writers of other countries, including China. 

Hence the failure of Mao's attempt at substituting his 
own trend for the trend followed by China's revolutionary 
writers and artists. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a long and bitter struggle ensued. 

The limits of my present work prevent mc from giving 
a detailed explication of Mao's other accusations. But 
surely there is no need for one, because they are so 



All Communists of the globe 

are brothers of one another. 
China is aided by Soviet. 

Communists against the Japanese, 
And Chinese Communists 

must help the Soviet bnion 

against the fascists. 
Comrades-in-arms across the world, 

(dose your ranks for victory. 

Fight shoulder to shoulder 

for cherished victory, 

my lnends. 



Moscow, the Kremlin Palace; 
Moscow, the Lenin Mausoleum; 
Moscow, beacon of revolution; 
Moscow, the Comintern. 
Moscow, . 
You've won in one sixtli 

of the globe, 
Symbol of things to come, 
' world of communism, 
world of communism. 

nt^did nof wanTa J« with China; ho strictly forbade 
MacArlhur to bomb Chinese territory. 

3 Tn December 1953 we returned to Fckmg. rrom 
April nrS u anuary 1956 I had seven acute attacks of 
cholecy titia and hepatitis. The first one was m Apnl- 
Mav SI Huang Shu-tse, Fu Lien-chang and others 
we/e eluctant to acknowledge that 1 had a . bad liver 
m,l eall-bladder, because this could revive talk of the 
poisoning. I stayed at borne with the attack for five days. 
Z Z sixth, /was compelled to go to Petal* H-FjaL 
The doctors diagnosed acute ^^^\^\SS 
Shu-tse stuck to his own version. He said: in addition, 

lh S£ H "u-tse had been promoted deputy 
chief of the CC CPC Bureau of Health; hence, Peking 
Hospital was in his charge. The doctors did not dare go 
against his opinion. He insisted on at once removing the 
gall-bladder. On my fourth day of hospital and the nintll 
after the attack had begun, the situation became critical. 
That morning Mcng Ching-shu summoned both our sons 
to my bedside Cor I he leave-taking. At the same time she 



treated me with repeatedly tested medicines. For three 
days she fought desperately for my life. Gradually my 
condition improved, the pain subsided, the temperature 
dropped, and J was able to take some food. But my doc- 
tors continued to insist on an operation. We resisted for 
1 had eaten nothing in six days and my weight was down 
from 58-60 kilograms to a mere 40. I could not hope to 
survive an operation. After repeated requests I was given 
two blood transfusions-a mere 500 millilitres. In secret 
we got m touch with specialists in Chinese medicine, and 
1 took their drugs ' 8 As a result, my condition gradually 
returned to normal. But the doctors continued to insist 
on an operation. And when we firmly declined, they made 
us sign a paper to this effect. Y 

4 In the summer of 1955, due to an aggravation, I was 
again taken to Peking Hospital. Surgeon Shao made an 
infusion of n sodium chloride and glucose solution at the 

I!S hi Pa k° PS a I mm J Ute - IIe admi "ed this later, but 
said he had been ordered to do so by Dr. Wang, chief of 
he surgical department. A few minutes after the infusion 
ftegan Dr. Shao went out of my ward. I began shivering 
so .intensely that six hot-water bottles and three quills 
did riot help. I was pale, sweating profusely, and my 
heart was beating furiously. Then a terrible weakness set 
in. Meng Chmg-shu asked the nurse to pull out the 
needle at once, but the girl refused: "Dr. Shao said the 
infusion must not be stopped in his absence. I'll go and 
look for him." When the nurse left, Meng Ching-shu im- 
mediately stopped the infusion and made a camphor in- 
jection to stimulate my heart. Gradually, I relaxed, 
though the cardiac weakness lingered. After a long time 
the nurse brought back Dr. Shao. When he saw the in- 
fusion had been stopped he showed his displeasure and 
said we should have waited for his return; he would have 
decided what lo do. 

Professor Y. M. Voloshin, a Soviet specialist attached 
to the surgical department of Peking Hospital, said when 
he heard about the case: "In Comrade Wang Ming's eon- 



* At the end of 1949 Mno declared that Chinese medicine was 
old medicine and European medicine "new medicine"; he said 
that i the old and dying must be thrown out and replaced by the 
new . This caused consternation in the country and among the 
800,000 doctors practising Chinese medicine. 



The first was the Central Party School. Tn addition to 
the students of the Parly School, workers of Party com- 
mittees • -from county to territorial CC bureaus -were 
summoned here from all parts of the country to undergo 
"rectification". So were army commanders and political 
officers (regimental and higher), cadres of administrative 
organs in areas (county and higher) held by the 8th 
Route or New 4th armies, and Communists active m the 
governing bodies of mass organisations, the roctmca- 
tion" in the Party School was headed by Peng Chen. 

The second subdivision, headed by Kao Kang, concerned 
workers at all levels of Parly bodies, administrative 
organs and mass organisations in the Shcnsi-kansu- 
Ninghsia Border Area. pp 
The Ibird subdivision was for workers ot Lb Uf^ 
bodies and was headed by Li Fu-chun. 

The' ''style rectification campaign'" virtually converted 
Yenan into a huge concentration camp. The premises , of 
schools, institutions and offices became places of provi- 
sional detention. Nobody was allowed to communicate 
with anybody-to write or telephone, or do ^ any lung 
without permission of "rectification campaign officials. 

2) The methods and objectives 
of the "rectification of style" 

Mao Tse-tung instructed all those who were subjected to 
"rectification" to study the documents he had prescribed, 
to write "confessions", and to engage in "self- criticism 
The Commission for the Rectification of Style announced 
thai of all documents and writings only Mao's works were 
correct and should therefore be diligently read and reread 
as an important means of ideological re-education. I ho 
Commission specially emphasised Mao's pamphlet On New 
Democracy because, it said, "Maoism equals New Democ- 
racy" and because the booklet was the "prime and cap- 
ital Maoist theoretical work", ft followed that the works 
of Lenin, Lhe documents of the Comintern and the CPC, 
and tbosc of other Party leaders, were wrong and those 
who read them were dogmatists. The Marx-Engcls-Lenin- 
Stalin-Mao formula was accordingly changed to Marx- 
Engels-Mao, Some of the cadres (even high-ranking) were 
so badly cowed thai they publicly burned the listed works 
and documents or simply threw them away. Sonic of Ihem 
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said, "Luckily T have never read them, for otherwise 1 
would, have become a dogmatist." 

The Commission also named the methods and objects ol 
"criticism": 

1) Criticise your acquaintances, as well as yourself. 

2) Say only derogatory things about yourself and 
others, and on no account say anything good; but about 
Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-chi and a few other listed per- 
sons speak well only and on no account badly. 

3) The main objects of criticism were prescribed— first 
of all the "dogmatic group" headed by Wang Ming and 
Po Ku for "spreading Russian Marxism (Leninism)" ami. 
second, the group ot "empiricists" headed by Chou En-lai 
and Peng Teh-huai for "treading in lhe footsteps ol' the 
dogmatists". 

Those who had studied in the Soviet Union, the intel- 
ligentsia, and those doing theoretical or political work- 
were told to confess to being "dogmatists", while those 
of working-class and peasant background and those doing 
practical work were told to confess to being "empiricists". 
The overwhelming majority of Party leaders, cadres and 
rank-and-file members were thus accused of dogmatism 
or empiricism. The label of "captives" or "helpers" of the 
dogmatists was attached to the "empiricists" in order to 
associate them with the "dogmatists" and. thus justify 
striking lhe main blow at. the latter. 

In fact, there had never been any dogmatic or empiric- 
ist group in the Communist Parly of China. That is a 
rank Maoist invention, a pretext for attacking the major- 
ity of the Party membership. 

4) All were obliged to confess to lhe "mistake" of pro- 
moting the " 'left-opportunist line of Wang Ming and 
Po Ku during the civil war" and the "right opportunist 
line of Wang Ming during the anti-Japanese war". 

in fact, there had been no such lines. They were fig- 
ments of Mao's imagination which he used during the 
"rectification" to hit out at Wang Ming, Po Ku, and the 
majority of the Party membership. 

5) Everyone was required to confess that lie had not 
known Maoism (considered the gravest of all. "mistakes") 
and had "blindly believed in Russian Marxism, thai, is, 
Leninism". Everyone was required to promise "to throw 
away the ideological weapon of Russian Marxism and tike 
up Chinese Marxism, thai is, Maoism". 



obviously and so completely groundless. Let ns take just 
a few facts, with a brief explanation for each. 

There are no grounds whatsoever for Mao's charge that 
revolutionary writers and artists had no idea of "how to 
serve", that is, had no answer for the question: "to en- 
hance comprehensibility or raise the quality?" To hegin 
With, he should not have confused the question of "how 
to serve" with the question of "enhancing comprehensi- 
bility or raising the quality". Because hero a part is taken 
for the whole. Certainly, the problem of "enhancing com- 
prehensibility or raising the quality" is an important part 
of the question of "how to servo". But the question is 
broader. Mao's vulgar and limited approach to the ques- 
tion of "enhancing comprehensibility or raising the qual- 
ity" (popularity or refinement) shows that lie has no 
idoa of the subject. As everybody can see clearly, in the 
matters raised by Mao the revolutionary writers and art- 
ists stood head and shoulders above him in both thought 
and deed. They were aware that from 80 to 90 per cent 
of the working people could not read. For this reason 
they directed their efforts to winning the intelligentsia 
and student youth to their side in order to make them 
the "conductors" of revolutionary art and literature in 
the masses. ,. , 

Mao's charge that revolutionary writers and artists did 
not appreciate the importance of the united front in art 
is also contrary to the facts. As we know, members of 
the early revolutionary literary and art societies 01 he 
twenties, such as the Creative Society, Society for the 
Study of Literature, and Society of the Sun had, under 
Communist Party leadership, begun their activity in the 
heat of theoretical discussions, hammering out a common 
viewpoint. Later, in the early thirties, by a decision of the 
Party, each of these societies dissolved itself. Lett writ- 
ers and artists inside and outside the Party formed the 
League of Left-Wing Writers. Subsequently, in tBdb, 
stilting the new situation in the revolutionary movement 
and the Party's new policy, Comnmnist-led revolutionary 
writers and artists joined hands with other left writers 
to establish the All-China Federation of Literary and Art 
Workers, and later, in 1938, the All-China Association of 
Anti-Japanese Art and Literature Workers. 

Mao's charge that revolutionary writers and artists 
did not understand the problem of "literary and art crit- 

inn 



icism" is also entirely at variance with the facts. It is 
common knowledge that they warred long and systemat- 
ically against the reactionary currents represented by 
the Contemporary Review group, the New Moon group, 
the KMT-inspired "national literature" group, the so- 
called third trend, and others. This undermined the re- 
actionary currents, and destroyed their influence. Revo- 
lutionary writers and artists also engaged extensively in 
criticism and self-criticism in their own midst, seeing 
this as an important means of promoting the revolution- 
ary movement in art and literature as a whole and of 
the progressive development of each member of their 
organisation (though, of course, some of the criticism 
was erroneous and there were faults in choice of lan- 
guage). It was precisely to continuous criticism that the 
now, revolutionary movement in art and literature owed 
its steady progress. 

In short, the throo accusations made by Mao are 
equally groundless and unjustified. 

If Mao's charges of "ideological mistakes" and "mis- 
lakes of style" had been addressed to just a few individ- 
uals, not to all the revolutionary writers and artists in 
the country, and if he had been motivated by the wish 
to help and to warn, not to create a pretext for his 
"rectification of style" campaign, there would have been 
no need to pay any attention to all this. But these 
accusations and insults, portraying revolutionary writers 
and artists as people lacking elementary political, social 
and cultural knowledge, were elevated by Mao to the 
rank of "supremo commands" or "behests of Chairman 
Mao". They required every revolutionary writer and art- 
ist to occupy himself month after month and year after 
year with endless self-flagellation, writing "confessions" 
and "repentances". Certainly, this was bound to, and 
did, anger revolutionary writers and artists, and all 
those who still retained their sense of justice and the 
capacity to distinguish between truth and untruth. In 
this sense, Mao is much like the reactionary judge of 
olden times who followed this simple scheme: on de- 
ciding to condemn a guiltless citizen, be chose the pun- 
ishment he would mete out, then invented the charges, 
listing the imputed "crimes", and then wrested "confes- 
sions" from the accused by cruel torture. 
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3) Mao's Theoretical Mistakes, Utilitarianism 
and Pragmatism 



In conclusion, it is proper to note that , in his Talks 
Mao displayed his "particular" understanding and frag- 
Stary knowledge of the basic Marxist-Lemnis prin- 
c /lcs concerning art and literature. In so dom g ho bo 
trayed his utilitarian and pragmatic approach to social 

Ph ToTupport my contention, let me cite Mao's views 
™ ?h« 1 historical periods and the class essence ot art 
and UtwalSrS Z Talks, and likewise in other works, 
sS ?oS New Democracy, Mao directly or indirectly 
dettificd the periods in the history o! art and h era ure 
with the periods in the history of social t ormations. 
Besides, lie maintained that the art and literature of an 
antagonistic society could serve none but the ruling 
class and that there could be no art and litei 
ature there serving the interests of the oppressed 

Cl This proves that he did not understand the following 
basic proposition: though, like other forms o social 
consciousness, art and literature cannot be isolated m 
their historical development from the specific develop- 
ment of society and from the social origins, the tacts ot 
history show that periods in the history of art and 
literature do not coincide with those of the develop- 
ment of society. Here is what Marx wrote on this 

score: „ , . ,. ., 

"It is well-known in respect of art that definite pe- 
riods of its development by no means correspond to the 
general development of society, and, consequently, to 
the development of society's material basis which, in a 
way, constitutes the skeleton of its organisation. Take 
the Greeks as compared with the modern nations, or 
also Shakespeare. It is even accepted in respect of some 
forms of art, e.g. the epos, that in their classical form, 
which is an epoch in world history, they could not be 
created Iho moment artistic production as such began; 
therefore, certain significant forms in the field of art 
itself were possible only at a low level in the develop- 
ment of art. ff this is so within art in the relation between 
its different types, it is not surprising at all that this 



circumstance also prevails in the relation of art as a 
whole to social development, as a whole." 

In short, Mao's views on periods in literature 
arc contrary both to the historical facts and to Karl 
Marx. 

Mao's "conceptions" also show that he does not under- 
stand that in each national culture there are two nation- 
al cultures — the art and literature of the oppressor 
class and the art and literature of the oppressed classes. 
Lenin explained this very clearly. In his article, Critical 
Notes on the National Question, he wrote: "There are 
two national cultures in every national culture. There 
is the Great-Russian culture of the Purishkeviches, 
Guchkovs and Struves- but there is also the Greal- 
Hussian culture typified in the names of Chcrnyshevsky 
and Plekhanov. There are the same two cultures in the 
Ukraine as there are in Germany, in Franco, in England, 
among the Jews, and so forth." * 

Why is there in each national culture in addition to 
the eulturo of the oppressor class a culture representing 
the oppressed classes? Lenin answered this question as 
well. He wrote in the same article: "The elements of 
democratic and socialist culture are present, if only in 
rudimentary form, in every national culture, since in 
every nation there are toiling and exploited masses, 
whose conditions of life inevitably give rise to the ide- 
ology of democracy and socialism." ** 

Certainly, Lenin's thesis on two cultures applies also 
lo art and' literature. Man's view that in a society of 
antagonistic classes there can be only an art and liter- 
ature serving capitalists and landowners and no art and 
literature serving workers and peasants, is contrary both 
lo the historical facts and to Lenin's views 

Mao's "concept" only shows that he did not under- 
stand' that there are two different literatures and two 
different arts in a society of antagonistic classes, and 
that apart from the art and literature serving the class 
of landowners or capitalists there is also an art and 
literature serving the exploited and oppressed classes 
This is due not only to the fact that from the ranks ot the 



V T. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 32. 
Ibid., p. 24. 



oppressed and exploited there can emerge intellectuals 
who can depict in artistic form the life, aspirations and 
struggles of the classes from which they come, hut also 
to the fact that there may he people of the oppressor 
class who break with their class and portray the hard- 
ships and aspirations of the oppressed in their works 
of art. This can he illustrated by many interesting and 
instructive examples from the history of different coun- 
tries, including that of China. The whole world knows 
the masterpieces of Count Leo Tolstoy, the giant of 
Russian literature, who for 40 years reflected as a mirror 
the peculiar features of an entire historical epoch (from 
the liberation of the serfs in 18(51 to the first Russian 
revolution of 1905). 

Lenin wrote in his article, Leo Tolstoy as the Mirror 
of the Russian Revolution: 

"Tolstoy is great as the spokesman of the ideas and 
sentiments that emerged among the millions of Russian 
peasants at the time the bourgeois revolution was ap- 
proaching in Russia. Tolstoy is original, because the sum- 
total of his views, taken as a whole, happens to express 
the specific features of our revolution." * 

How could a nobleman like Count Tolstoy become a 
writer of the Russian peasant revolution? Lenin an- 
swered this question, too, in his article, L. N. Tolstoy and 
the Modern Labour Movement: 

"By birth and education Tolstoy belonged to the high- 
est landed nobility in Russia— he broke with all the 
customary views of this environment." ** 

That is the Marxist viewpoint on the nature of art 
and literature in a society of antagonistic classes. But 
now back to Mao's anti-Marxist and anti-Leninist views 
on art and literature. As wo know, they led up to a final 
negation of cultural legacy, whether foreign or national, 
culminating during the "cultural revolution" in brutal 
crimes (hat eclipsed in scale and depth the barbarous 
"burning of books and burying of scholars" by Emperor 
Chin Shih Huang. 

It should be noted in relation to the second of the 
above-mentioned points that Mao refers to Lenin's works 
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solely to promote his selfish utilitarian aims, while in 
fact openly advocating utilitarianism. 

In his Talks he cited Lenin twice. The first time 
when he asked in the Concluding Remarks: "Whom must 
our art and literature serve?" Here he cmotJ 
Plete sentence from Lenin: "It "Si serve 1 ^ftK 
and tens of millions of working people." The second 
tune he appeals to Lenin in the thirl part of ill 
Cone Remarks when tackling theques on of " 

ie ationsh p between the work of the Party in 

whole" ' atUre 8nd thG Work of the a* « 

In his article, Party Organisation and Party Literature 
Lemn referred to the object of Party literature: 

It will be a Iree literature, because it will serve 
not some satiated heroine, not the bored 'upper Leu 
thousand suffering from fatty degeneration, but the mil- 
lions and tens of millions of working people-the 
flower of the country, its strength and its future.""' 

Lenin describes the sei vices literature renders to the 
working people as scrvicos to "the flower of the country 
its strength and its future". By so doing, he elevates 
ie role of Party literature, linking its tasks with the 
Hartys tasks of guiding the working people in the rev- 
olutionary transformation of their country. But this is 
merely one sentence in a passage that explains why 
Party literature is a free literature. In this sentence 
Lonin refers only to the object and significance of tho 
services of Party literature. In tho same passage, Lenin 
also says: 

"It will he a free literature, because the idea of social- 
ism and sympathy with the working people, and not 
greed or carecrism, will bring ever new forces to its 
ranks." ** 

It follows that Party literature has its roots in the 
idea of socialism and reflects the interests of the work- 
ing people. Continuously, it absorbs new, life-giving rev- 
olutionary forces, and this not only provides it with 
unlimited resources lor development, but also helps to 
expand the Party's ranks. 

Referring to the merging of scientific socialism with 



* Ibid., Vol. 10, pp. 48-49. 

* Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 48. 



modern working-class movement r a high 

in tt^oMionarv ^^^^^S^iai NX 
rienco and living work of the >oi» P" ' er ience 
ing about I^f^^Sffi cc mp lion of the 
? 1 1° "tt ( of ie fodalism rom 5s primitive Utopian 
tlT^ l th1'ex"S£e of the .present (the present 

druggie of ^^Z'TLm^o principled ap- 
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manufactured, but which, to deceive people, he deliber- 
ately gave Lenin's name. It, is more than obvious that 
by citing the above-mentioned incomplete phrases, Mao 
deliberately used the great Lenin's name to further his 
own purely utilitarian ends. 

In the article Party Organisation and Party Literature 
Lenin dealt with the question on two planes: on the 
one hand he substantiated the fact that literature was 

^/m ° V U ,i y , W o' k an , d ' on th0 other < ,,e substantiat- 
ed the tact that Party literature had its own, specific 
features. He wrote: 

"Literature must become part of the common cause 
oi the proletariat, 'a cog and a screw' of one single 
great boeial-Domocratic mechanism sot in motion by the 
entire politically-conscious vanguard of the entire work- 
ing class. Literature must become a component of or- 
ganised, planned and integrated Social-Democratic Party 
work. * 

And he amplified: 

''There is no question that literature is least of all 
subject to mechanical adjustment or levelling, to the rule 
of the majority over the minority. There is no question, 
either, that in this held greater scope must undoubtedly 
be allowed for personal initiative, individual inclination, 
thought and fantasy, form and content. All this is un- 
deniable; but all this simply shows that the literary side 
of the proletarian party cause cannot be mechanically 
identified with its other sides." ** 

Lenin dealt dialectically with both aspects of the mat- 
ter, which are organically tied one to the other. Neither 
can ho neglected. Neither can be given precedence. If 
you concentrate exclusively on the general and overlook 
the particular, you will inevitably arrive at identifying 
Party literature with general Party work. Conversely, if 
you concentrate exclusively on the particular and over- 
look the general, you will inevitably arrive at an arti- 
licial separation of Party literature from general Party 
work. Neither of these approaches can benefit the general 
cause of the Party or Party literature. 

Presenting the third of the issues raised in his Talks— 
"on the interconnection between Party work in art and 



;t Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 45. 
»* Ibid., p. 46. 
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ism-Leninism (usually found for him at his request b v 
others), it was merely to give greater weight and attrac- 
tiveness to his own words, using the name of another for 
Ins own demagogic ends. 

Considering the rabid anti-Sovietism Mao had implanted 
during the 'style rectification" campaign, his call to use 
the method and experience of Soviet art and literature 
was clearly prompted by purely utilitarian considora- 
tions. 

The same may be said of Mao's occasional "denuncia- 
tions of Trotsky during the "rectification campaign" 
when ho was openly substituting "Maoism" for Leninism 
and expounding an anti-Leninist and anti-socialist "new 
democracy". Here, too, his motives boiled down to 
the usual trick which, like that of a thief shouting 
"hold, thief!", was meant to divert attention from 
himself. 

The facts of history show that Mao has always been 
a utilitarianist. Personal gain was the point of departure 
in everything he did. Ho used Marxism-Leninism exclu- 
sively to disguise his true aims. True, before the "style 
rectification" campaign, before he mounted his open of- 
fensive on Marxism-Leninism, ho went out of his way to 
conceal his aims. It was not until the "rectification" cam- 
paign, when he came out into the open against Marxism- 
Leninism, that his utilitarianism became increasingly 
apparent. 

It was no accident that in the Concluding Remarks of 
his Talks Mao advocated utilitarianism. He said, "no per- 
son on earth stands above utilitarianism". He said, "we 
are proletarian, revolutionary utilitarianists," and made 
just one reservation, "we are utilitarianists who are con- 
cerned not with personal gain, but with the public inter- 
ests". Evidently, ho thought that this honeyed phrase 
would adorn his views and that he would bo received as 
a new, "revolutionary", utilitarianist. But people have 
long since learned to judge a man not by his words but 
by his deeds. More, people have learned to probe deep to 
the ideological and social origins of ideas and actions. 
When Mao publicly proclaimed himself a utilitarianist, 
many Communists weighing his words and actions in 
the "rectification campaign" turned for an explanation to 
the old eighteenth-century utilitarianism of Jeremy Bcn- 
tham, the subjective idealist ethical doctrine, or to the 
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SlncyHoolT ^ nnli ~ Marxism and anti-communism 

Like the old variety, the new utilitarianism, or pragma- 
tism, is a bourgeois idealist school that reposes on extreme 
individualism Both the old and the new varieties are no 
more compatible with Marxism and communism than fire 
L ISA? entirely logical, therefore, that Z- 
ing tho rectification campaign" Mao reviled Marxism- 
Len,,n S „, persecuted Marxists-Leninists, publicly So- 
cked utilitarianism, and called himself a utilitarianist The 
^rectification campaign" was a dress rehearsal for the 
cultural revolution" precisely because ever since that 
campaign and up to this day all of Mao's reactionary pro- 
nouncements and actions are saturated with utilitarian- 

Ono may legitimately ask why Mao's Talks, which con- 
tradicted the facts of history and abounded in theoretical 
mistakes, were not there and then subjected to annihilat- 
ing criticism at the "art and literature forum"? After 
all, the "forum" was attended not only by the writers 
and artists residing Yenan, but also by Central Com- 
mittee leaders, by responsible Party workers, and by rep- 
resentatives of administrative, military, and educational 
institutions, and mass organisations. 

To begin with, at the very outset of the "stylo rec- 
tification campaign" Mao had established "a principle of 
behaviour", namely: speak only good and never bad of 
Chairman Mao, and only bad and never good of those 
subjected to "style rectification". Second, and more im- 
portant, he relied not on criticism as a weapon but on 
weapons as "criticism". Due to this "magic shield" Mao 
could afford to behave as bo did and use the methods he 
did, with facts, arguments, and objective reasoning becom- 
ing completely redundant. His methods may, therefore, 
be characterised as an extreme of self-glorification. His 
behaviour resembles that of Lu Hsun's Hongkong En- 
glishman towards his Chinese slave: "Since I say you are 
wrong, you must be wrong." It is, essentially, the behav- 
iour and logic of every despot or tyrant towards his sub- 
jects. So there is nothing surprising about it. What other 
means, apart from such behaviour and such "logic", did 
Mao have to conduct the "campaign for the rectification 
of style"? 
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Mao's faZAs set the stage for the "rectification of style" 
among revolutionary writers and artists and for falsi- 
fying the history of the CPC. They played a conspicu- 
ous part in the "style rectification" campaign. With the 
help of his Talks Mao sought to deliver an unprecedented- 
ly strong blow to revolutionary art and literary workers 
in order to twist their ideological, political and organisa- 
tional principles, to break them morally and physically, 
and to provoke the mass of workers, peasants and sol- 
diers into joining battle against revolutionary writers and 
artists. For Mao the purpose of the Talks was to try and 
reach two highly important aims. On the one hand, he 
sought to discredit revolutionary Chinese literature and 
art, and to write off the success of the revolutionary move- 
ment in art and literature that began in the twenties 
and developed so brilliantly in the thirties. Tt was an at- 
tempt to deny the historical fact that socialist realism 
had struck deep root, flowered, and was yielding rich 
fruit, in Chinese soil. It was also an attempt to deny 
that the revolutionary movement in Chinese art and liter- 
ature was conceived under the immediate ideological in- 
fluence of the October Revolution and the progressive 
Russian and revolutionary Soviet art and literature, and 
that it was the result of the rapid spread of Marxism- 
Leninism among the foremost Chinese intellectuals follow- 
ing the May Fourth Movement (1919), and that its success- 
ful growth was due solely to the guidance and all-round 
assistance of the Communist Party of China over a long 
period of time. 

On the other hand, Mao wanted to show that his lalfcs 
were ushering in a "correct line in the Chinese revolu- 
tionary movement in art and literature". He wanted to 
parade as the "founder" of Chinese revolutionary art and 
literature. All this was to have justified his demand that 
revolutionary writers and artists should turn their backs 
on the literary and artistic ideas of "Russian Marxism 
and "re-orient" their minds on the literary and artistic 
ideas of "Chinese Marxism", that is, "Maoism . 

He thought that he would thereby succeed in forcing 
revolutionary writers and artists to declare themselves 
followers of "Mao's literary and artistic thoughts and 
henceforth to extol Mao in their works as the sole creator 
of the correct line in the revolutionary movement m Chi- 
nese art and literature, and also extol him to the skies for 



everything thai ho ascribed to himself in the falsified his- 
tory of the CPC and Chinese revolution lie had himself 
produced in the course of the "style rectification cam- 
paign". In other words, he tried to convert the Chinese 
revolutionary writers into court scribes singing the 
praises of "Maoism" and Mao's person, into trumpeters 
and drummers who would create a cull of his personality. 

In his Talks, Mao described himself as a "professional 
revolutionary politician who has assimilated revolutionary 
political science or, in other words, mastered Urn art of 
revolutionary politics". All others he described as "poli- 
ticians with' an aristocratic twist" scheming in the seclu- 
sion of their studies, thinking themselves very clever, and 
continuously advertising their own selves: wo are the 
best of the best, so do not confuse us with anybody else 
"This in fact," he even said, "is the fundamental de- 
ference between a proletarian and Lhe corrupt bourgeois 
politician". He seems to have thought in earnest fha it 
was enough to praise himself and defame others lor Lhe 
Chinese revolutionary writers and artists, spellbound by 
his Talks, at once to become his proselytes and obedient 
tools. This is why he said in his Concluding Remarks; 
"I am sure that comrades will find the resolve to follow 
this direction. I am sure that in the process ol rectifying 
style and in their subsequent long studies and work, com- 
rades will doubtless succeed in altering their own image 
and that ol their works." 

Bui his expectations were dashed. His Talks showed 
clearly that he had not "assimilated revolutionary politi- 
cal science", that he had not "mastered the art of revo 
lutionary politics", that he was no "proletarian political 
leader", and that, on the contrary, he was "a corrupt 
politician" with an "aristocratic twist". His Talks pro- 
voked contempt and loathing among the country's revo- 
lutionary literary and art workers. They abounded in 
incongruities, contradictions and theoretical mistakes, 
and have created an unbridgeable gulf beLween 
Mao and the revolutionary writers and artists of the 
entire country, precipitating a long and hard struggle 
between these writers and artists, whom he persecutes, 
and Mao Tse-tuug, whom they resist. 
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A) Briefly about Mao Tse-tung's Poetry 



After the "style rectification campaign" had ended, dur- 
ing his negotiations with the United Stales and Chiang 
Kai-shek in Chungking in September lfM5, Mao pub- 
lished his favourite tsl poem, entitled "Sinyuanchun" 
(Snow) in Hsinhuajthpao. He hoped his poem would be 
acclaimed a masterpiece. He expected the laurel wreath 
of a "great poet". He also hoped Lo heighten his pres- 
tige among writers, which would help him impose his 
control over lhe revolutionary movement in art and liter- 
ature and convince revolutionary writers and artists in 
the need for extolling his "greatness" and his "services". 
But again the results confounded Mao's expectations. 
Outside those organs of the press which were, in fact, 
controlled by him and could utter no word of 
criticism, the poem had a critical reception and 
was described as steeped in the feudal and monarchist 
ideology. Many revolutionary writers and artists inside and 
outside the Parly held that the poem was saturated with 
feudal and monarchist ideals and should not have come 
from the pen of a Communist. They held thai, far from 
being a work of socialist realism, it could not even be 

considered a work of critical realism. The publicalh I' 

the poem only widened the gulf between Mao and the 
revolutionary writers and. artists of the whole country. 

In 1957 Mao published 18 of his poems in the Peking 
journal Shih kan {Poetry), and on \ January HHVi anoth- 
er 10 poems in Jenmtnjihpao and the journal Ilungchi. 
If we add all the other ol' his published poems, we will 
get a total ol' 37, out ol' which 12 were poems and 25 
were tsl. Every time he had his poems published he only 
widened and deepened lhe gulf between himself and the 
revolutionary writers and artists. This was natural and 
inevitable, because many of his poems and tsi were sim- 
ply wretched in content. Some were steeped in feudal and 
monarchist ideology as "Sinyuanchun" (Snow), a 1st, the 
poem "The People's Liberation Army Has Captured Nan- 
king", and "Pehtaiho" {Langtaosha) , a tsi, Others preached 



* Tsl (literally text)-& specific form of versification whore 
live poet pedantically follows the measure and rhyme of one of 
the ancient songs, mainly dating to the Sung dynasty (9MM276), 
the tunes of nearly all oil which are long forgotten. 



mysticism and superstition, as the poems "Seeing Out 
the God of Epidemics", "Dedication to a Photograph of 
Comrade Li Chin", "The Cave of Celestial Beings in 
Lnshang", depicting the ascension to paradise of souls of 
the dead, "A Butterfly Leaves Not the Flower" (A Gift, 
to Li Shu-i), and others. And in the poem "Reply to a 
Friend", which relates how the souls of Emperor Slum's 
concubines descend to earth, elements of the feudal and 
monarchist ideology blend with mysticism and supersti- 
tion Some tried to interpret Mao's verse as a work of 
revolutionary romanticism. But it is obvious that none oi 
it can he referred to as belonging to revolutionary, wheth- 
er active or "harmless", romanticism. On the contrary 
Mao's poetry clearly belongs to reactionary, passive and 
harmful romanticism. Some of it is anti-Soviet and anti- 
communist, such as Mangtstanghung,a tsi (January 1963) , , 
the poems "After Seeing the Film Sun Wu-kung Thr ee 
Kills the Werewolf White Bones'" (November 1961), 
"Winter Clouds" (December 1902), and others. Some of 
the verse betrays its author's ignorance of history, as or 
example his version of the legend of Puchoushanm Yui- 
tsao" (Against the First March), a tsi. and his igno- 
rance of natural science, as for example the tsi, Nian- 
QUtsao" (Kunlun). Some of the poems are aimed at but- 
tressing the cult of Mao's personality and winning the 
youth for his nefarious schemes, such as the tsi, ortui- 
tiaokotou (Swimming). Artistically Mao's poetry is 
clumsy, awkward, shallow, stiff, divorced from reality, 
and lacking beauty. 

Out of the 37 poems and tsi produced by Mao m 4U 
years (1920 to 1960) not a single one is dedicated to 
Marxism-Leninism, the Communist Party, or the working 
class, and not a single one depicts the life of workers, 
peasants and soldiers or the life and struggle of the revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia and students. There is not a single 
one, of course, in praise of the socialist community, the 
world communist movement, the anti-imperialist or na- 
tional liberation movement, or the peace movement. Nor 
is there a single one dedicated to the memory of the 
thousands upon thousands of fallen revolutionaries or 
national heroes inside and outside the Party. Even the 
poem "The Long March" does not bring out the political, 
military or historical significance of the march, and does 
not mention the basic fact that the Chinese Red Army, 



which fought so heroically and overcame countless hard- 
ships on the march, was an army of workers and peasants 
and was led by the Communist Party armed with Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideas. He depicts the Long March as little 
more than an entertaining hike across mountains and 
rivers. 

It is this type of poetry that, Mao, taking advantage of 
his power in Party and slate, orders to be published in 
hundreds of thousands, millions, even tens of millions of 
copies not only in Chinese and the languages of the 
non-Han peoples, but also translated into foreign lan- 
guages, using diplomatic, commercial and cultural chan- 
nels for their dissemination. He has even put out a photo- 
lithographic edition of the manuscripts of his poems and 
tsi. No words can describe this other than as shameless 
and mad. 

In his Talks at the Art and Literature Forum in Yenan 
he demanded of revolutionary artists and writers that the 
content of their works should reflect the life of workers, 
peasants and soldiers, and that their language should be 
comprehensible to the working masses. But his own poems 
and tsi are, both in content and form, the very opposite 
to what he demanded of others. In fact, they may bo de- 
scribed as abstruse. Ho turns often to mythology and to 
various long-sincc-forgotten "instructive tales or para- 
bles". As a result his poems and tsi are incomprehensible 
not only to workers, peasants and soldiers, but even to 
intellectuals and students. In fact, he has had to ask 
poets lo write stiff, wordy, and far-fetched commentaries 
to his poetry. Yet, due to his misuse of proverbs and old 
parables, and also to phraseological incongruities, some 
of his poems and tsi arc incomprehensible not only to 
poets or to authors of literature textbooks for senior 
forms, but often also to himself. At least, ho finds it dif- 
ficult to explain them. This is why in the eyes of revolu- 
tionary writers and artists Mao is a swindler whose pro- 
nouncements are at variance with his intentions, whose 
words are in conflict with his deeds, who relishes defam- 
ing others, but is incapable of being critical of himself. 
In short, the failure of "Mao's thoughts and line m art 
and literature" is not accidental. As it says in / thing 
the ancient Book of Changes, "from thin rime to thick 
ice there is a distance of more than one day, and the 
origin of this is in inexorable gradualness". 



5) The Outcome is Total Failure 



By his pronouncements and actions during the notorious 
"cultural revolution", in substance a counter-revolution- 
ary coup, Mao admitted the total failure of his literary 
and artistic "thoughts" and line. He was compelled to ad- 
mit, on the one hand, that his many "instructions" per- 
taining lo art and literature published in the forties, 
fifties and sixties had not really been obeyed by any 
revolutionary writer or artist * (excluding his wife, Chiang 
Ching). On the other hand, he consigned to the flames all 
the works of the revolutionary writers of the preceding 
50 years and brutally persecuted the writers themselves 
many of whom were physically eliminated, while some, 
in desperation, committed suicide. The rest arc either in 
prison, where they are morally and physically tortured, 
or in May Seventh Schools, which are in fact forced 
labour camps in which people arc "re-educated through 
labour" and continuously tormented. Many have already 
found their death in these "schools". China's revolution- 
ary artists and writers are in sorry straits, and the revo- 
lutionary movement in art and literature is in a sham- 
bles. 

Despite the ignominious failure of Mao's "literary and 
artistic thoughts and line", he still orders the Chinese 
newspapers to reprint his Talks at the Art and Literature 
Forum in Yenan each year on 23 May and raise a clam- 
orous propaganda uproar. It is hard to find suitable words 
to describe this total lack of shame and scruples. As I 
recall, the literary community in Yenan composed the 
following ditty soon after the publication of Mao's Talks. 

His [ace is thicker than a brick in the Groat Wall, 
And his heart blacker than a chunk of coal. 

Subsequent events showed that these words were suit- 
able and correct. 

3. THE THIItl) PK1UOD- 
"EMERGENCY SALVATION" 

The third period of the "style roctiiicatiou campaign", 
known as the period of "emergency salvation" began in 
July 1943 a nd lasted until the summer of 1944. 

* Sen llungchi No. 9, 1967. 
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1) Fabricating the pretext for 
"Emergency salvation" 

Mao was aware that despite 18 months of "style rectifica- 
tion", the cadres continued to resist all his words and ac- 
tions which flouted the truth and the facts. He fell, that 
if I his went on he would not be able to attain the first 
of the desired aims of the "style rectification" campaign — 
to create Maoism and write the history of the CPC as 
his personal history. And if he did not attain the first 
aim, there would be no hope at all of attaining the sec- 
ond to "substitute" Maoism for Leninism, usurp supremo 
power in the Party, create a cult of Mao's personality, 
and establish his personal military dictatorship in the 
Party. Yet ho held that since the Comintern had been 
dissolved there was nothing to hinder his actions: the 
time was favourable for he had "freedom of action" and 
a completely "free hand". So he decided to resort to still 
more reactionary and violent anti-Party terrorism -a 
campaign of "emergency salvation" to further his own 
extreme egoistic, nationalist aims. 

To launch the reactionary terror campaign of "emer- 
gency salvation", Mao first fabricated a pretext, according 
to which the need for the campaign was imposed by both 
the "objective situation" and the "subjective situa- 
tion". 

The "objective situation", he claimed, was that Chiang 
Kai-shek had decided to mount an offensive on Yenan. 
Martial law was enforced in Yenan and the entire Shensi- 
Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area. An atmosphere of extreme 
military danger was artificially created. 

In fact, however, neither the international situation 
nor the internal conditions of that time permitted Chiang 
Kai-shek even to think of an assault on Yenan. 

The international situation was greatly influenced by 
the historic victory of the Soviet Army at Stalingrad, fol- 
lowing which Hitler's troops suffered one defeat, after 
another. Therefore, Chiang Kai-shek was bound to have 
been apprehensive of making any undisguised anti-com- 
munist move. Besides, following the outbreak of the Jap- 
anese-American war in the Pacific, the United States 
had a stake in KMT-CPC cooperation in the anti-Japanese 
war theatre in China. And to the opinion of the United 
States Chiang always lent a respectful car. 
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The internal conditions of that time were mainly 
Characterised by the continuing Japanese occupation of 
extensivo areas in Northeast, North, Central and South 
China, and, as before, Chiang was not able to fight an 
anti-Japanese and an anti-communist war simultaneously. 

The stridently predicted "third anti-communist wave" 
and "Chiang's imminent offensive on Yenan" were, in 
fact, nothing but another of Mao's frauds, invented to 
justify the "emergency salvation" campaign. 

Using the atmosphere of tension he had himself arti- 
ficially created, Mao announced that all leaders and most 
cadres and rank-and-file members of the Party— with the 
exception of Liu Shao-chi and a few others — were "sus- 
pected of counter-revolution". He specially declared that 
leaders, cadres and rank-and-file members who had at any 
time in the past worked in Kuomintang-conlrolled areas 
were pseudo-Communists smuggled in by the Kuomintang 
to carry out the "policy of red banners". * This, he said, 
applied especially to the present members of Party organ- 
isations of all levels in Kuomintang-controlled areas. 
They were all denounced as "organisations of the Kuo- 
mintang red banners policy". In reality this was mali- 
cious slander which Mao needed purely as a pretext for 
launching his "emergency salvation" campaign. 

2) "Emergency salvation" in name and 
repression of leaders, cadres and Party 
members in fact 

On Mao's orders Kang Sheng, chairman of the Central 
Lornmission for the Rectification of Style, published an 
article, "On the Emergency Salvation of Those Who 
Slipped Up", in the 1 July 1943 issue of Chtehfangjihpan 
This was tho signal for the campaign to begin. Kane 
Sheng said that its purpose was to "save" all those who 
paving slipped up", had bocome "national traitors"' 
enemy s Pl es , "counter revolutionaries", and the like! 
t hereupon, mass meetings" were called in all the sub- 

whT° n f i UCtin i, th , e " styl ° rect ^ation campaign", 
where, faithful to Mao's instructions, officials delivered 
reports in which, pleading the exigencies of the "objective 
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situation" and "subjective situation", they "substantiated 
the need" for an immediate campaign of "emergency sal- 
vation". It was announced in all subdivisions that tho 
second period of "style rectification" was over and tho 
third period, "emergency salvation", had begun. 

In fact, things were the other way round. The pur- 
pose of "emergency salvation" was not to savo thoso who 
had "slipped up", but to slanderously accuse the majority 
of leaders and cadres and many rank-and-file Party mem- 
bers, and the revolutionary youth, of having "slipped up", 
and then to use brute force and mass terror to force con- 
fessions of having "slipped up" from faithful revolution- 
aries. The so-called Social Department of the CC CPC, 
headed by Kang Sheng, specialised in arrests, beatings, 
tortures, and executions. Officials of subdivisions conduct- 
ing "style recti fication" were also authorised to arrest, 
beat, and kill. 

In practice, "emergency salvation" consisted of various 
methods of compulsion and deceit to force thousands of 
cadres and members of the Party and the Youth League, 
and also eminent personalities outside the Party, to write 
"confessions" admitting that they were "counter-revolu- 
tionaries", "enemy spies", "national traitors", "agents of 
the Soviet Union", and the like. 

Nothing was too low for this end. People were arrested 
and cruelly tortured or beaten up to wrest a "confession" 
from them. They were blackmailed, bribed, and slandered 
at "mass rallies" or "persuaded" at smaller meetings, and 
reduced to a state of total prostration by means of moral 
and physical terror. From some "confessions" wore wrest- 
ed in "turning wheel" interrogations. * Especially brutal 
tortures were reserved for cadres of provincial and county 
Party committees from Kuomintang-controlled areas spe- 
cially summoned to undergo "stylo rectification". 

Those who admitted to being "elements" referred 
to above were immediately released, given the "red flower 
of glory", and otherwise rewarded. Those who denied 
committing any "crimes", were beaten up and tortured. 
Many died as a result. Others, unable to bear tho insult, 
committed suicide (Chou Feng-ping, a guerrilla lead- 

* With sovoral interrogators alternating day and night the 
detainee losl consciousness, was revived, whereupon tho interroga- 
tion continued. Sometimes, reduced to semi-consciousness, the 
detainee would "confess" the "crimes" ascribed to him. 



er and secretary of the Szechlian provincial Party com- 
mittee, who had earlier survived inhuman torture in an 
enemy prison; Tseng Tan-ju, head of Llie women's depart- 
ment of the Szechuan provincial Party committee, who 
had also previously displayed courage and fortitude in 
an enemy prison; Han Ghun, veteran Party cadre who had 
led the New Shansi Army to safety, evading warlord 
Yan Ilsi-shan, and joined up with the 8th Route Army; 
Hu, chairman of the All-China Students' Association 
whose full name, regrettably, I cannot recall, and many 
others). A still greater number of people, were reduced to 
complete mental prostration or suffered other serious dis- 
orders (Wei Rung-chili, head of the organisational depart- 
ment of the Ilonan provincial Parly committee, Huang 
Chin, who headed Party work among the youth, and 
many others). 

Indescribably savage methods were used sometimes. 
For example, the "accused" would he brought to a "mass 
rally" and scaled before a table oil which lay a bayonet, 
a vial of poison and a length of rope. The audience was 
then made to chant, "Either immediately admit that you 
are a counter-revolutionary or commit suicide here and 
now", "Choose any of the throe ways". 

But there were many stout, unbending people who 
proudly replied: "I'm a Communist and no counter- 
revolutionary. I refuse to take my own life". They would 
indignantly sweep the bayonet, poison and rope off the 
table. These staunch ones usually became targets of 
especially refined tortures and brutal killings. 

3) Leninist Internationalists were 
still the main target 

When the atmosphere of repression and terror reached 
its apogee, the spearhead was turned against the chief 
members of the so-called Moscow group— Wang Ming 
(member of the Politbureau and secretary of the CC 
CPC), Po Ku (member of the Politbureau and secretary 
of the CC CPC), Lo Fu (member of the Politbureau and 
General Secretary of the CC CPC), Wang Chia-hsiang 
(alternate member of the Politbureau and head of the 
Main Political Department of the 8th Route Army) Kai 
Feng (alternate member of the Politbureau, chief of the 
commission for work with the youth and concurrently 
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chief of the Propaganda Department of the CC CPC fol- 
lowing Lo Fit's departure from Yenari), Yang Sbang-kun 
(alternate member of the CC CPC and secretary of the 
CC CPC North China Bnreau), Chu .Tui (alternate mem- 
ber of the CC CPC and secretary of the Shantung branch 
of (he CC CPC North China Bureau), and others. 

As in the "style rectification" campaign, the chief tar- 
get was Wang Ming, whom Mao sometimes temperately 
called "the chief member of the Moscow group" and some- 
times abusively described as "the biggest headman of the 
pro-Soviet group". Why did Mao aim his attacks chiefly 
against Wang Ming? This question is best answered by 
Mao himself, lie answered it officially in public on many 
occasions: "The struggle between me and Wang Ming 
is not a personal struggle, but a struggle of principle. 
Wang Ming is the chief representative of Russian Marx- 
ism in tlx! CPC, and 1 am the chief representative of 
Chinese Marxism. The struggle between us is therefore 
a struggle of two ideologies, two theories, two lines and 
two ways of the Chinese revolution. The predominance of 
Russian Marxism in our Party will not end without a 
struggle against Wang Ming. And without ending the 
predominance of Russian Marxism it is impossible to 
establish the predominance of Chinese Marxism." 

Here it is necessary to give an appropriate explana- 
tion. 

To begin with, there has never been anything like a 
"Moscow group" or a "pro-Soviet group" in the Commu- 
nist Party of China. Rut in the Party's history, even long 
before Mao's "style rectification" campaign, there were 
two occasions when opportunists brandished the slogan 
of combatting the "Moscow group" or "pro-Soviet group", 
attacking not only those who opposed their opportunist 
lines, but also Leninism, the Comintern, and the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. 

First, during the Wuhan period in 1927, when right 
opportunism was rife in the Party, Chen Tu-hsiu, Peng 
Sbu-chih and other right opportunists opposed the Com- 
intern recommendation to expand the workers' and peas- 
ants' movement, to arm workers and peasants, create a 
new revolutionary army, launch an agrarian revolution, 
and right for the non-capitalist perspective of the Chinese 
revolution. They countered this with their so-called con- 
cept of two-phased revolution. 



This ^ concept", it may be recalled, was set out in an 
article, "The Bourgeois Revolution and the Revolutionary 
bourgeoisie.'', in the journal Hsiangtao. But the clearest 
and most thorough exposition was given by Chen Tu-hsiu 
in a talk with Comrade Miff and me at the OC CPC 
premises in Hankow on 10 June 1927. We were then dis- 
cussing why a Communist musL not accepL the office of 
county chief. Here is what Chen Tu-hsiu said about the 
concept of two-phased revolution": 

"The Chinese revolution has only two phases. The first 
phase is a civil revolution, that is, a bourgeois revolu- 
tion, and the second is a socialist revolution, that is, a 
proletarian revolution. The Communist Party cannot direct 
the first phase of the revolution. Only the bourgeoisie can 
direct it. The government and the armed forces must be 
in the hands of the bourgeoisie. If a Communist were to 
head the army in this phase, he would become a warlord, 
and if he were to head the government, * he would become 
a bureaucrat. Mass movements must not be allowed to 
imperil the bourgeoisie. The victory of the revolution 
must belong completely to the bourgeoisie, which must 
be permitted to develop capitalism for a long period. The 
Communist Party must not begin the second revolution 
until capitalism develops to a degree where a proletar- 
ian revolution will be possible. Only then will the Com- 
munist Party be able to direct the revolution, and then 
a Communist will be able to head the army and not be 
a warlord, and to head the government and not be a 
bureaucrat. Only in these conditions will it be possible 
to arm the workers and peasants, to carry out an 
agrarian revolution, and to begin building socialism 
Uur system of theory and method differs from that 
adhered to by Moscow, but we think that our system is 
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cow group". I supported the Comintern line and approved 
of Tsyui Tsyu-po's views. Among my duties was that of 
editor and editorial board member of Hsiangtao, of which 
Tsyui Tsyu-po was editor-in-chief. Besides, in No. 198 of 
Hsiangtao 1 published an article, "Concerning the Out- 
look of the Chinese Revolution and Hegemony in the Rev- 
olution", and was also immediately named a member of 
"Tsyui Tsyu-po's Moscow group". 

The ( second campaign occurred in 1930, when Li Li- 
sen s "left"-adventurist line became dominant in the Par- 
ty. At that time, Li Li-sen described Chen Shao-yu * 
Chin Pang-hsien, ** Wang Chia-hsiang and Ho Tsu- 
shu (they spoke their mind to Li Li-sen and members 
of the Politbureau, and supported the Comintern line 
against the Li Li-sen line at a meeting of Central Commit- 
tee cadres) as members of a "right opportunist group" 
or Chen Shao-yu's Moscow group". They came under 
fire politically and organisationally. For opposing Li Li- 
sen's article, "Questions of the Eve of a Revolutionary 
Upswing", in a double issue (No. 4-5) of the CC CPC 
journal Bolshevik, and also tho Politbureau decision of 
11 .Tune, Chen Shao-yu was given a "last serious warn- 
ing" on 28 June, while Chin Pang-hsien, Wang Chia- 
hsiang and Ho Tsu-shu were given a "serious warning". 
For opposing the Chinese Red Army tactic of attacking 
large cities and the adventurist uprisings in large cities 
the "last serious warning" given to Chen Shao-yu was 
changed on 7 August to a stricter formula, "temporary 
six-months' stay in the Party for observation", **** while 
the "serious warning" given to Chin Pang-hsien, Wang 
Chia-hsiang and Ho Tsu-shu was changed to "last serious 
warning". Not until 25 October, when tho Comintern 
Executive's letter to the CC CPC concerning the Li Li- 
sen line reached Shanghai, tho disciplinary actions taken 
against the four of us were repealed in a Politbureau 
resolution of 16 December, and the whole Party was in- 
formed of this. 



* Wang Ming. 
*♦ Po Ku. 

*** Ho Tsu-shu was strictly reprimanded on 7 August 1930. 
Li Li-sen sent him to Peking for trade union work, There he 
was arrested, and died in a Peking military prison in 1932. 
**** This could be followed by expulsion trom the Party. 
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Besides, in August Chen Yuan-lao (Li Fu), :! ' who 
headed the Honan provincial Party committee majority 
which opposed the decision of the secretary of the provin- 
cial committee and the CC CPC North China Bureau 
concerning armed uprisings in Chengchow, Kaifeng, 
Loyang ami other cities, was given a "last serious warn- 
ing" by the North China Bureau. 

After the 3rd Central Committee Plenum he asked for 
his case to be reviewed, but the Polltbureau took still 
stricter action, leaving him "in the Party temporarily lor 
observation for three months". There is a special Polit- 
bureau resolution of 29 January 1931 and a circular 
concerning the repeal of the disciplinary action against 
Li Fu. When word of Chen Yuan-lao's opposition to Ihe 
Li Li-sen line reached the Central Committee, Li Li-sen 
flew into a rage, and said: "Those who came hack from 
Moscow obstruct my every step. Chen Yuan-tao is also a 
member of the Chen Shao-yu group". 

The third campaign against Wang Ming was mounted 
at the time of Mao's anti-Leninist, anti-Comintern, anti- 
Soviet and anti-Party "rectification of style". Mao sent 
his men lo rallies and meetings, where they heckled the 
"Moscow group" or "pro-Soviet group", Wang Ming, the 
"28'/2 Bolsheviks of the Moscow group", the "Wang 
Ming group", etc. When Mao was shown the findings of 
the group of doctors in August 1943, he was compelled to 
visit me, and I explained that there had never been any 
"Moscow group of Wang Ming" or "Wang Ming group". 
1 said to him: 

"The so-called Chen Shao-yu group was invented by 
the Troiskyites and Chen Tu-hsiuisfs in Ihe winter of 
1927. I had always taken pari in Ihe si niggle against 
Trotskyism, and the Troiskyites pasted all kinds of labels 
to my name. On returning from Wuhan to Moscow in 
August 1927, 1 made a number of reports and explained 
Ihe need for combatting Chen Tu-hsiu's right, opportun- 
ism. The followers of Chen Tu-hsiu among the Chinese 
students in Moscow called me a Tsyui Tsyu-poist. To- 
gether witli Ihe Eastern Secretariat of the Comintern and 
the CPC representative in the Comintern I took an active 
stand against the so-called Kiangsi-Chekiang Natives' So- 
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ciety run by Trotskyites and Chen Tu-hsiuisfs. At the Oth 
Congress of the CPC, by decision of its Presidium, I made 
a report on the question of the Kiangsi-Chekiang Na- 
tives' Society. This was why the Trotskyites and " Chen 
Tu-hsiu ist-s began calling most of the teachers and stu- 
dents of the Communist University of the Toilers of Chi- 
na (CUTC) the 'Chen Shao-yu group'. Their purpose, in 
effect, was lo show that since there is a Chen Shao-yu 
'group', they had a right lo have their own Kiangsi- 
Chekiang Natives' Society. 

"The taJe of 'the 28V2 Bolsheviks' and the 'Chen 
Shao-yu group' was also bandied about by Trotskyites 
and Chen Tu-hsiuists in the autumn of 1929 during the 
1'arty purge in the CUTC. 1 had left Moscow for home in 
the beginning of February. Hut for selfish purposes, the 
Trotskyites and Chen Tu-hsiuists attacked several hun- 
dred comrades, the absolute majority of the CUTC who 
supported the Comintern and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and opposed 
the Trotskyites and Chen Tu-hsiuists, for being members 
of a 'Chen Shao-yu group'. They pretended that only a 
minority - -28'/2 Bolsheviks headed by Chen Shao-yu — 
opposed them. Look at the arch-reactionary Kuomintang 
weekly, The A nil-Japanese War and Culture, appearing 
in Sian. Its chief editor, Yeh Clung, is a traitor, a spy, 
and a Trotskyile Chen Tu-hsiuisl. Each issue contains ma- 
licious articles and reports vilifying the '28V2 Bolsheviks' 
— Chen Shao-yu, Po Ku, Lo Fu, Wang Chia-hsiang and 
others. This alone should show you how this story origi- 
nated." 

Mao Tse-tung replied: 

"I do not know what others say. What I do know is 
that you studied in Moscow and that you worked in the 
highest Comintern bodies for as long as six years. Since 
the 6th CPC Congress and the 6th Comintern Congress 
in 1928 you have known top-ranking comrades of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. You were associat- 
ed and had friendly relations with them for many years 
when you worked in the Comintern in the thirties. There 
is no other such person in our Party exposed to their 
influence. In my speech on the rectification of style I 
referred to people who 'never fail to mention Greece the 
moment they open their mouth'. Everybody knows that 
we have no such people in the Party, and that there are 



only people like you, who 'never fail to mention Lenin 
and Stalin the moment they open their mouth', who 'nev- 
er fail to mention the Comintern the moment they open 
their mouth', and who 'never fail to mention the Soviet 
Union the moment they open Lheir month'. Hence, what- 
ever you may say to the contrary, you are in effect, the 
chief member of the Moscow group or Ihc pro-Soviet 
group. This is undeniable. As for the Wang Ming group, 
it is just another name for the Moscow group. But it 
stands for more than just the Moscow group. Ever since 
the victory over the Li Li-sen line and the 4th Plenum 
of the Sixth Central Committee you have been supported 
and followed only by those who had studied or worked 
in Moscow. So, whether there is such an organisation is 
one thing, and the fact that many people follow you, 
follow the Moscow line or the Comintern line, is another. 
Now, we have begun lo rectify style precisely to end 
this sort of thing." 

In the beginning of January 1943 1 had a talk with 
Liao Lu-yen, who was then my political secretary, about 
the three past campaigns against the "Moscow group". He 
made notes of our conversation and look them to Mao 
Tse-tung. Learning about this, Ko Ching-shih warned mc 
that Mao Tsc-lung would probably be annoyed. But Mao 
did not dare to say anything publicly about the inform- 
er's notes. 

This shows thai Mao mounted his attack on the "Mos- 
cow group" or "Wang Ming group" as a pretext for doing 
away with Wang Ming and certain others. From time lo 
lime, in fact, he deliberately "spread the word" that so- 
and-so belonged to the "Wang Ming group", and saw to 
it that tills should be reported in the foreign press. There- 
upon he used the "report" spread by himself as the "rea- 
son" for persecuting people for belonging to the "Wang 
Ming group". 

It must be poinled out here that there has been and 
still is a struggle between two ideologies, two theories, 
two linos and two roads in the Communist Party of China, 
liut it is not what Mao describes as a struggle between 
Russian Marxism" and "Chinese Marxism". It is a real 
and irreconcilable struggle between Marxism-Leninism 
and anti-Marxist .anti-Leninist, reactionary Maoism or 
the thoug hts of Mao Tse-tung". This struggle between 
two theor.es 1S a struggle between the Marxist-Leninist 
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theory of the Chinese revolution and the Maoist theory of 
the Chinese revolution. 

The substance of the Maoist theory is that "the Chinose 
revolution is a revolution in a colonial, semi-colonial 
and semi-feudal country" and that, formally, its devel- 
opment consists of "two stages: the new-democratic revo- 
lution and the socialist revolution" (the anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal revolution comes under the head of new- 
democratic. — Wang Ming). In fact, however, the Maoist 
theory of the development of China does not go beyond 
the stage of the new-democralic revolution. After the 
victory of the new-democratic revolution, accomplished 
"with the proletariat, participating in the leadership (that 
is, jointly with the bourgeoisie -Wang Ming) or under 
the leadership of the proletariat", it will be possible to 
build a "new-democratic republic", that is, " a republic 
based on new Three People's Principles, three new basic 
political guidelines" (i.e. a left-Kuomintaiig type of re- 
public following three basic political guidelines: "alliance 
with Russia, alliance with the Communist Party, and sup- 
port of peasants and workers"; in other words, not a 
republic in which leadership would belong to the proletar- 
iat and its Communist Party, but a republic led by the 
bourgeoisie and its political parly— Wang Ming). It goes 
without saying that a "new-democratic revolution" of this 
sort cannot grow over into a socialist revolution. Mao, 
therefore, set the socialist revolution in the distant future. 
To all intents and purposes, Mao's work, On New Democ- 
racy, is therefore basically an adaptation of Chen Tu- 
hsiu's "concept of two-phased revolution" to a new sit- 
uation. The words given above in inverted commas are 
from the section, "The Policy of New Democracy", in 
On New Democracy, which appeared in Mao's one-volume 
Selected Works (Tungpei shutien, 1948). 

The essential difference between (be Marxist-Leninist 
and Maoist theory of the Chinese revolution consists in 
the following: Marxism-Leninism stands with the pro- 
letariat, while Maoism stands with the bourgeoisie. This 
is expressed, first of all, in the different understanding 
of the character of the anli-impcrialist revolution and 
the struggle against the remnants of feudalism. In the 
Marxist-Leninist view the anti-imperialist revolution is 
not merely a step objectively favouring the development 
of national capitalism, but also and chiefly a part of so- 
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cialism's struggle against world capitalism, a preparatory 
step and preliminary condition for a socialist revolution 
in China. Similarly, the struggle against the remnants of 
feudalism is not merely a step clearing the way lor the 
development of capitalism, but also and chiefly a prepara- 
tory step and preliminary condition for a socialist revolu- 
tion in China. This is why, in the Marxist-Leninist view, 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution begins to grow over 
into a socialist revolution at the moment of its victory. 

For Maoism, on the other hand, the anti-imperialist 
revolution and the anti-feudal revolution are confined to 
creating favourable conditions and providing favourable 
oppo Unities for the development of capitalism in China. 
This is why, in his On New Democracy ^ pT h » Po- 
lished in the early forties, Mao denied that after its vic- 
tory the Chinese" bourgeois-democratic revoMxon could 
grow over into a socialist revolution. In his The tftwiae 
Resolution and the Communist Party of China, • Chapter 2 
("The Chinese Revolution"), point 6, referring to the 
"prospects of the Chinese revolution", Mao wrote. 

"After the victory of the revolution, a capitalist econo- 
my will have enough opportunities for developing in 
Chinese society, for the revolution will eliminate the ob- 
stacles to its development. This is easily pictured, and 
there is nothing surprising about it." He held, at the same 
time, that after the victory of the revolution there can 
merely be a "development of socialist elements". 

The difference also consists in the following. In the 
Marxist-Leninist view, tho decisive conditions for the 
growth of the Cbineso bourgeois-democratic into a social- 
ist revolution are, inside the country, hegemony of the 
proletariat in the revolution through the Communist Par- 
ty and, on the international scene, assistance of the Soviet 
Union. At no time did Mao accept these decisive 
conditions. Why? Let us briefly recapitulate Mao's perti- 
nent pronouncements and actions of tho past few decades. 
This will help us to see why. 

* The Chinese Revolution and the Communist Party of China 
was prepared in 1939 by a worker of the Propaganda Department 
of the CC CPC by name of Yang Sung (Wu Shao-yi) and other 
comrades. Lo Fu and then I edited it, and corrected its mistakes. 
Then, it was shown to all the Politbureau comrades for their 
opinion. When it reachod Mao, he did not return it. Shortly 
Yang Sung "fell ill" and died in Yenan. A few years later, Mao 
included it in his Selected Works. 
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In an article, The Coup in Peking and the Merchants 
(July 1923), Mao described the bourgeoisie as the "lead- 
er of the revolution. 

In his Report on an Investigation of the Peasant Move- 
ment in Hunan Province (March 1927), he denied tho 
need for an alliance between tho peasants and the prole- 
tariat and for the hegemony of the proletariat in this 
alliance, while exaggerating the revolutionary role of the 
peasants. 

In 1931 he maintained that "the Soviet movement in 
China is a purely peasant movement" and did not ac- 
knowledge the leading role of the proletariat and its van- 
guard, the Communist Party. For this reason, he denied 
the non-capitalist, that is, socialist perspective of the 
Chinese revolution, and called for a "peasant capitalism". 

In his On New Democracy (January 1940), he rejected 
the non-capitalist perspective of the Chinese revolution. 
As I have already said, he called for a bourgeois-democrat- 
ic republic with a "new-democratic" policy, economy and 
culture. 

In October 1940 he publicly urged an alliance with 
Germany, Italy and Japan, and, inside the country, an 
alliance with the Japanese invaders, that is, a policy of 
national treason (q.v. Part III). 

From the autumn of 1941 until the summer of 1945 ho 
conducted the anti-communist and anti-Soviet "campaign 
for the rectification of style" and substituted Maoism for 
Leninism. 

In August 1944, speaking to John Service, second sec- 
retary of the US Embassy in China, Mao said: "We do 
not expect Russian help . . . Chineso and American inter- 
ests are correlated and similar . . . Wo should cooperate." 
To Harrison Forman, a US journalist, ho said: "We are 
not striving for the social and political Communism of 
Soviet Russia. Rather, we prefer to think of what we are 
doing as something that Lincoln fought for in your Civil 
War: the liberation of slaves." 

In April 1945 at the 7th CPC Congress, in his report, 
On Coalition Government, Mao said: "We have too little 
capitalism", and "the struggle for new democracy will 
still be long". He added: "Without tho development of 
private capitalist and other economy tho building of so- 
cialism is impossible". He came out against the correct 
point of view that at the moment of victory the bour- 
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geois-demoeratic revolution grows into u socialist revolu- 

^Tn March 1949, at the 2nd Plenum of the Seventh Cen- 
tral Committee, Mao voiced the opinion that after the 
victory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in China it 
would still be necessary, for a long time, to follow the 
policy of four sides and eight directions", including equal 
observance of the interests of capitalists, as well as work- 
ers", and to build "the society of new democracy". He 
rejected socialist revolution and building socialism. Con- 
cerning foreign relations, he said "New China will not 
need to be recognised, at least in the first few years ... 
either by Britain or the United States, or by the Ubbh. 
Mao did not want China to enter the socialist 

° a in P the article, On the Democratic Dictatorship of the 
People (June 1949), Mao said that, no dictatorship oi the 
proletariat can be established in China, and the alternative 
was a "democratic dictatorship of the people" as a joint 
dictatorship of the working class, peasantry, petty bour- 
geoisie, and national bourgeoisie". 

In the fifties Mao set out to subvert the socialist gams 
by the extreme "leftist" policy of "three red banners". 
And following the failure of his adventurist undertak- 
ings—the "big leap", "everybody smelts steel", and the 
people's communes — be said again: "In a backward coun- 
try like China it will be impossible to build socialism for 
tons, even hundreds, of years". 

In the sixties Mao embarked on the treacherous course 
of anti-communism and anti-Sovietism, of struggle against 
the world communist movement, of a counter-revolution- 
ary coup, and of collusion with imperialism and other 
reactionary forces. Concealing his counter-revolutionary 
deeds behind such terms as "Marxism-Leninism", "social- 
ism", "dictatorship of the proletariat", and the like, he 
began changing China's political image, clinging, as be- 
fore, to his reactionary Maoist theory of "new democ- 
racy". 

The real struggle of two lines is a struggle between 
the line of the Marxists-Leninists and the line of Mao 
Tsc-tung in different periods of the Chinese revolution. I 
have already written about the main content of these two 
lines in Lenin, Leninism, and the Chinese Revolution 
published in 1970 on the centenary of Lenin's birth.' 
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Below is a comparison of the two different approaches to 
the question of periods in the Chinese revolution. 

Mao Tse-tung divided the Chinese revolution into two 
stages and four periods. According to him, the first stage 
is a "new-democratic revolution", which consists of four 
periods, namely: 1) the period of the first civil war (1925- 
1927); 2) the period of the second civil war (1927-1937); 

3) the period of the anti-Japanese war (1937-1945) • 

4) the period of the third civil war (1945-1949). The 
second stage consists of the socialist revolution, whoso 
advent is indeterminate (see Hu Chiao-mu's pamphlet, 
Thirty Years of the Communist Party of China, written 
on Mao's direct instructions). It was not until after Liu 
Shao-chi, who returned from Moscow to Peking in the 
beginning of 1953, passed on the opinion of tho CPSU 
leadership that "the establishment of the Peoplo's Bcpub- 
lic of China marked the end of the stage of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and the beginning of the socialist 
revolution", and after a resolution on this score was 
adopted by the 4th Plenum of the Soventh Central Com- 
mittee in February 1954, that Mao was compelled to 
recogniso that the socialist stago of the Chinese revolu- 
tion had begun. 

This shows that Mao knows neither the criteria for di- 
viding the Chinese revolution into stages, nor the criteria 
for setting periods. For him the form of revolutionary 
struggle, i.e. war, is the criterion for periods. He doc's 
not understand that the national or social content of the 
revolutionary struggle is tho real criterion. I wrote about 
this in Lenin, Leninism, and the Chinese Revolution, 
showing that the Chinese revolution consists of five pe- 
riods—first, the period of the revolution of the united 
national anti-imperialist front and preparations for the 
agrarian revolution (1924-1927); second, the period of 
the agrarian revolution and preparations for the united 
national anti-Japanese front (1927-1937); third, tho pe- 
riod of the united national anti-Japanese front, the anti- 
Japanese national-revolutionary war, and preparations for 
winning tho bourgeois-democratic revolution (1937-1945) ; 
fourth, the period of the victory of tho bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution and its growth into socialist revolution 
(1945-1949); fifth, the period of socialist revolution and 
the building of socialism, which began with the establish- 
ment of the People's Bepuhlic of China in October 1949. 
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It needs a special work to look into the periods of 
the Chinese revolution in greater detail. 

Due to the fundamental differences between Maoism 
(or "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung") and Leninism, the third 
period of the "style rectification" campaign saw the main 
blow being directed, as before, at the Leninists in the 
GPC, first of all Wang Ming. 

"Emergency salvation rallies" were called in the con- 
ference hall of the CC CPC in Yantsialin (attended by 
all Central Committee cadres, members and alternate 
members of the Politburcau, including Mao, members and 
alternate members of the Central Committee, delegates to 
the 7th CPC Congress present in Yonan, and others— 
all in all more than a thousand people). Before a meeting 
would begin, people specially appointed by the "commis- 
sion for the rectification of style" made doprccatory re- 
marks against Wang Ming, calling him "dogmatist", "run- 
ning dog of the Russians", "traitor", and "counter-revolu- 
tionary". This, Mao hoped, would cow the audience into 
submission, and nobody would dare take Wang Ming's 
side. He was especially anxious that nobody should raise 
the subject of Wang Ming's poisoning, a fact that had 
been proved by tho group of consultants. There was 
much talk about this at the time, and many people 
guessed that the poisoning was Mao's handiwork, which 
fact caused him considerable worry. 

When Meng Ghing-shu (member of the standing bureau 
of the Central Committee commission for work among 
womon, and a delegate to tho 7th CPC Congress), rebuffed 
the slanderers at one of these rallies and said that Wang 
Ming had been poisoned and his life was in danger, 
Mao's personal secretary Hu Chiao-mu got up and 
shouted: 

"Why did you tell people that Wang Ming was poi- 
soned by Chairman Mao?" 

"Who did I tell this to?" Meng Ching-shu asked. 
Li Kuo-hua * jumped up and cried: 
"You said it to me." 

"Where and when did I say it to you?" Meng Ching- 
shu asked. 



0 t,,,i;J • \f Ua Was „ a F od . A ™y soldier - In the thirties he 
studied n Moscow. At the time of "style rectification" and 
emergency salvaUon" he was slandered. What he said at the 
rally was obviously said under compulsion 
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"Last March, when Comrade Wang Ming was in a "rave 
condition. I visited him at the Central Hospital. That was 
when you said it to mo," Li Kuo-hua answered 

Meng Ching-shu said: 

"At that time, * many people came to see Wang Mine 
every day. When you came Wang Ming was in a critical 
condition The guards did not let you into the ward. 
Neither I nor Wang Ming could have seen you there 
this can be confirmed by the guards. Now, I must ask 
you: how could you have known last March that Wan* 
Ming was poisoned, let alone who had done it? The fact 
that Wang Ming was poisoned was established this sum- 
mer by tho group of consultants. Who poisoned Wan* 
Ming? T am suro it was done by imperialists, national 
traitors, Knomintang spies, Trotskyites, or similar scoun- 
drels. 

Mao sat with lowered head and crimson face in the 
centre of the front row. Po Ku, who was in the centre 
of the third row, stared at Meng Ching-shu with wide- 
open eyes, dreading that with her usual straightforward- 
ness she might say everything she knew. 

My guards wrote a note to the chairman of the meeting, 
confirming the fact that they had not allowed Li Kuo- 
hua to enter tho ward and that ho had not seen either 
Wang Ming or Meng Ching-shu. 

Mao tried to prevail on people that Wang Ming was 
simulating illness. This attracted still more attention to 
my poisoning and to the question of who was the culprit. 

At tho same mooting, Meng Ching-shu said: 

"It was said at the mooting today that the August 
First Appeal was written by Kang Sheng. The Appeal 
has long since become a historical Party document and 
one would think that there is no need for discussing who 
wrote it. But since it is being claimed that Kang Sheng 
wrote it, I want to ask him— has he the nerve to ac- 
knowledge that he wrote it?" 

Kang Sheng lowered his head, and did not reply. 

Meng Ching-shu continued: 

"T ask all of you: must a Communist obey his consci- 
ence?" 

Nobody dared reply, and she answered her own ques- 
tion: 

* In 1942. 



"I think he must. The August First Appeal was written 
hy Wang Ming. In the beginning of .Tune 1935, on the 
day he returned to Moscow after a vacation and treat- 
ment in Kislovodsk, he said to the comrades who had 
come to sec him: 'The Japanese aggression in North 
China is expanding. The situation is tense. At the sana- 
torium in Kislovodsk T came to the conclusion that there 
must be a new document in the name of the CG CPC, 
in order to promote the united national anti-Japanese 
front policy.' On the following day he bogan writing the 
Appeal to All Compatriots Concerning Resistance to Japan 
and Salvation of the Homeland, which later came to be 
known as the August First Appeal. For three days in 
succession he worked on it until three in the morning, 
and on the fourth day added finishing touches. On the 
fifth day, a meeting of the CPC Comintern delegation 
was called to discuss the draft. The discussion continued 
for several days, with Wang Ming making a report on 
the draft, and then also the concluding remarks. A few 
comrades present in this hall took part in the meeting." 

Now, the "claque" led by Li Fu-chun began howling. 
But Kao Tzu-li * got up and said: 

"I took part in that meeting, and I also attended the 
7th Congress of the Comintern. I heard Comrade Wang 
Ming's report and his concluding remarks, and clearly 
recall the discussion of the draft. I can tell...." 

There were howls and shrieks. Kao Tzu-li was shouted 
down. But Mao's attempt to pass Kang Sbeng off as 
the initiator of the united national anti-Japanese front 
policy fell through. 

Thereupon, on Mao's instructions, a few speakers 
heaped insults on me and Meng Ching-shu. She rebuffed 
them. A few upright comrades wanted to speak in our 
defence, but none was given the floor. 

Mao was worried. The moment Li Fu-chun closed the 
rally, he began upbraiding him: "The meeting was full 
of lowly inlcrosts. There was nothing instructive." In 



* Alias Chou Ho-shen, head of the building administration in 
tho government of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area. In 
1933 he was sent to Moscow as a CPC delegate to the 7th Con- 
gress of the Comintern. Here ho was elected momber of the 
international Control Commission. Was at one time Minister of 
Agriculture of tho Chinese Soviet Republic. «uusiur oi 
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other words he considered the anti-Wang Ming rally a 
failure. Ho had himself been in a delicate spot "on some 

WangMki M E ° W f ° rCed t0 pUn n ° W Steps against 
Soon a second anti-Wang Ming rally was called. 
Inis time, Mao instructed Lu Tinsr-i * | 0 sav f m ™ thr, 

rostrum that "the deserter must be shot" Lu TlngTsSi 

were 'InT™ 1 ' 1 ™" I", &1 \ in a11 ™ cs > deserters 

were shot; now, while the "style rectification" campaign 

to ai* X. h r!f h f fr* " er ° PC ° ple who had *» tem S 
P.,i th ° 5 0T1 £ al Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Parly and the Comintern to send a plane for them and 
lake hem to (he Soviet Union for treatment; this va 
an attempt to escape "style rectification"-sbeer deser- 
tion, and deserters must be shot. Then, Lu Ting-i wrote 
an editorial, which appeared on the following day in 
Chiehfangjihpao. Lu Ting-i did. not mention Wang Ming 
by name either at the rally or in the editorial, but, the 
talo was quickly spread that Wang Ming was meant; 
the atmosphere thus created was one of fear and terror. 

At another rally, Li Fu-chun suddenly got up and 
announced that Ko Ching-shih ** was a counter-revolu- 
tionary. Ko was instantly seized, tied up, put under house 
arrest, and ordered to mite a "confession". On the fol- 
lowing day, on Mao's orders, Liu Shao-chi summoned 
Ko, and told him: "We have acted against you because 
you knew Wang Ming in tho twenties, look part in the 
struggle against the Li TJ-sen line under his direction 
in 1930, and have been Wang Ming's deputy in the unit- 
ed front department of the Central Committee since 19.39. 
The style rectification campaign has been going on a 
long time, but you have said nothing yet against Wang 
Ming. Everybody knows thai you are an old YCLer and 
Communist, and Wang Ming's deputy. Since you have 
been branded a counter-revolutionary, people will be led 
to conclude that Wang Ming, too, is probably not as 
reliable as they thought." 



* A bitter opponent of the Comintern, the Soviet Union and 
the "Moscow group" who had been closely connected with the 
Trotskyites in the twenties and thirties. 

** Later, Ko Ching-shih was member of the Politbureau, Secre- 
tary of the CC CPC Shanghai Bureau, and mayor of Shanghai. 
In 1965 ho diod "suddenly" in Chenglu, where he had been 
summoned to accompany Mao on his vacation. 



This is a vivid example of the cynicism of these people, 
and of how far they departed from the principles and 
stylo of behaviour adopted m Communist parties in 
trying to incite people against Wang Ming. 

It was in this oppressive atmosphere of fear and ter- 
ror that Mao sent Li Fu-chun, Peng Chen, Kao Kang 
and Lin Piao * to see Po Ku in Chinliangshan, where 
Chiehfangjihpao had its editorial offices (from the autumn 
of 1941 to the day of his death in 1946 Po Ku was 
editor-in-chief of Chiehfangjihpao) . Referring to instruc- 
tions they had received from Mao Tse-tung, they told 
Po Ku that he had to write "a confession reviling three", 
meaning, as Mao conceived the formula, "reviling himself, 
reviling Wang Ming, and reviling the Russians," whore 
"reviling the" Russians" meant reviling the Comintern 
and the Soviet Union. If Po Ku had refused, he would 
have been arrested and shot, and the press would report 
that he had been a counter-revolutionary. Later, Mao 
told me that Po Ku had long resisted the order Lo write 
a "confession". He wept all through the night, and did 
not give his consent until be was about to be tied up 
and led away. Mao admitted to me that he used the 
same m ethod with Lo Fu and Yang Shang-kun to force 
them to write similar "confessions reviling three". Wang 
Chia-hsiang and Kai Feng were gravely ill in the latter 
half of the "style rectification" period, which prevented 
Mao from forcing "confessions" from them. 

Mao also used strong-arm tactics against the chief 
members of the "group of empiricists"— Chou En-lai and 
Peng Teh-huai. But it was only after nearly two years of 
preparing and conducting the "stylo rectification" cam- 
paign, which was also directed against this pair, that Mao 
recalled Chou En-lai from Chungking in July 1943, while 
Peng Teh-huai was recalled from the battlo zone in 
North China even later— November 1943. In other 
words, the hysterical nightmare of "emorgency salvation" 
had already begun when they returned to Yenan. They 
were completely unprepared, either politically or morally, 
for the abuse heaped on them at various rallies in the 
situation of "accomplished facts" that Mao had created. 

As I have already said, Mao admitted to me on 18 
December 1948 that he had been in the wrong at that time. 



* Then commander of tho 8th Route Army's 115th Division. 
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Speaking at the 2nd Plenum of the Seventh Central 
Committee in March 1949, I compared Mao's pamphlet 
Un New Democracy, with how Leninism and the Comin- 
tern conceived the fundamental questions of the Chinese 
revolution. I maintained that Mao's concept differed from 
that of Lenmism and the Comintern over its character 
stages, motive forces, and the hegemon of the revolution' 

! f,t P M SP ' eC ^ eS ' ?^- the liko - 1 demonstrated, in fact,' 
hat Mao s thoughts" were contrary to Marxism-Leninism 
upsetting the claim that they were "the sole guide" 

tnl C Z m r St ^ ° f , China - 1 Call ° d ^Pecial "attii- 
Ch L. i m T condltlon S for the growth of tho 

Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution into a socialist 

from tt% (h ° g f m T? ny °? the P^^ariat and assistance 
irom the Soviet Union), and showed that Mao's "four 
reasons why the Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion could not grow into a socialist revolution (the exist- 
ence of imperialism, the continuing agrarian revolution, 
undeveloped capitalism, and the involvement of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie in the revolution) were groundless. 

Also, I explained that in my article, "The Soviets in 
Ohma as a Special Form of Democratic Dictatorship of 
™ e 9 P rol T e tfriat and Peasantry" (Communist International, 
iyd4), I had examined the Leninist propositions of the 
Comintern that the Chinese bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution could grow into a socialist revolution. I stressed 
that this would occur the moment the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution won a decisivo victory in China. I told 
the Plenum that the basic concepts presented in this ar- 
ticlo had been approved by the Comintern. 

Mao did not dare, at that time and for many years 
later, to publish his report* to the 2nd Plenum of the 
Seventh Central Committee. Neither did he dare to de- 
mand that a resolution be adopted on his report. 

Naturally, the talk he had with me in December 1948 
and my speech at the 2nd Plenum had angered Mao. In 
his concluding remarks at the 2nd Plenum he rebuked 
me for continuing lo oppose the "thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung", and said my speech was "full of poisons". ** 

* Mao's report, considerably altered, was first published in 
i960, in the fourth volume of his Selected Works, 

** When the Plenum closed, Mao stayed behind. I asked him: 
"What did you mean by my speech being full of poisons?" He 
said: "There were at least eight or ten poisonous points. First, 



The "theses" of his concluding remarks were later cir- 
culated among Party members. One of them J 8 . How 
to help Comrade Wang Ming rectify his mistakes Tins 
was a signal for a new anti-Wang Ming campaign. 

On 16 March 1949 at 5 p.m., Mao visited mo. (We 
lived then in the village of Hsipeipo Pingshan county, 
touch province.) lie showed me the "confessions of Po 
Ku Lo Fu and Yang Shang-kun, and said I must also 
Wession reviling three", that is, reviling my- 
revilSS h em (Po Ku?Lo Fn, Yang Shang-kun and 
Swi and reviling the Russians. Thereupon with oh- 
v oS & Uc d Ma V o torn me how he had I force Pc , Ki 1 and 
the others to write their "confession . Su i y, tie 
raised his voice: "If you don't write it, 1 11 treat you as 
T treat cd Po Ku . ' ' I categorically refused to do the absurd 
ana improper thing he asked. I said it would be enmma 
«Sd warned him: "If you dare stain your hands with 
wing's Mood, you will earn the reputation of 
counfer-revolutionary and traitor to communism ,^>;ch >o« 
will never be able to wash off." I also said Not o ly 
do I refuse to write, but also to read anything of the 
kind " I asked him to take the "confessions away. 

Crimson to his ears, Mao said: ''Whether or not you 
write a confession is up to you to decide. I will leave 

in mv report there was no mention of Marxism-Leninism, Lenin, 
Stattn and the Comintern. Your speech on .the other hand, had 
Sotmxit quotations and references to Marxism-Leninism, and to 
LenZ IX and the Comintern about the Chinese revolution 
that the comrades will think you are the only one who recognises 
them, and I do not recognise them. After your speech, doling 
the lunch interval, I ordered portraits of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin to he hung up in the hall. In my concluding remarks, to 
make up for my "omission, I suggested that all comrades should 
study twelve books of Marx. Engels, Lenin and Stalin. But this 
will 'not wipe out the impression created by your speech. Ts this 
not a poison? Second, my report to the Plenum gave no sys- 
tematic explanation of the questions of the Chinese revolution. 
All I said was that the Chinese revolution had urban periods and 
rural periods, and that the revolutionary war woeld continue 
for another three to five years; I spoke about the current stage 
of the revolution and the political line, questions of home and 
foreign policy, and so on. In your speech, on the other hand, 
the questions of the Chinese revolution are presented as a system 
and are so comprehensively set out that it looked like a summing 
up of historical results. This created the impression that you, 
not I. were making the report to the Plenum. Was this not 
poison?" All in all, lie listed "inn poisons". I provided explana- 
tions for each of them. 



these three for you to read." 1 remained true to my state- 
ment and did not read them. Mong Ching-shn, who glanced 
through them, said: "The basic content of these 'con- 
fessions' of Po Ku, Lo Fu and Yang Shang-kun was un- 
questionably fabricated by Mao Tse-tung." 

After I had so firmly refused to write a "confession 
reviling three", Mao devised new intrigues against me. 
On 26 October 1949, for example, ho told the Politbureau 
to include "Point No. 9" (on Wang Ming) in its resolu- 
tion, and on 9 June 1950 the 3rd Plenum of the Seventh 
Central Committee, also on his insistence, adopted a 
Decision on Comrade Wang Ming. The two decisions 
amounted to a demand that I should acknowledge the 
"mistakes of Wang Ming's political lines during the civil 
war and the anti-Japanese war" fabricated by Mao dur- 
ing the "style rectification" campaign. Though the deci- 
sion of the '3rd Plenum said that "Comrade Wang Ming 
continues to refuse to repent his past mistakes", I was 
certain that my position was correct: the historical truth 
was on my side. The decision read: "The 3rd Plenum of the 
Central Committee has decided that Comrade Wang Ming 
must at long last fulfil the decision of the 2nd CC Plenum 
and deeply repent the commission of fundamental mistakes 
in his various articles, pamphlets and other documents 
written during the civil war and the war of resistance 
to Japan". Yet, there had been no decision of the 2nd 
CC Plenum demanding such a statement from me. The 
first 1 heard of such a demand was ou 23 October 1949 
from Liu Shao-chi, whom Mao had sent to me. 

The talk with Liu Shao-chi sheds light on the situation 
in which Mao fabricated the "two lines of Wang Ming" 
and explains why he wanted mo to write such a statement. 

"Why did you write so prolifically during the civil war 
and the anti-Japanese war— several million words in 
all?" Liu asked me. "You wrote articles, reports and 
documents, and even a book on the struggle against the 
Li Li-sen line. Look around you, has anyone else in our 
Party written as much as you have? Nobody has. And 
since you wrote so much, Chairman Mao was able to 
take two phrases at random during the style rectification, 
and turn them into two opportunist lines. Is this a lot? 
One could take more phrases, and easily produce 20, ZUU 
and 2,000 lines. That Chairman Mao asks you to write 
a statement is nothing but a point of organisational 



procedure. He knows you will not write it. Mind you, 
even if you wrote it, it would be of no use. Chairman 
Mao can then say that everything you wrote is at 
variance with the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, so your 
writing the statement will be in vain." 

Most of the comrades in the Central Committee knew 
that in the civil war and the anti-Japanese war Wang 
Ming represented the correct, Comintern line, and that 
it was Mao Tse-tung who, in both these periods, followed 
an incorrect political line and committed many fundamen- 
tal mistakes. This is why, despite the denunciations 
and threats contained in the decisions of the Politbureau 
and the 3rd Central Committee Plenum, I was able 
(knowing that these decisions had been taken under 
Mao's pressure and were contrary to the facts and the 
truth of history) to continue defending the truth and 
denouncing the untruth, and not writing the statement 

Here is the text of the Decision on Comrade Wang Ming 
of the 3rd Plenum of the Seventh CC, taken on 9 June 
1950 - 

"In view of the mistakes committed by Comrade Wang 
Ming during the civil war and the war of resistance to 
Japan the 2nd Plenum of the Central Committee m Feb- 
ruary' 1949 instructed Comrade Wang Ming to write a 
statement to the Politbureau. At that time Comrade Wang 
Ming said that he would honour this decision. But he is 
continuously deferring his promise though the Politbureau 
has issued reminders. On 23 October 1949, Liu Shao-chi 
was sent to talk to Comrade Wang Ming on behalf of 
the Politbureau. He told Comrade Wang Ming that no 
must respect the decision of the 2nd CC Plenum and 
that it is a misdemeanour on his part to delay matters 
and not write the statement. He said that Comrade Wang 
Ming must promptly produce the statement. On 26 Oc- 
tober 1949, having heard Comrade Liu Shao-chi's account 
of his talk with Comrade Wang Ming, the Politbureau 
informed Comrade Wang Ming of the following: 'Com- 
rade Wang Ming is obliged to obey the decision of the 
2nd CC Plenum and, abiding by the general trend of the 
criticism expressed against him by comrades at the 2nd 
CC Plenum, and also by virtue of the oral consent given 
by him at tho Plenum, must write the statement more 
promptly and submit it for study to the Politbureau.' 
On 6 November 1949, in a letter to the Chairman, Com- 
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rade Wang Ming said that he had written a letter con- 
cerning mistakes at the time of the civil war to the 7th 
Plenum of the Sixth Central Committee on 20 April 
1945, expressing his readiness completely to accept the 
Resolution on Some Points of History adopted by the 
7th CC Plenum on 20 April 1945. Though he subsequently 
told the Chairman that he disagreed with this resolution, 
he retuscd to make any additional statements on the 
grounds that he had initially expressed his readiness to 
accept tho Resolution. As for mistakes committed during 
the war of resistance to Japan, he declared his readiness 
to abide by the conclusions of the Central Committee, but 
refused to make any statement on this score. 

" The ™ rd CG Plenum has the impression that Comrade 
Wang Mmg is still refusing to repent his past mistakes, 
that he is insincere towards the Central Committeo, and 
holds that his failure to fulfil the decision of the 2nd 
Plenum and his reluctance to write a statement to the 
Politbureau constitute undisciplined behaviour. 

"For this reason, the 3rd CC Plenum has decided 
that: 

"Comrade Wang Ming must fulfil the decision of the 
2nd CC Plenum. He must express his deep repentance of the 
fundamental mistakes contained in various articles, 
pamphlets and other documents which he wrote in the 
periods of the civil war and the war of resistance to 
Japan, proving thereby that he has deeply understood and 
admits his mistakes, and that ho has truly corrected them 
in theory and in practice. As soon as he writes the state- 
ment, it must be immediately submitted for study to the 
Politbureau of the CC. If necessary, the Politbureau will 
forward it for discussion to the next CC Plenum." 

The following explanations are in order. 

1. It is not true that the 2nd CC Plenum, held in 
March 1949, took any decision instructing me "to write 
a statement to the Politbureau". It was in a one-page 
stencilled circular, "Theses of the Concluding Remarks 
at the 2nd Plenum of the CC (13 March 1949)", that 
Mao Tse-tung put down the following words under 
Point 6: "How to help Comrade Wang Ming rectify his 
mistakes." 

2. The 3rd Plenum's Decision on Comrade Wang 
Ming of 9 June 1950 was forwarded to me through the 
CC Chancellery as late as 30 July. I had just returned 
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from Tientsin, where I was on a tour of inspection and 
then 1 fell ill. Furthermore, I was involved in the 
preparations for the first all-China juridical conference, 
for which 1 was hurriedly writing a report and drawing 
up drafts concerning a criminal code, bo, it was not until 
17 August that I found time to write a letter to Mao 
Tse-luna in which I asked him the following: 

) w much time am I given? I need time to look 
through all my articles, pamphlets and other documents 
written during the civil war and the war of resistance 
to Japan, and to draw conclusions. rwamher 

2) I need the notes for my report to the December 
1937 I'olitbureau meeting, and also my notebook, which 
were taken from me, as they were from others, by Wang 
Shou-tao, chief of the CC secretariat, on Mao s orders a 
the end of the Politbureau meeting, and which have not 
been returned. itt,, 

3) Before the evacuation of Yenan in 1947, my Wu- 
han files of Hslnhaaphpao and files of the Yenan news- 
paper Hsinchmghmpao, and much other ma tonal had 
on Mao's orders, been sent to Wayopao AU trace of 
them was lost. In my letter to Mao I demanded that 
they be returned to me or that a new set be given 

Though very busy at that time, and also ill and physi- 
cal Iv weak, I wanted to look through everything I bad 
written before producing for the Party an /onest summing 
up of its activity based on the true facts of history, 
which bore no resemblance to Mao's falsifications. But 
Mao did not reply to my letter. And on 25 October he 
suddenly arranged for my immediate departure to the 
Soviet Union. , ,, T ^ n 

3 The 3rd Plenum's Decision on Comrade Wang 
Ming says that I had written a letter to the 7th | Henum 
of the Sixth Central Committee on 20 April 194o ex- 
pressing my readiness "completely to accept the Beso- 
lution on Some Points of History" adopted by the 7th 
Plenum. ,, . , 

As I have said before, I had been repeatedly poisoned 
between Hie beginning of October 1941 and the summer 
of 1943. This was done on Mao's orders. At that time, 
his "style rectification campaign" was at its height. 
When i was in a critical condition, Mao did not expect 
me to survive. But thanks to my stubborn resistance, to 
the support of many of my Party comrades and of Com- 



radc Georgi Dimitrov, thanks to the good news from the 
Soviet Union (having recovered from its initial setbacks, 
the Soviet Bed Army was on the counter-offensive), 
and thanks to the new treatment following the doctors' 
consultation in the summer of 1943, my health had 
begun to improve, though I was still bedridden and had 
frequent painful attacks. 

Mao was planning to convene the 7th Congress of the 
CPC in April 1945. This was why the 7th Plenum of 
the Sixth Central Committee was called on 20 April. 
But in the beginning of the month he had sent me the 
draft of the Resolution on Some Points of History, and 
asked me to study it. Then, twice he sent Liu Shao-chi, 
Chou En-lai, Jen Pi-shih and Chu Teh to speak to me, 
and once he came himself. I was urged to write a state- 
ment acknowledging the resolution and "repenting my 
mistakes". I refused. 

Friends came to me, and we discussed my course of 
action. The day of the Soviet Union's final victory over 
fascist Germany was swiftly approaching. It was clear 
that even if I refused to recognise the resolution, Mao 
would hardly dare to expel mo from the Party. But my 
comrades argued that, first, the Comintern had been 
dissolved and there was no longer an organisation before 
which I could plead my case. According to the Party 
Bules the minority was obliged to submit to the major- 
ity. The coming 7th Congress was being prepared under 
Mao's complete control. At present, I had neither oppor- 
tunity nor physical strength to put my views to the 
Congress. Besides, the Congress would not be able to 
alter the resolution of the 7th CC Plenum. Second, my 
comrades said, people in the country and abroad had 
not yet fully understood the reactionary essence of Mao's 
"style rectification campaign ". 

A long struggle against Mao lay ahead, they said, and 
by preserving me they would preserve the truth of the 
Party and the leader of the anti-Mao struggle. If I 
were' to refuse to acknowledge the 7th Plenum resolu- 
tion, the 7th Congress would probably "adopt" an iden- 
tical resolution, and if I were again to refuse, I could 
be expelled from the Party, making the struggle against 
Mao still more difficult. 

These were the reasons why I told the 7th CC Plenum 
that I submitted to the Central Committee decision. 
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On 25 December 1945 I mado a report, "On the Cur- 
rent Situation and the Tasks of the Party", at a meeting 
of cadres of the CC CPC Tarty committee, the Northwest 
Bureau, and the Party committee of the Shensi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia Border Area. It was attended by more than 
1,000 people. This report, which presented my idea of the 
right political course, was in content diametrically 
opposite to Mao's report to the 7th CPC Congress, "On 
Coalition Government". * 

After I had finished my report, a few comrades came 
up to me and said: "As long as there are trees on the 
hill, there will be wood for the fire." And later, after 
my two-hour speech at the 2nd Plenum in March 1949, 
when 1 showed that Mao was in effect renouncing 
socialist revolution and the building of socialism, there 
were comrades who said to me: "Did you notice that 
everybody listened to you in complete silence lov two 
hours? It is a long time since we heard you speak." 

This was the first and also the last time since my 
poisoning that I took part in a CC plenum. Later, 
during my stay in Peking, I could not take part in CC 
plenums or the all-China Tarty Conference for reasons 
of health. 

In view of the fact that following 20 April 1945 1 
did not write a statement and continued the anti-Mao 
struggle, Mao made the Politbureau and the 3rd Plenum 
of the Seventh Central Committee adopt the aforesaid 
decisions. 

From November 1950 to November 1953 I was in the 
Soviet Union. 

Then, from 9 December 1953, when I returned to 
Peking, until 30 January 1956, when 1 again left Peking 
for Moscow, there were many other episodes in Mao's 
persecution of Wang Ming and Wang Ming's struggle 
against Mao Tse-tung. Let me describe some of them. 

After Mao's mistakes — his rejection of socialist rev- 
olution and the building of socialism— were criticised 
at the end of 1952, many people began to understand 
that the line I had backed at the 2nd Plenum of the 
Seventh Central Committee (the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution grows into a socialist revolution the moment 
it wins thr oughout the country) was correct, while the 

tion, Alosc^Vu! 118 ' ^ LmMsm Wd the C ^°" Revolt 
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line imposed by Mao at the same Plenum (after victory 
the revolution will for a long time follow the road of 

new democracy", that is, the road of capitalist develop- 
ment) was incorrect. This was why, for a time, Mao 
had stopped asking me for my statement. But at the 
all-China Party Conference in March 1955 he read out 
a letter from a certain Fu Chen-sheng addressed to Mao 
and the presidium of the conference. The author of the 
letter heaped slander on me.* I was bedridden at the 

nne Not until 30 January 1956, through the interven- 
tion of Liu fehao-chi and other comrades, including a few 
Soviet comrades, was I taken from Peking Hospital to 
a Soviet plane, and on 1 February again arrived in 
Moscow, so dear to all of us. 

4) Most Party leaders were declared 
"counter-revolutionary suspects" 

Those leading members of the Central Committee, such 
as Chou En-lai (member of the Politbureau and Central 
Committee Secretary), Chu Teh (member of the Politbu- 
reau and commander of the 8th Route Army), Jen Pi-shih 
(member of the Politbureau), Teng Fa (member of the 
Politbureau), and Peng Teh-huai (alternate member of 
the Politbureau and deputy commander of the 8th Route 
Army),** who had been accused of "empiricism" and 
"dogmatism" during Mao's "style rectification" cam- 
paign, were charged with "counter-revolutionary activity" 
during the "emergency salvation" period. At various 
meetings people were prompted to cast slander at them. 
Even a renegade like Rang Shong (member of the 
Politbureau), who capitalised on anything he could and 
for whom no misdeed was too vile, and a wily operator 
like Chen Yun (member of the Politbureau and alternate 
member of the CC Secretariat), who always held his 
nose to the wind, had admitted to being "wicked em- 
piricists" during the preparatory period of "style rec- 
tification". It was only after they had done so that Mao 
included them among the campaign officials. Out of the 
whole Polil bureau and Central Committee Secretariat 
only two m en remained above criticism-Mao Tse-tung 
Qf .J The letter was given to me to read, and I have a copy 
Here and further w e gi ve only their chief duties. 
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(member of the Politbureau and CO Secretary), who 
himself asserted his absolute "purity and infallibility 1 ' 
and took it upon himself to persecute and repress others, 
and Liu Shao-chi (alternate member of the Politbureau 
and Secretary of the CO CPC Central China Bureau), 
whom Mao employed extensively for his own ends. Every- 
body was ordered and expected to speak of these two 
only in praise. 

The unlawful acts committed by Mao during the "rec- 
tification of style" and the "emergency salvation" were 
not— and, of course, could not be— subject to discussion 
or approval al Politbureau meetings or CO plenums. 
From the beginning of the "style rectification" campaign 
Mao had completely ignored the Party's leading bodies- 
the Politbureau, Secretariat, and Central Committee, lie 
formed and personally controlled a central commission 
for the conduct of the style rectification campaign, and 
issued orders and instructions in its name and as chair- 
man of the CO CPC Military Council. Relying for brute 
force on the guard regiment that was directly subordinat- 
ed to him, ho committed all sorts of lawless and evil 
acts This continued in the subsequent period. Upon 
launching the notorious "cultural revolution , he com- 
pletely ignored all the leading bodies of Parly and state, 
and formed a "group for the affairs of the cultural 
revolution", which operated under his personal direction. 
As before, he issued commands and orders in the name 
of this group and as chairman of the CO CPC Military 
Council. Backed by a section of the army which he had 
misguided, and on the "red guards", he thus accom- 
plished a counter-revolutionary coup. The "style rectifica- 
tion" campaign was, therefore, in everybody's opinion, 
Mao's dress rehearsal of the "cultural revolution". And 
this description of it is, of course, correct. 

/5. THE FOURTH PERIOD— "SELF-REFUTATION 
AND REHABILITATION" 

1) The reasons for the "self-refutation 
and rehabilitation" campaign 

In this period (summer of 1944-spring of 1945) Mao 
Tse-tung was compelled to proclaim a campaign of 
"self-refutation and rehabilitation". And here is why. 
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The continuously advancing Soviet troops wore about 
to clinch the final victory over nazi Germany Yet the 
yast majority of Party cadres and Party and YCL mem- 
bers had been branded "counter-revolutionaries". It was 
impossible to distinguish between real and false enemies 
Out of the thousand CC CPC cadres more than 900 had 
been declared "counter-revolutionaries". Even pupils of 
the Yenan Primary School, the children of high-rank- 
ing cadres, were among their number. In Yenan and 
other liberated areas, officials in charge of "style rec- 
tiiication among the masses" used to summon the peas- 
ants of a village, to line them up and order them to 
confess to being "counter-revolutionaries", "enemy spies" 
or "national traitors". Those who "confessed" were 
allowed to go home; those who refused were subjected 
to processing— hung up by their arms, beaten, and put 
under guard. So, the vast majority of the local popula- 
tion, irrespective of sex and age, had "owned up" to 
being "counter-revolutionaries" or "enemy spies" or 
"national traitors". And, naturally, most of the leading 
cadres and rank-and-file Party and YCL members, and 
also people outside the Party, were shocked and dis- 
gusted. 

The campaign of "self-refutation and rehabilitation" 
was organised on the following lines. 

At a meeting of the Central Commission for the Rec- 
tification of Style, Mao said that Wang Ming and some 
other leaders of the Central Committee, and many top- 
ranking cadres of the Party, government and army, had 
committed dogmatic or empiricist mistakes and followed 
"left" or right lines, These mistakes, he said, could not 
bo refuted, and the people who had committed them 
could not be rehabilitated. Yet, he added: "There arc 
now no politically unclear questions concerning these 
people, that is, there is no suspicion of counter-revolu- 
tion, betrayal, or any other type of political unreliabil- 
ity. All charges of this kind made against them may 
now be self-refuted." 

He then said that those who had been declared "coun- 
ter-revolutionaries", "enemy spies" or "national traitors" 
were entitled to "self-refute" their previous "confessions" 
and would thereupon be "rehabilitated", 

Those who were in charge of "style rectification" and 
"emergency salvation" were ordered to "summon" and 



persuade all those who had undergone "rectification" 
and persecution to refute, their confessions, so that they 
could be relieved of the labels of "counter-revolutionary", 
"enemy spy", "national traitor", and the like. They 
would thus regain their freedom and win the opportu- 
nity for being rehabilitated. As a result, all those who 
had confessed "crimes" wrote "self-refutations", where- 
upon the "style rectification commission" immediately 
absolved them of "counter-revolutionary" and other 
"offenses". Mao maintained that all the injustices of the 
campaign stemmed from tho policy of "compulsion, 
confession, and confidence"* followed by Kang Sheng 
who had failed to observe the "nine instructions issued 
to him by Mao, and, in particular the principle ot 
"execute no one/arrest only a few". (Kang Sheng ater 
coined that 'ho had never heard o any -nlM, ins tac- 
tions.) Thus Mao unconsciously admitted that very 
many people had been killed and that the majority had 

been imprisoned. . „„+„„«, tw t 

It has been estimated in various quarters that a 
minimum of 50,000-60,000 people were killed m the 
"style rectification" campaign, while the number of peo- 
ple arrested defies calculation. And here is another, 
bitter and appalling fact. Obeying Mao s order of erne*, 
aencv salvation", Jao Shu-shi (acting secretary ot_ the 
CC CPC Central China Bureau and political commissar 
of the New 4th Army) declared the several tens of thou- 
sands of young men and women who had come from 
various parts of the country to the liberated areas in 
Central China to take part in the anti-Japanese war and 
gain revolutionary knowledge, to be 'enemy spies 
"national traitors" and "counter-revolutionaries , though 
many of them were Party or YCL members of long 
standing. Expelled from the liberated areas, these young 
people fell into the hands of the Japanese occupation 
forces or their puppets, and wero executed. 

In the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area Mao in- 
cited local cadres against cadres who bad come from 
elsewhere. As a result, many of the latter were killed, 
maimed or beaten. Later, when the dust bad settled, 



* "Compulsion" to confess, "confession" under pressure, and 
"confidence" in that the evidence obtained by compulsion was 
true. 



both the local cadres and the comrades from other local- 
ities were equally bitter about the whole thing, and 
equally sorry. 

2) The so-called policy of magnanimity 

At tho height of the "self-refutations" and "rehabilita- 
tions", Mao ordered his security agencies to carry out 
a "policy of magnanimity", urging the inmates of 
Yenaii prison— murderers, robbers, real counter-revol- 
utionaries, national traitors, enemy spies, and the like — 
to "refute" their earlier testimony. Following this, they 
were all released. Dr. Chin Mao-yao, * too, who had 
boen nominally serving his senlonce (for poisoning 
Wang Ming) in the Social Department of the CC CPC, 
lost no time to "refute" his previous evidence. In short, 
a man who was supposed to "atone for his guilt by 
labour" became a man of "merit". He was allowed to go 
free and was at once appointed treating physician to Mao 
Tse-tung and members of tho CC CPC Politbureau. 
After the liberation of Peking, Chin was made doputy 
chief of Peking Hospital, which had been set aside for 
leaders of the Party, government and army, and for 
other top-echelon cadres. Though in 1952 the health 
department of the CC CPC Military Council was com- 
pelled, due to numerous protests, to dismiss Chin from 
his office in Peking Hospital, he was at once appointed 
chief of the 2nd Central Hospital, and according to 
Jenminjihpao reports (12, 16 and 18 February 1973), 
is now a high-ranking official of the Health Ministry. 

* As mentionod earlier, Chin Mao-yao had confessed to me 
that Li Fu-chun had on Mao's instructions ordered him to poison 
me. Neither I nor he could at that time reveal this secret. A 
specially organised "Chin Mao-yao tribunal", chaired by ( Liu 
Shao-ch'i and including Kang Sheng and Li Fn chun, ruled: 'Chin 
Mao-yao has confessed that he poisoned Wang Ming on the 
instructions of the chairman of tho Kuomintnng Red Cross, » 
person named Chu. who bolongs to the Chen Li-fu group . 
Thereupon, the tribunal provisionally sentenced him to five years 
imprisonment, But the ruling also said: "Fn pursuance of Chair- 
man MaoV policy of magnanimity. Chin Mao-yao shall he allowed 
to continue his practice as physician during the period of im- 
prisonment in order to atone for his guilt by labour During tho 
"self-refutation and rehabilitation" campaign Chin Mao-yao 
"refuted" his earlier testimony, saving that 'he had not de- 
liberately poisoned Wang Ming" and that this had happened by 
an oversight. 



5. THE FIFTH PERIOD— "SUMMING UP' 



During this period (spring and summer of 1945) Mao 
Tse-tung summed up the results of lie four-year 
campaign of "rectifying style" in the ideological, po- 
litical, and organisational spheres. 

1) The ideological and political results 

The ideological and political results were summed up 
first They were defined chiefly in the Resolution on 
Some Points of History written by Mao and adopted by 
the 7th Plenum of the Sixth Central Committee, and in the 
instructions concerning the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung 
in the General Principles of the Party Rules adopted 
by the 7th CPC Congress. The notorious 7th Plenum 
Resolution was the first document in which the history 
of the ^ Party was openly falsified. Below is the basic 
content of this Resolution: 

1. Tt proclaimed the "great role" played by Mao Ise 
tung and the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung"- in the Ins- 
lory of the CPC. The CPC, it said, had always re bed on 
"Mao's thoughts" and there had always been the cor- 
,-r.r-t line of Mao Tse-tung" in the Party. 
rCC 2 U sa d that the CPC owed all its achievements m 
24 years to Mao's leadership and the imp emeu at^m 
of his "thoughts", whereas all the faults and mistakes 
were ascribed to others. , - 

3 It said that the political lines of the 4th and 5th ple- 
nums of the Sixth Central Committee (January 1931 and 
January 1934) were " ^-opportunist lines 

4 It said that the Tsunyi conference had rectified 
the "left"-op P ortunist line of the above two plenum .and 
established "the correct leadership of Mao T.e-tung in 

5. It said that Mao represented the correct line in the 
Soviet areas, and Liu Sl.ao-chi represented the correct 
line in the white areas, and the like. 

Rorlin and the word "Marxism" was replaced by Maixism 
KM and "Maoism" by "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung . 



The Resolution was never published in the press. 

And it is in order to note that the Resolution of the 
7th Plenum of the Sixth Central Committee published 
in the fifties in Mao's Selected Works, though dated 
20 April 1945, was in fact an entirely new text. It was 
falsified for the benefit of Joseph Stalin and members oi 
the CC CPSU. 

For example: 

1. Throughout the "style rectification" campaign Mao 
indulged in all kinds of anti-Soviet slander, completely 
negating the great contribution of Leninism and the Com- 
intern to the Communist Party of China and the Chinese 
revolution. But since the Soviet Army had by then 
already defeated Hitler Germany, Mao did not dare to 
write bis slanders against the Comintern into the Reso- 
lution. He simply did not. mention Leninism and the 
Comintern in the 1945 Resolution. The Resolution pub- 
lished in the fifties mentions Lenin and the Comintern, 
and even gives the Comintern concept precedence in 
relation to the basic issues of the Chinese revolution, 
adding that Mao's opinion coincided with it. It maintains, 
quite groundlessly, that Mao "developed the teaching 
of Lenin and Stalin on the questions of colonies and 
semi-colonies, and the teaching of Stalin on the ques- 
tions of the Chinese revolution". 

2. The original Resolution of the forties claimed that 
the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" were the sole guide of 
the Communist Party of China and of the Chinese rev- 
olution. The Resolution published in the fifties does 
not. even have the term "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung". Tt 
says: "The ideas of Marxism-Leninism as represented 
by Comrade Mao Tse-tung.". 

3. The so-called "third 'left'-opportunist line" and 
its comparison with the line of Mao Tse-tuns;. and the 
"importance" and "role" of the Tsunyi conference— all 
this was mentioned in so many words in the original Res- 
olution, whereas the Resolution of the fifties contained 
a more thorough falsification. There are also other differ- 
ences in the two texts. 

Last but not least, these two resolutions, though dif- 
fering from one another in content, have one identical 
feature, namely: not a word is said in them about the 
all-round support, and aid rendered to the Communist 
Party of China and the Chinese revolution by the CPSU 
and the Soviet. Union. 



In sum, the Resolution concocted by Mao in the f orties 
with the purpose of falsifying the history of the GPC, 
was itself subjected to falsification in the fifties. In 
years to come, in other times and other circumstances, 
Mao will not balk at new falsifications of this Resolu- 
tion for the sako of some personal aim. Ever since the 
"style rectification" campaign ho lias "distinguish erl 
himself"— for self-aggrandizement and to attack others— 
in falsifications: he falsified history, fabricated "facts", 
counterfeited documents and writings. For this he 
resorted to "covert intrigues" and "overt intrigues . 
In short, Mao Tse-tung is an adroit and experienced 
manager of the firm Mao and Co. specialising m 
all sorts of falsifications. But past experience shows 
that truth is always truth, and untruth always untruth. 
The truth cannot become an untruth any more than an 
untruth can become the truth. One can deceive people, 
but this only for a time. The truth is immutable. And no 
matter how' much ink and energy Mao expends, he will 
never succeed in changing the facts of the history of the 
CPC. His exertions only emphasise his disgrace. 

With a "sword" in one hand and "Mao's thoughts" in 
the other, Mao compelled the 7th Plenum of the Sixth 
Central Committee to adopt his wholly false Resolution 
on Some Points of History; then, with a "sword" in one 
hand and this Resolution in tho other, he compelled the 
7th Congress of the CPC to write in tho General Princi- 
ples of the Party Rules that the CPC "is guided in all its 
work bv the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung". 

Mao hoped that with a "sword" in one hand and the 
General Principles of the Party Rules in tho other, he 
would then substitute the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" 
for Marxism-Leninism, and that nobody would ever 
again dare to go against Mao's "thoughts", line and pol- 

* At the 2nd Plenum of the Seventh Central Committee, Moo 
said: "According to Wang Ming the stylo rectification campaign 
was an intrigue. T say that it was not a covert intrigue, but an 
overt intrigue. T said publicly that I want to dismiss Wang Ming 
and take his place, and therefore wrote the Resolution on Some 
Poinls of Historv. I shall still write Ivstorv. How can this he 
described as a covert intrigue? T see it only as an overt intrigue." 
I asked: "What did you mean when vou said vou wanted to take 
my place? I was not the general secretary." Mao renlied: "Po Ku 
5?v ™° F " wrre S eneral secretaries onlv nominally. After the 
4th Plenum of the Sixth Central Committee, Wang Ming was 
to all intents and purposes, the Party's commander-in-chief." 



icy. The facts have upset his plans. Though conditions 
became more intolerable, the true Marxists-Leninists 
continued their struggle against Mao after tho 7th 
LFL Congress In assessing the political situation and 
?n\«K yS + . afte r victory in the anti-Japanese war; 
Ltll 1 ^^ CC T e ° f f G agfarian r ^™- in estimate 
,nd n Si * Unng ^ he , war aga1ust C,lian £ Kai-shek, 
and m the question of tho bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution growing into a socialist revolution at the moment 
ol its victory-on all these points Mao committed se- 

5Z !T o keS ' T\ \7 ariab,y en ^iuered Sm resis- 
tance on the part of Marxists-Leninists. Thanks to tho 
assistance of the CC CPSU and the course of events at 
home and on tho international scene, the Party finally 
succeeded in rectifying Mao's erroneous political line 
and principles. 

The 4th Plenum of the Seventh Central Committee 
(February 1954) criticised and corrected the political 
line that had renounced the socialist way. 

Mao had followed his incorrect line for five years 
(after the 2nd Plenum of the Seventh Central Commit- 
tee in 1949). His mistake concerning the basic question 
of the Chinese revolution was shown to repeat Trotsky's 
concept of "permanent revolution" and Chen Tu-hsiu's 
concept of "two-phased" revolution. The "thoughts of 
Ma o Tse-tung" suffered a defeat. 

Furthermore, the fight against the personality cult and 
its consequences begun by the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU had a favourable effect on the climate in the CPC. 
Mao was compelled to consent to expunging the princi- 
ple concerning the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" from the 
General Principles of the Party Rules. The Rules adopt- 
ed by the 8th CPC Congress (September 1956) had the 
following formula: "The Communist Party of China is 
guided in its activity by Marxism-Leninism". 

Rut Mao, that extreme individualist, careerist and in- 
triguer, would not abandon his designs. 

His "cultural revolution", in substance a military 
counter-revolutionary coup, completely wrecked the Par- 
ty, its Rules, and the decisions of the 8th CPC Congress. 
The Rules adopted at the Mao-inspired 9th Congress 
extol the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" even more perverse- 
ly than before. He uses these Rules to combat Marxism- 
Leninism. 



We are deeply convinced that this stale of affairs is 
temporary. Soon, the Communist Party of China and the 
Chinese people will throw out the Rules of the 9th and 
10th congresses together with all the "thoughts of 
Mao Tse-tung". All-conquering Marxism-Leninism will 
triumph on Chinese soil for good. 

2) The "organisational conclusions" 

Id the wake of the ideological "summing up" came or- 
ganisational decisions. Though no members or alternate 
members of the Politburcau, CC Secretariat or Central 
Committee were expelled from these leading bodies dur- 
ing the "style rectification" campaign, it was clear from 
the elections at the 7th Congress and the 1st Ple- 
num of the Seventh Central Committee what ' organisa- 
tional conclusions" Mao would now put into effect, lo 
befuddle the Congress delegates and Party rank-and-file 
Mao repeatedly declared before the opening of the 7th 
Congress that the purpose of the "style rectification 
had "been "to achieve unity on a new basis flowing from 
the wish for unity after passing through struggle . 

To create the impression that the whole Party was 
"united" Mao resorted to all kinds of stratagems. For 
example,' about half an hour before the official opening 
of the Congress, he came to me, approached my bed, and 
said with all marks of courtesy: 

"Comrade Wang Ming, on behalf of all the delegates, 
the Central Committee, the Polifbureau and me person- 
ally, I beg you to attend the 7th National Congress of 
our Party, which will open presently." 

"I am ill. As you see, I cannot get up from my bed, 
I replied. "How can I attend the Congress?" 

"Two of the best porters have come with me. Let mo 
ask Comrade Mcng Ching-shu to help you dress and you 
will be taken there in a sedan-chair," Mao said with 
the same polite mien. n 

"I can be taken there, but I can't stay a long time, 
T said. 

"Can you stay for about 15 minutes?" Mao asked. 
"Just for the opening ceremony, and better still if you 
stay a bit longer to hear part of my report. Comrado 
Wang Ming, 1 beg you to come. Our 7th Congress is 
a congress of unity. Your presence will make this clear. 
1 have also invited Comrade Wang Chia-hsiang and sent 
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a sedan-chair to his house. He will have arrived bv the 
■ mo you cozne Let me go and tell the member of 

Wang Ming and Wang Chia-hsiang. This makes our 
congress truly a congress of unity.' I shaU go now The 

zv^\ZTJ n th0Se , 1 , 5 minUt6s 1 saw that th ° 7th Con- 
vS i 7 "»°*blance l( > a congress of unity. This 

set s when • 7 f r b6rS ° f lhG ' )residilJm t«o y k the 
seats when the 1st of 15 names was read. Mao was alone 
on he stage and waved his aims vigorously, inviting them 
to join hnn. Liu Shao chi, Chou k-lai,bhu Tel, and 

CtMc, m ^ thG x Stag0 an(i sk,od h ° h ™* the 
long table Meanwhile, the other ten members of the 

presidium kept their seats in the hall (Chen Yim, Kang 
Sheng Peng Teh-huai and Chang Wen-ticn, who were to 
be re-elected to the Politbureau; Kao Kang and Peng Chen 
who were to be elected members of the Central Commit- 
tee and Politbureau for the first time; Lin Po chu and 
Tung Pi-wu, who were to be elected members of the 
Politbureau for the first time; and Ho Lung and 
Hsu Hsiang-chien, who were to he elected members 
of the Central Committee for the first time). Now, ges- 
turing vehemently, Mao invited them to the platform. 
They came one by one, seemingly embarrassed, walking 
slowly to the corner on the right and seating themselves 
beside the wall at a disLance from the presidium table. 
They were thus hidden from view even to delegates 
seated in the front rows. 

Meanwhile, at the front of the stage, where the above- 
mentioned five stood beside the presidium table, Mao 
Tse-tung wandered from one to the other, while the rest, 
their faces red from embarrassment, shuffled about and 
prodded each other like children at a party. They did not 
know yet where each was expected to sit. 

Before the "style rectification" campaign, Liu Siiao- 



chi had occupied a more modest place in the Parly than 
the other three, and he was embarrassed to tako the seat 
next to Mao's. Chou En-iai, Chu Teh and Jen Pi-sliih (es- 
pecially Chou En-lai) had been variously insulted and 
persecuted during the "style rectification" campaign 
and, of course, did not know what seals they were as- 
signed. 

At long last, Mao seated them as follows: Liu bnao- 
chi in second place, Chou En-iai in third, Chu Teh in 
fourth, and Jen Pi-shih in fifth. All five took their seats 
simultaneously. . . 

The vast majority of the delegates showed no special 
emotions. Watching these unseemly seating arrange- 
ments, each delegate naturally formed his own opinion, 
observing the proceedings with a sense of estrange- 
ment. 

Such strange goings-on had not been seen at any 
previous congress of our Parly. This small episode was 
a reflection of the prevailing disarray. 

During the "election" to the leading bodies, Mao again 
resorted to double-dealing. He said to the delegates: 
"Comrade Wang Ming was not only guilty of big mis- 
takes, but has also performed great services, ft will be 
a good thing to elect him to the Seventh Central Com- 
mittee of the Party." 

Li Fu-chun, following Mao's instructions, manipulat- 
ed the elections. Among other things, he said to the 
delegates: "In the case of people like Wang Ming, we 
must follow the policy of 'shaving the bamboo'. This time 
let's 'shave off' his membership in the Politbureau 
and CC Secretariat, and leave him in the CC. Otherwise 
people inside and outside the Party, at home and abroad, 
will be confused." 

The "organisational conclusions" flowing from the 
"style rectification" campaign mainly affected "elec- 
tions" to the Party's leading bodies at the 7th CPC Con- 
gress and the 1st CC Plenum, both of which were rigged 
by Mao Tse-tung. Out of the seven chief members of the 
"Moscow dogmatic group", as Mao called it, Wang Ming 
and Po Ku were not re-elected either to the Politbureau 
or the CC Secretariat; Lo Fu (Chang Wen-tien), though 
not re-elected to the Secretariat, was re-elected to tho 
Politbureau thanks to his "services" in the "Mao-Lo 
bloc" at the Tsunyi conference; Wang Chia-hsiang and 
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Kai Feng were not re-elected alternate members of tho 

the CC Und U: th?i n t™"™ eI f cd alternate member o 
the and the latter not even that. Yang Shang-kun and 
C m Jui were not re-elected alternate members of tho CC 

ortin Te^F Gr ° f ^ P0liLburea » of ^toJiSS 
origin, Teng Fa, was not even elected to the Central 
Committee Mao explained: "Teng Fa did not wn to 

lai^heSe'f" ******* ^ang Minga^ Chou En- 
's - ? ' 13 3 d0 & inatist ^d empiricist". But there 
was a deeper reason for Mao's attitude towards Ten! 

Is and caSr ?* dain l al and hostile lead- 
ers ami cadres of working-class background For 

Ying P al o\7 woT n ° ye ? by eveQ the mentifn of Hsia^g 
of the Pnnh Workin ff; cl ? ss ori ein, who was a inembe* 
o the Pohtbureau and deputy commander of the New 
4th Army He simply could not bear Hsiang Yin g In 
January 1941, Hsiang Ying died tragically durinc the 
evoiUs provoked by Mao in the south o Anhwei As for 
he other ex-members and alternate members of tho Polit- 
bureau, all of them though re-elected bore the sterna 
of empiricist", "dogmatist", and the like 

An exceptional" person appeared in the Party's lead- 
mg bodies, usurping the post of Central Committee chair- 
man. This was Mao Tse-tung the incomparable, who 

?°i g ?\£jr elf th ° resu rrected Yanwang (god of 
death). With a sword" in one hand and the ''thought 
o Mao Tse-tung" in the other, he strutted about, perfect 
in all respects, the "supremo ruler of mortals" 

There also appeared an "especially influential" person. 
J Ins was Liu Shao-chi, made a member of the Politbureau 
and CC Secretariat. With a trumpet in his left hand 
and a wrili rig-brush in his right, he assiduously sounded 
the praises of Mao and Mao's "thoughts". 

By this time the absolute majority of cadres and Par- 
ty members had been branded "dogmatists" "empiri- 
cists", and the like. Their forced "confessions" to "counter- 
revolutionary activity" were filed away in the social 
or organisational departments of the Central Committee 
and could be dug up at a moment's notice with enough 
' evidence" for seizing anyone of them "by the pigtails". 

This was how Mao undermined the Marxist-Leninist 
pillars of tho Communist Party of China. 
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3) The results in questions of "style" 

In conclusion, a "summing up - ' was also made in ques- 
tions of "style of work". Though no resolutions were 
written on this score, strident calls resounded during 
the "style rectification" campaign for people to "learn 
the correct style of Mao Tse-tung" and fight the old "in- 
correct style". Now everybody knows that Mao's style is 
nothing but a blend of the despotic style of emperors 
and martinets and the style of a declasse gang chiot- 
in short, the style of an extreme individualist and nar- 
row "great Han Celestial Empire" nationalist. Die style 
Mao opposed, the style that had always prevailed m the 
CPC, was the style of Communists and exponents ol 
proletarian internationalism. 

If we now look at the fate of the main representatives 
of "dogmatism" and "empiricism", those who had been 
persecuted during the "style rectification , we shall see 
clearly that "style rectification" was a dress rehearsal 
of the "cultural revolution". _ 

Po Ku (Ching Pang-hsien) and Teng ba died m a plane 
crash flying from Chungking to Yenan in an American 
transport on 8 April 1946. 

Chu Jul, who had been artillery commander of the 
People's Liberation Army at the beginning of the second 
CPC-KMT revolutionary civil war, was killed in a mine 
explosion during a tour of inspection of gun emplace- 
ments near Changchun in 1947. The mine had been de- 
liberately planted. 

In 1955, shortly before the CPC National Conference, 
Kai Feng died suddenly after a meal on having come 
home from the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. Mao was 
known to have feared that he would speak in defence oi 
Kao Kang at the conference. 

In June 1966, at the very beginning of the so-called 
cultural revolution, Yang Shang-kun was seized by 
"red guards" on Mao's order. A dunce cap was placed on 
his head, his face was smeared with soot, and an in- 
scription was hung round his neck, saying: "Agent of the 
Soviet revisionists, counter-revolutionary revisionist black 
bandit, traitor'', and the like. He was beaten to death 
during a "red guard" rally. 

In 1958, Lo Fu (Chang Wen-ticn) was persecuted for 
having joined Peng Teh-huai and others in criticising 
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Mao's specious "policy of three red banners". During the 
cultural revolution" the "red mnrd«" tn,.,„ 0 i i j 

paign Mao has been slandering me in the ,1 a I 
meetings as the chief exponem of ^rl h called le? 
and right opportunism. In the early six ie ff£ 

Stt St t," Z SovS SnZ S 

sought to split the world communist, movement T vJnt 

rffi, 1 *! »->s**« -visi„s e it' .Lis 

Wl,„ £ .. *! ralllcs dld »t»P tor ,1 „,i„„ u , 

2£A pS 1 m; rsr-jsr cs s 

"Down with the agent of the Sov et re" onis f ?he 
counter-revoluUonary black bandit, the big traitor Wang 
Mmg I W as often the chief target of attacks in ti e 
Jenminjihpao, Chiehfangchmnpao, and he journal 
Hmgchi. My wife, Meng Ching^shu, who had stuSin 
the Soviet Union and has for many years actively corn- 
batted Maoism, was also a target of attack. On Mao's or- 
ders red guards" desecrated the remains of my father, 
Chen Pin-chih, * buried in the Papaoshan Cemetery of 
revolutionaries in Peking, ransacked my house, and beat 
my more than 80-year-old stepmother, Huang Lien- 
fang,** almost to death. "Red guards" throw her into 
the street, and burned or otherwise destroyed dozens of 
my manuscripts, and my library. 

As for the chief "empiricists", Peng Teh-huai earned 
Mao's hostility for urging the armed forces to learn from 
the Soviet Union and wanting to build the People's Lib- 
eration Army into a modern force of national defence 
with Soviet cooperation and aid. In 1958 he spoke out 
against Mao's reckless "three red banners" policy, and 
was brutally assailed. In 1959 he was officially dis- 
missed from the post of Defence Minister, and, in effect, 
put under house arrest. In December 1967 Mao sent a 

* He had lived a hard life full of privations. For his participa- 
tion and the participation of his sons and daughter in the revolu- 
tionary movement, he served five terms in Kuornintang prisons, 
■where he was tortured. The last lime he had come out of prison 
shortly before the liberation o£ his native Tsinchai county in 
Anhwei province. 

** She was a housewife and came from a humhle peasant 
family. 



planoful of "red guards" to Chengtu to seize Peng Teh- 
huai and bring him lo Peking. According to some sources 
he was killed by the "red guards", and according to 
others he was imprisoned. In any case, his fate is un- 
known. 

The only one to survive was Chou En-lai. When the 
"cultural revolution" broke out, "red guards" heaped in- 
sults on him and threatened to "burn him alive . Iben 
Mao changed his mind and kept him on as premier of 
the State Council to use him as tho ali-endunng, 
obedient and hard-working official that he was 
(even in the thirties, Mao had nicknamed Chou Ln-lai 
"hard- working donkey"). 

Though the 7th Congress was said to have been a 
summing up of the results of the "style rectification 
campaign", the campaign continued. Mao kept oadics 
summoned from different parts of the country in the Par- 
ty^Xol premises in Yenan, saying, "There is nothing 
for them to do at home. Let's wait until next Bummer 
when US f orces land in North China and assist the 8th 
Route Army. Then they will have their hands full at 
home". His" true purpose, however, was 0 continue 
their "brainwashing". Not until after 9 Angus 1945, 
when the Soviet Union declared war on J apan, ' did Mao 
hastily despatch cadres to various regions. At that time 
many of them said: "Our Soviet cider brothers have killed 
two birds with one stone: not only have their troops 
liberated our five provinces (the three northeast prov- 
inces, Jehol, and Chahar) and tens of millions of our 
compatriots, but have also saved us from concentra- 
tion camp and from 'style rectification'." These words, 
though spoken in jest, were true. 

The "style rectification" campaign had continued tor 
four years and its consequences were immediately felt; 
the harm it caused the Communist Party of China and 
the Chinese revolutionary movement in ideology and 
politics, organisational matters, and style, was truly in- 
calculable. It created very grave difficulties for the CPC 
in the succeeding revolutionary process. 

Tt is now clear that the "rectification of style" cam- 
paign launched and directed personally by Mao in the 
forties, a reactionary, in essence anti-Leninist, anti-com- 
inunist, anti-Soviet and anti-people campaign, set a dan- 
gerous precedent, followed by a succession of other cam- 



paigns— "struggle against right elements", "socialist 
ideological education", "four purges", "struggle against 
revisionism", "learn from the Liberation Army", "edu- 
cale successors", and the like. In substance all of them 
wore the same. Furthermore, the "style rectification" 
was a dress rehearsal for the "cultural revolution" 
launched on Mao's personal initiative and under his 
personal command in the sixties. This "cultural revolu- 
tion" was, in effect, a counter-revolutionary coup 

No book, however large, would suffice for a full de- 
scription of the violence and terror, plots and intrigues, 
the suffering and anguish of tho victims of "stylo rectifica- 
tion", and of the fortitude and courage of those who re- 
sisted it during four years. The facts I have cited here 
are no more than a baro outline of a tragic picture But 
I hopo it will give the reader an idea of the reactionary 
and criminal nature of Mao's "style rectification cam- 
paign" and convince him that it was a dress rehearsal 
for the counter-revolutionary military coup of the sixties. 

Lastly, it is in order to stress that during the "style 
rectification", Mao falsified the history of the CPC. To 
this, in fact, he attached as much importance as ho did 
to the campaign itself. It was only in the conditions of 
Hie campaign that he could falsify the history of tlie 
CPC, just as it was only by falsifying CPC history that 
he could launch such a campaign. These two factors were 
interdependent and mutually conditioned: one "helped" 
the other, and each was tho cause and effect of the 
other. In this way, using two "poisoned arrows", Mao 
launched out on his career of usurper of Party leader- 
ship. This book presents only the main facts concerning 
Mao's falsification of CPC history. Much additional re- 
search is needed to pinpoint the many other falsifica- 
tions. 



Ill THE "CULTURAL REVOLUTION" AND 
THE MAOIST BID FOR COOPERATION 
WITH IMPERIALISM 



i. "CULTURAL REVOLUTION" IN NAME 
AND COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY COUP 
IN SUBSTANCE 

In the summer of 1966, under the flag of a "cultural 
revolution", Mao launched a counter-revolutionary coup 
directed against the CPC and the people of China, and 
against the Soviet Union and the world communist 
movement. 

The chief objective of this coup was to substitute the 
counter-revolutionary "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" for 
revolutionary Marxism-Leninism and to make them the 
sole basis for the country's internal and external political 
guidelines and policies. 

In home policy, Mao used military force to smash the 
great and glorious Communist Party of China and to 
suppress the talented, hard-working, and revolutionary 
people of China. Most of the members of the CC CPC 
Politburoau were maliciously slandered and repressed 
(Liu Shao-chi, Peng Teh-huai, Tao Chu, Ho Lung, Li 
Chin-chuan, Peng Chen, Tan Chen-lin, Ulanfu, Chang 
Wen-tien alias Lo Fu, Lu Ting-i, and Po Yi-po) or har- 
assed (Chu Tch, Chen Yi, Hsu Hsiang-chicn, and Nieli 
Jung-chen). Mao Tse-tung also dealt ruthlessly with al- 
most all the members of the CPC Secretariat— Wang 
Chia-hsiang, Tan Chicn, Huang Ko-cheng, Lo Jui-ching, 
Hsi Chung-hsun, Wang Jen-chung, Liu Ning-i, Yang 
Shang-kvm, Hu Chiao-mu, and Liu Lan-tao. Harrowing 
torment was the lot of some 140, or nearly four-fifths, 
of the 174 members of the CPC Central Committee. 
Party organisations of all levels— provincial, city, coun- 
ty, district, rural, etc.— were smashed. There was whole- 
sale massacre and persecution of cadres and rank-and- 
file Party members. Army commanders and polit- 
ical officers, too, were attacked. Government bodies, the 
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toon, and an enemy of the whole Chinese people. 

In the field of foreign policy, Mao began an insane 
struggle against the Soviet Union and "the other so- 
cialist countries. His frenzy is directed to subverting and 
splitting the world socialist system. He lias gone to the 
length of making territorial claims on the Soviet Union 
has mounted armed attacks on the Soviet frontier, and 
has tried to annex the Mongolian People's Republic. He 
is attacking the Marxist-Leninist communist and workers' 
parties of all countries, and has publicly proclaimed 
his intention of "putting an end" to them. He en- 
gages in subversive and divisive activity in tho world 
communist movement, and also in the anti-imperialist 
national liberation movement of the Asian, African and 
Latin American countries. He is doing his worst to im- 
pair their friendship and solidarity with the socialist states 
and the world communist movement. This is helping 
imperialist attempts at re-establishing control over these 
countries and at committing aggressions against thorn 
where possible. Mao is hatching" intrigues to provoke an 
American-Soviet armed conflict, which would grow into 



a world war. He hopes that flames of war will engulf 
and destroy the socialist countries, as well as the impe- 
rialist states and their allies. He hopes that a thermo- 
nuclear war will further his maniacal dream of undi- 
vided world supremacy. Ho has broken economic rela- 
tions with the socialist community and has hitched his 
country to the capitalist chariot, setting the stage for the 
restoration of capitalism in China. _ 

Mao's extremely serious crimes on the international 
scene have made 'him a traitor to the world communist 
movement and the anti-imperialist revolutionary move- 
ment, and have turned him into an enemy of progressive 
and peace-loving people throughout the world. 

Mao's crimes, committed in his counter-revolution- 
ary coup, confirm the fact that home and foreign policy 
is indivisible: home policy being the source of foreign 
policy, and foreign policy being the continuation of home 
policy. Inside the country Mao uses anti-communism 
to clear the way for anti-Soviet struggle. At the same 
time he tries to consolidate his positions m the anti- 
communist struggle by means of anti-Sovietism. _ 

On the international scene, he uses anti-Soviet and 
anti-oommunist acts as a means of rapprochement with 
imperialists and reactionaries abroad. 

I have given a fairly detailed account of Mao s var- 
ious crimes inside the country and on the international 
scene during the early period of the "cultural revolu- 
tion" in my article, "What Mao Tse-tung Has Started is 
Not a 'Cultural Revolution' But a Counter-Revolutionary 
Coup", published in 1969. So, it is needless to repeat 
the story here. 

In the following years the counter-revolutionary 
coup continued. Its main content consisted in anti- 
communism, anti-Sovietism, and crimes against tho people. 
Mao acted under such slogans as "for deep criticism of 
revisionism and for rectification of style", "for a further 
deepening of struggle, criticism, and reform", "continue 
the one 'down' and three 'againsts' ", * and "preparo for 



* The ono "clown" was the anti-communist and anti-Soviet 
campaign insido tho country under the slogans, "Down with the 
handful of power-holders and capitalist roaders" and "Down with 
tho counter-revolutionary revisionists". Out of the three "againsts" 
only ono slogan was in actual use— "Against modern revisionism, 
at the heart of which are the revisionists of the USSR". This 



sudden attack from the North"; he promoted his line 
through such campaigns as the "educational campaign 
i n i . ° f li eol °8y and politics" and "boycott the 

false Marxists Wang Ming and Liu Shao-chi" 

Ihese slogans and campaigns helped Mao to seek out, 
persecute and exterminate the country's leading Commu- 
nis s , rCLers, revo utionary workers, peasants, intellec- 
tuals, and the youth. Dissenters were sought and found 
in every office, military unit, organisation, school enter- 
prise, people s commune, and family. Mao's slogan, "re- 
move the old, absorb the new", mean s that he will con- 
tinue wiping out his enemies-and not only his own but 

hw vT W f heir £ SS ' Chi3n? Chin *< a " d his!on-in 
™iS Wen-yuan His main target are the Marxists- 
Leninists and internationalists, those in favour of Chinese- 
Soviet friendship, and also all opponents of US im- 
perialism In this way he expects to reach his extreme 
individualist and selfish aim: "Not to be overthrown dm! 
doatn" 7 m6 ' and not t0 bo denounced after my 

Theso slogans and campaigns helped Mao in his fren- 
zied attempts at subverting and disrupting the world so- 
cialist system, the world communist and anti-imperialist 
movements, and at establishing closer ties with imperial- 
ist elements in the United States and other countries 

As before, Mao aims bis attacks against tho CPSU and 
the Soviet Union. This is natural, because: 

—The CPSU and the Soviet Union are the living 
embodiment of scientific communism; they arc Marxism- 
Leninism in action. 

—The CPSU is tho most advanced, the most experi- 
enced, the most prestigious, and the most powerful com- 
munist party, a recognised vanguard of the world com- 
munist movement, while the Soviet Union has the great- 
est experience, the greatest achievements, the greatest 
power and greatest prestige in the socialist community. 

Mao usod as an excuse for his anti-Soviet and anti-communist 
acts on tile international scene. The other two "againsts" were 
"Fight against the imperialist group headed by the USA" (nul- 
lified by the development of Chinese-American relations), and 
"Fight against reactionaries of all countries" which Mao belied 
when, hand in hand with US imperialists he supported tho 
reactionary Pakistan militarist, Yahya Khan, who exterminated 
throe million Bengalis fighting for national liberation, and for 
democracy and freedom. 



— The CPSU and the Soviet Union are the impreg- 
nable stronghold of the peoples' struggle against imperial- 
ism and reaction, and for peace, democracy, national in- 
dependence, social progress, and socialism, while the So- 
viet Communists and Soviet people are the most depen- 
dable friends and comrades of the Chinese Communists 
and the Chinese people in the revolutionary struggle 
and the building of socialism. 

-Under the " leadership of the CPSTJ, fulfilling the 
historic decisions of the 24th CPSU Congress, the Soviet 
people are putting into effect the grand plans of building 
communism and the magnificent programme of world 
peace. 

It was for these reasons that Mao made anti-Sovietism 
his motto and launched out against Marxism-Leninism, 
the socialist countries, the communist and workers' 
parties (including the Communist Party of China), the 
anti-imperialist movement, and world peace. He also uses 
anti-Sovietism to earn the approval and appreciation of 
the imperialist powers, notably the US imperialists, and 
reactionaries in all countries. He is eager to cooperate 
with them on an anti-Soviet and anti-communist basis. 

Anti-Sovietism is a concentrated expression of anti- 
communism and pro-imperialism, Comrade Janos Kadar, 
First Secretary of the Hungarian Socialist Workers' Par- 
ty, was absolutely right when he said that there never 
was and never will be an anti-Soviet communism; it 
follows that there never was and never will be an anti- 
Soviet Communist. 

It is precisely because Mao's anti-Sovietism is na- 
tionalist in form and anti-communist in content that it 
became tbe foundation of his reactionary foreign policy 
and the core of his reactionary home policy. 

From the people of China Mao concealed all word of 
the joint festivities held by tbe CC CPSU, the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and the RSFSR Supreme Soviet on the 
50th anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, held in December 1972 in Moscow, in which represent- 
atives of fraternal Marxist-Leninist parties, national- 
democratic parties, and national liberation movements par- 
ticipated. He also concealed from his people the historic 
report of the CC CPSU General Secretary, Comrade Brezh- 
nev, at these festivities, which brilliantly summed up 
the outstanding victories of Lenin's national policy and 
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the great achievements of the multinational Soviet social- 
gt State m the 50 years of the Union, and elucidated the 
Leninist home and foreign policy of the CPSU and So- 
viet Government in modern conditions. Therefore I con- 
sider u useful to quote that part of Comrade Brezhnev's 
report where be referred to the present relations between 
China and the Soviet Union, as well as most of the other 
socialist states, and also examined the substance of the 
Mao,st foreign policy. I do so in order to give the Chinese 
Communists and the people of China a clear idea and a 
clear understanding of the hypocritical and incendiary 
nature of Mao a howls about a "Soviet threat" 
Here is what Comrade L. I. Brezhnev said: 
Now, Comrades, a few words about our present rela- 
tions with China or, rather, about China's attitude to- 
wards most of the socialist states. 

"It is more than ten years since the leaders of the 
TTccn 5°P ublic of China took the line of opposing the 
USSR and, in effect, the entire socialist community, which 
they continue to regard as the main obstacle 'to their 
great-power designs. 

"Speaking bluntly, what is Peking's foreign policy 
today? It consists of absurd claims to Soviet" territory 
and malicious slander of the Soviet social and political 
system, of our peaceable foreign policy. It consists of 
outright sabotage of the efforts to limit the arms race, 
of the efforts to bring about disarmament and a relaxa- 
tion of international tension. It consists of constant at- 
tempts to split the socialist camp and the communist 
movement, to stir up discord among the fighters for na- 
tional liberation, to range the developing countries 
against the Soviet Union and the other socialist states. 
Lastly, it consists of unprincipled alignments on anti- 
Soviet grounds with any, be they even the most reac- 
tionary forces— the most rabid haters of the Soviet Union 
from among the British Tories or the revenge-seeking 
elements in the FRG, the Portuguese colonialists or the 
racists of South Africa. 

"Tn substance, the purpose of doing the greatest pos- 
sible harm to the USSR, of impairing the interests of the 
socialist community, is now the sole criterion determin- 
ing the Chinese leaders' approach to any major interna- 
tional problem. 
"What can one say about this policy? 
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We hold that it is unnatural for relations between 
socialist countries, that it runs counter to the interests 
not only of the Soviet, but also of tho Chinese people, 
that it runs counter to the interests of world socialism, 
tho liberation and anti-imperialist struggle, peace and in- 
ternational security. 

"It is therefore understandable why we categorically 
reject this policy. (Prolonged applause.) 

"The Chinese leaders claim to bo disturbed about some 
threat emanating from tho Soviet Union. If these state- 
ments are not hypocritical, it is impossible to understand 
why China has not replied to our proposal, repeatedly 
made since 1969, to assume clear, firm and permanent, 
commitments ruling out an attack by one country or 
tho other. If Peking is really concerned about China's 
security, why has not the PRC leadership agreed to con- 
clude a special treaty renouncing the uso of force, the 
draft of which was submitted to the Chinese side on 
January 15, 1971? The draft of this treaty states unequiv- 
ocally that the sides— and I quote— 'shall not use against 
each other armed forces employing any type of arms, in- 
cluding: (a) conventional, (b) missile, or (c) nuclear'. No, 
the Chinese leaders' complaints about a mythical 'Soviet 
threat' quite obviously do not stand up to scrutiny." * 



2. COOPERATION WITH IMPERIALISM 
IS A COMPONENT OF MAO'S 
COUNTER REVOLUTIONARY COUP 

We have already pointed out that Mao Tse-tung is using 
his anti-Soviet and anti-communist counter-revolutionary 
coup as a means to win the appreciation of, and estab- 
lish cooperation with the imperialists. The course of 
events has fully confirmed this. Mao's course, set on a 
counter-revolutionary coup, was applauded by imperial- 
ists and reactionaries, and first of all by the imperialists 
of the United States. Comrade Gus Hall, General Secre- 
tary of the CP USA, speaking at the festivities on the 
oOth anniversary of the USSR, said rightly that the Mao 
group follows a counter-revolutionary policy, and that it 
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is therefore natural for the capitalist press to sound the 
praises of Mao's "cultural revolution". Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of capitalist countries flock to Peking to shake 
Mao's hand and express their friendly sentiments. And, 
certainly, the greatest attention is drawn to the "sudden 
change" in Chinese-American relations. After Edgar 
Snow, Mao's bosom friend, had spent many months in 
Peking and had had many secret conversations with 
Mao, a US ping-pong team visited China, whereupon, 
on 16 July 1971, the official Chinese and American press 
simultaneously published a communique confirming ru- 
mours that Henry Kissinger, then a national security ad- 
viser to the US President, had secretly visited Peking 
and held 20 hours of confidential talks with Premier Chou 
En-lai. Also confirmed were rumours that US President 
Richard Nixon had accepted the Chinese government's 
invitation to visit. China. Thereupon, both sides reported 
Kissinger's second trip to Peking to prepare Nixon's 
visit to China, and announced Nixon's arrival in Peking 
on 21 February 1972. 

In short, Nixon's China visit was not a fortuitous thing, 
but a far-reaching step by Mao and certain US ele- 
ments. 

It is common knowledge that evor since the inaugura- 
tion of the People's Republic of China, the Soviet Union, 
other socialist countries, and some of the Afro-Asian 
states have systematically, at all sessions of the UN 
General Assembly, demanded the ousting of the Chiang 
Kai-shek representative and the recognition of the legit- 
imate rights of the PRC in the United Nations. Due to 
the stubborn opposition of the USA and its allies, and 
duo to US insistence that the ultimate decision needed 
tho approval of two-thirds of the UN membership, this 
issue was dragged out for many years. At the 26t,h UN 
General Assembly, however, the United States and its 
allies "suddenly" voted for letting the PRC representative 
take the place of the Taiwan emissary in the UN. Obvi- 
ously, this change of heart followed a preliminary agree- 
ment reached in confidential American-Chinese negotia- 
tions. 

News agencies report that Peking is crowded with US 
"visitors" and that American guests are received in Pe- 
king with courtesy and care. It is quite certain that the 
cooperation of Mao and the US is expanding each day. 
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Mao's delegates use the 2fitb UN General Assembly 
and the UN Security Council for anti-Soviet campaigns. 
They heap malicious insinuations and slanders on the 
USSR, and stand before the world as faithful helpers of 
the US imperialists and other reactionaries. They voted 
against the Soviet proposal for a world disarmament con- 
ference. Yet, the UN session adopted a resolution on this 
score by a majority vote. And Mao stood unveiled before 
the world as an enemy of peace and a henchman of the 
forces of war. In the Security Council, Mao's spokesman 
joined the US spokesman to back the reactionary Pakis- 
tani militarist, Yahya Khan, and opposed the liberation 
movement fighting for the national self-determination, 
democracy and freedom of the 75 million people of Ban- 
gladesh. By so doing, they opposed the USSR and India, 
which supported the liberation struggle in Bangladesh. 
The Maoist stand on the Middle East favoured Israel and 
US reactionaries. The Maoists denied support to the just 
struggle of the Arab countries and the Arab people of 
Palestine against the US-backed Israeli aggression, and 
did not back the UN Security Council resolution requir- 
ing Israel to withdraw her troops from overrun Arab 
lands. At the same time, furthering their nefarious de- 
signs, the Maoists tried to undermine the friendship and 
cooperation between the Arab peoples and the Soviet 

Union. _ , . 

In the United Nations Maoist spokesmen act hand in 
hand with imperialist forces, and this more and more 
frequently. Comrade Gus Hall, speaking on USSR Cen- 
tral Television on 29 April 1973, said it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish Maoist policy from imperialist 
policy. Maoists and imperialists tend to act in concert. 
There is practically no difference, for example, between 
tho Maoist utterances in the UN and the UN speeches 
of reactionary imperialist spokesmen. Perhaps the only 
difference, Hall added, is that the Maoists are more given 
to the use of coarse and abusive language. 

All this is natural. It is the effect of the anti-Soviet 
and anti-communist policy aimed at rapprochement with 
imperialist forces in the United States, followed by Mao 
since the "style rectification campaign" for more than 
•30 years covertly or overtly, with or without interrup- 
tions. 
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!j. THE BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT MAOlS'l* 
LINE OF COOPERATION WITH IMPERIALISM 

To understand the present-day Maoist policy aimed at 
cooperation with imperialist forces, we must look hack at 
its beginnings. 

vJ=J- n UlC ^ l T n ° f 1936 Ed ^ ar Snow had ^ng con- 

IZTnZ* S ^ ^T 118 (norUlGrn of « he ^i 
Province). 1 hough they had met for the first time, Mao 

and Suow behaved like old friends. Their conversations 
were frank and thorough, irrespective of whether they 
concerned public or personal matters, Party and state 
matters or matters related to the Comintern and tho So- 
viet Union, etc. This is why it did not take them very 
long to become bosom friends. 

Referring to the twenties, Mao Tse-tung said to Edgar 
Snow, "I was then a strong supporter of America's Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the Open Door." * This sentence means 
at least two things: first, Mao wanted to parade as a con- 
stant follower of the USA; socond, ho wanted to express 
his firm support of the imperialist and expansionist pol- 
icy of the United States in China and other countries. 
Tho experienced US bourgeois journalist, Edgar Snow, 
was sure to draw tho right conclusions. 

It is not surprising that the notes of Snow's talks 
witli Mao, when published, alerted Georgi Dimitrov. In 
November 1937, shortly before my return from Moscow 
to Yenan, Dimitrov instructed me to explain to the CC 
CPC and to Mao personally that he had departed from 
positions expected of a Communist in talks with a US 
bourgeois journalist. 

Snow's impression is said to have been that Mao was 
at most an agrarian reformer, and certainly no Commu- 
nist; if Mao were to become top leader of tho Communist 
Party and, in addition, some day hold power in China, he 
would not build socialism, would be an opponent of the 
Soviet Union, and an ally of imperialism. 

2. At the end of 1937, after my return to Yenan, I 
learned that Mao had negotiated with Lo Hang, a rep- 
resentative of Chen Tu-hsiu, and had permitted the en- 
tiro Trotskyite-Chen Tu-hsiuist group to rejoin the Party 
(thanks to my return this was prevented). This showed 



Edgar Snow, Red Star over China, New York, 1961, p, 154, 
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even at that early date that Mao was prepared to join 
hands with Trotskyitcs, those active abctlors of imperial- 
ist rc&ction 

3. In the summer of 1938 Mao published his article, 
On a War of Attrition, in which he divided the Sino-Jap- 
ancse war into three stages: Japanese offensive— equilib- 
rium— Chinese counter-offensive. In the first stage Japan 
attacked while China retreated. In the second stage nei- 
ther of the warring sides was able to attack and there 
was a state of equilibrium. In the third stage China 
would wait for Japan to attack the Soviet Union, and 
then mount a counter-offensive. 

These views, and especially the idea of waiting for a 
Japanese attack on the Soviet Union, were at that time 
consonant with the designs of the US, British and Fronch 
imperialists, and also with those of Chiang Kai-shek. 
They wore waiting for tho same thing. Then, ' sitting on 
the mountain and watching tho tigers fight", they hoped' 
to reap the maximum advantage. In short, On a War Of; 
Attrition let the imperialists know of Mao's anti-Soviet, 
designs. 

After the article was published in Yenan, Mao sent it 
to Wuhan and asked for it to be reprinted in the Hsin- 
huajihpao* (which was under my direction). Chin Pang- 
hsien (Po Ku), Hsiang Ying, Kai Feng, other comrades 
and I were against tho articlo, because it was oriented 
on passive resistance and on waiting for Japan to attack 
the USSR. This would work against the national interests 
of the Chincso people and contradicted the international- 
ist duty of the Communist Party of Ghina. The Party's 
policy was to further the nation's active resistance to the 
Japanese aggression in order to defend China's independ- 
ence and territorial integrity, and to prevent the Jap- 
anese militarists from starting a war against the USSR. 
So, we decided not to publish On a War of Attrition in 
the Hsinhuajihpao. ** I asked a Soviet comrade who was 
then in Wuhan to let Stalin and Dimitrov know of our 
opinion. Dimitrov saw to it that the article should not 
appear in the journal Communist International. (Wang 

* At that time it was the daily newspaper of tho CC CPC. 
** Later, reluctant to betray to tho enemy the existence of 
fundamental differences in the CPC leadership at so critical a 
point in the war, it was decided to publish the article as a 
pamphlet and distribute it as a supplement to the Hsinhuajihpao. 



Chia-hsiang informed Mao of Dimitrov's decision, and 
also told me about it when he returned from Moscow to 
Yenan in the autumn of 1938 ) 

New Vn^Z 1 r 3 .! M , a ° P^^d W» report, On the 

mittef hLV 16 6 ? I 16 ™ °\ the Sixth Central Com- 
mittee. Here he said the second of the three stages of 

the war-that of equilibrium-had begun. This was de- 
signed to justify his passiveness in the war of resistance. 
Maos concept was instantly approved by the Japanese 
invaders and by Chiang Kai-shek. For the Japanese CM 

lL7? I f aglDg are f for aQ attack southward on the 
United States or northward on the Soviet Union. Thev 
could Wish for nothing better than a standstill in Sino-.Tapa- 
neso hostilities. Chiang Kai-shek, too, after the fall of 
Wuhan, was eager to avoid engagements with the Japa- 
nese army and to preserve his armed forces for a future 
war against the Communist Party. He was banking on 
a Japanese-Soviet or Japanese-American war 

In his report, Mao also advocated "Sinifying" Marxism 
and rejecting "overseas stereotypes". By this demagogic 
slogan he was, in fact, trying to fold up tho propagation 
of Marxism-Leninism and the use of Soviet experience, 
reject tho guidance of the Comintorn, and crush Lenin- 
ist internationalists in the Party. The report On the New 
Stage also let the imperialists see that Mao made free 
with the national interests of the Chineso people and 
that his intentions were anti-Marxist, anti-Leninist, anti- 
Soviet, and anti-communist. 

My speech at the 6th Plenum, "On the War Situation 
after the Loss of Wuhan", was based on Lenin's precept 
that anti-imperialist national revolutionary wars are pro- 
gressive wars and are always victorious. I showed that 
the many millions of Chinese were bound to defeat Jap- 
anese imperialism with the aid of the socialist Soviet 
Union, provided they fought staunchly and strove for 
victory. This ran counter to Mao's erroneous line, as set 
forth in his On the War of Attrition and On the New 
Stage. 

5. In the beginning of 1940 Mao published his On 
New Democracy. Here he openly contradicted Lenin's 
view of the non-capitalist (i.e. socialist) perspective of 
the Chinese revolution. In so doing, he defendod the in- 
terests of the Chinese national bourgeoisie, opposed 
China's taking the socialist road, and advocated a "new- 



democratic" way implying a long period of capitalist de- 
velopment. On New Democracy enabled imperialist ideol- 
ogues to see Mao's ultimate intentions: defence of the 
bourgeoisie and hostility towards the proletariat; defence 
of capitalism and hostility towards socialism. 

6. In October 1940 Mao publicly came out in favour 
of an alliance between nazi Germany, fascist Italy, mil- 
itarist Japan and the Soviet Union, and inside the coun- 
try an alliance with the Japanese aggressors, which 
amounted to national treason. Here is how it happened. 

One October night a comrade from the Sinchunghwa- 
pao (the Yenan newspaper of the CC C^C, which ap- 
peared every three days) came to show me the content 
of the following day's issue (I was then chairman of the 
GC CPC press commission and was in charge of the 
Sinchunghwapao) . My att ention was drawn to the title 
of the leading article— "On Alliance Between Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union". 

"Where did you get this article?" I asked. 

"It was sent in by Comrade Mao Tsc-tung," the com- 
rade replied. "This afternoon he held a conference with 
our editors and comrades from the Central Committee 
propaganda department. He said that we must set the 
sights on an alliance between Germany, Italy, Japan and 
the Soviet Union in international relations, and on a 
united front with the Japanese and Wang Ghing-wei in- 
side the country. He said ho had prepared an editorial 
and told us to publish it in our next issue. The question 
is a serious one. Hasn't he discussed it with the other 
members of the Politbureau?" 

I said I'd go and talk to him. 

Mao admitted that ho had held the conference, and 
added: 

"Stalin and Dimitrov suggested an anti-fascist alliance 
of Britain, the United States, France and the Soviet 
Union against Germany, Italy and Japan. Events have 
proved this to be a mistake. What we want is not an 
alliance between Britain, the United States, France and 
the Soviet Union, but between Germany, Italy, Japan 
and the Soviet Union." 

"Why?" I asked. 

"Germany, Italy and Japan aro poor," Mao replied. 
"Wo will gain notliing from lighting them. In caso we 
win, we can take nothing from them. Britain, the United 
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ml with the Japanese and Wang Chiim-wei against 

oy you. In short, you are wron<* " 
•■Where am I wrong?" I asked. 

Wo cannot overpower the Japanese," Mao said "So 
why fight them We would do belter to ftgh Chiang 
I onlc ni ,r h , he,p . ° f Japan and Wang Ching wel 
m the southwest and northwest. If he is beaten, we can 
get a piece of the northwest. This would be a gain I 
know you will say that I am pro-Japanoso and guilty' of 
national treason, but 1 do not care. I am not afraid of 
being a national traitor." 

"You have no right to decide anything of such inter- 
national and internal importance on your own," 1 said 
Our argument is pointless. I propose normal procedure 
namely, sending a telegram with your opinion to Com- 
rades Stalin and Dimitrov, and discussing the matter at a 
meeting of the Politbureau." 

"No such telegram can be sent now," Mao replied. "The 
two venerable old men may fly into a rage. That would 
be no joking matter. Neither do I want a Politbureau dis- 
cussion at the present moment." 
"Why?" 

"The situation is not yet ripe," he replied. "In six 
months events will show that I am right. Then I will send 
a telegram saying that I had long since made these pro- 
posals in an article in the Sinchunghwapao. And Com- 
rades Stalin and Dimitrov will reply: 'Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung, you were right, and we were wrong'. You, too, Com- 
rade Wang Ming, will then have to admit your mistake, 
and say: 'Comrade Mao Tsc-tung, you wore righL, and I 
was wrong.' At the next Politbureau meeting I will ask 
not to send any telegram to Stalin and Dimitrov, and 
not to discuss the matter at any Politbureau meet- 
ing." * 



* Most of the rolilbureau members in Yenan did, indeed 
agree with Mao's proposal because, after the 6th Plenum of the 
Six lb Central Committee, Uiey were afraid to cross him. 
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"Bui what if the next six months prove you wrong? 
What then?" I asked. 

"How can I be wrong? I am certain to be right," Mao 
replied blandly. 

"That you are certain of it is one thing, and how events 
develop is another. Tell mc what you will do if events 
prove you wrong? Will you send a telegram to Comrades 
Stalin and Dimitrov admitting your mistake? Will you 
also admit your mistake to mo?" 

Mao did not answer. 

The course of events, as we know, has proved the folly 
of Mao's pro-fascist idea of an alliance with Germany, 
Italy and Japan, and of his treacherous lino of alliance 
with Japan and Wang Ching-wei. Far from admitting his 
error to anyone after Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, he 
launched the "style rectification campaign", making 
Leninism, the Comintern, the Soviet Union, and the Com- 
munist Party of China its chief targets. 

Onr conversation continued. 

"In short," I said, "your article must not be pub- 
lished." 

"It must," he said. "I have held a conference, and 
have sent in the manuscript. If we don't publish it, I 
will lose faco. I want the article published, and I declare 
here and now, and will also declare Lo all members of the 
PoliLbureau, that I alone bear the responsibility for it." 

Half pleading and half demanding, he had the article 
published in the Sinchunghwapao. 

To be sure, Mao could only prattle about the policy 
of the world communist movement and Soviet foreign 
policy. Alter them he could not. All the same, events 
showed that this unprincipled political adventurer and 
intriguer had a definite purpose in publishing an article 
advocating alliance with Germany, Italy and Japan. 
His aim was to cover up his treasonable pro-Japanese 
outlook, and to justify the order ho had issued to the 
troops to halt anti-Japanese operations and intensify 
armed conflicts inside tho country. On the international 
plane, he meant to undermine Soviet prestige among anti- 
fascist forces in other countries. 

Secretly, without tho knowledge of the Politbureau, 
using the radio-transmitter of tho CC CPC Military Coun- 
cil, Mao ordered Jao Shu-shih, Political Commissar of the 
JNew 4th Army, to send a spokesman to negotiate cooper- 
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t ,aZ 5 ' 1 °^ tl , 1e I ,retex t of combatting a "Kao (Kangl- 
lam k,lled. He also took advantage of tho campaign to 

-^Jew 4th Army a reconnaissance) whom Jao Shu-shih had 
sent to negotiate with tho Japanese and Wang Chine- 
we , and Hu Ghun-ho, who had represented the Japanese 
and Wang Chmg-wei at the negotiations. (In tho past, 
Hu Chun-ho had betrayed the Communist Party, bu 
during the negotiations Pan Han-nien persuaded him to 
serve our Party again.) Mao wanted all witnesses of his 
national betrayal out of the way. 

Since Hu Chun-lio was a triple agent (for Chiang 
Kai-shek for the Japanese and Wang Ching-wei, and 
finally, thanks to Pan Han-men's efforts, also a counter- 
intelligence agent of the New 4th Army in the Japanese 
and Wang Chmg-wei camp, and in Chiang Kai-shek's 
tamp), the content of his negotiations with Pan Han- 
nian was promptly relayed to the US and British secret 
agents in China Ihrough Chiang Kai-shek's spy agencies, 
in short, the American and British imperialists were 
given to understand that even though the Japanese had 
invaded China and tho nation had risen to resist the 
aggressor, Mao was prepared to deal with Japan and 
become a national traitor; this meant that in a different 
situation he would seek alliance with imperialism 



A national traitor al the time of the Sung dynasty. 



Since many people inside and outside the Party have 
no knowledge of the true implications of the "anli-Parly 
Kao Kang-Jao Shu-shih bloc", il, will be appropriate to 
give a brief account of it here. 

The "anti-Party Kao-Jao bloc" case (1954) fabricated 
by intriguer Mao pursued three aims. 

First, he wanted Teng Hsiao-ping and not Liu Shao- 
chi to be elected General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, reneging on his "solemn promise" (that Liu 
Shao-chi would get the post of General Secretary) made 
when the "Mao-Liu bloc" was formed. At the 1st Ple- 
num of the Seventh Central Committee he had objected 
to having a General Secretary in charge of all organisa- 
tional work, and suggested retaining the post of chief of 
the CC Secretariat, who would manage the affairs of var- 
ious CC organs and certain current CC business. In 
1953, however, Mao began arguing in favour of having a 
General Secretary. He required his closest entourage— 
Lo Jung-huan, Lo Jui-ching, and others -to back Kao 
Kang's open campaign against electing Liu Shao-chi. As 
a result, Liu Shao-chi was compelled to agree that Teng 
Hsiao-ping, one of Mao's trusted lieutenants, should be 
elected General Secretary. 

Second, Mao wanted all power in the Party and gov- 
ernment agencies and the army in Northeast China, a 
major administrative region, to pass from Kao Kang to 
Lo Jung-huan. This is why he suddenly stabbed Kao 
Kang in the back, declaring that Kao Kang's cam- 
paign against Liu Shao-chi was directed against "the 
emperor's closest associates" or, more plainly, "nominal- 
ly against Liu Shao-chi but in fact against Mao Tse- 
tung". Kao Kang was seized (after his execution he was 
reviled as a "suicide" and "expelled" from the Party), 
and his posts in Northeast China passed to Lo Jung- 
huan. But the real reason for Kao Kang's elimination 
was his policy ol sincere cooperation with the Soviet 
Union in defiance of Mao's orders. 

Third, Mao wanted to use the "anti-Parly Kao-Jao 
bloc" case to destroy Jao Shu-shih, Pan Han-nien, Hu 
Chun-ho, and a few others, that is, all witnesses of his 
treasonable line of "alliance with Japan and Wang 
Ching-wei against Chiang Kai-shek", dating to 1 9 10. 

7. From the autumn of 1941 to the summer of 1945 
Mao conducted his "style rectification campaign" against 
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»t£ n V 10t ° xpect Russian hel P>" Mao said. 

Ihe Russians have sufferod greatly in the war "and 
will haye their hands full with their own job of rebuild- 
ing. He tried to convince Service that ' "Chinese and 
American interests arc correlated and similar. They fit 
together, economically and politically,,. This is why it 
is so important to us Communists to know what yon 
Americans are thinking and planning. Wo cannot risk 
crossing you— cannot risk any conflict with you." 

To get US aid and cooperation Mao did not shrink 
from slandering the policy and programme of the Com- 
munist Party of China, describing them as purely bour- 
geois or purely anti-feudal. He told Service, for exam- 
ple, that "the policies of the Chinese Communist Party 
are merely liberal", and that "even the most conserva- 
tive American businessman can find nothing in our 



program to take exception to". * At about the same time 
Mao told Harrison Forrnan: "We arc not striving for 
the social and political Communism of Soviet Russia. 
Rather, we prefer to think of what we are doing as some- 
thing that Lincoln fought for in your Civil War: the 
liberation of slaves. In China today we have many mil- 
lions of slaves, shackled by feudalism." ** 

Need I say that the policy and programme of the 
Communist Party of China was neither bourgeois nor 
liberal, and not exclusively anti-feudal. Mao spoke for 
himself, reflecting his own ideas, his own policy and 
programme. What he wanted was that the American im- 
perialists should know him as a mere agrarian reformer, 
not a Communist, and more hostile to socialism than to 
capitalism. . 

There arc facts to prove that during his stylo rec- 
tification campaign" of the forties Mao continuously 
begged the USA for aid, and looked for the slightest- 
chance to establish Maoist-American cooperation. 

How obsessed he was by this idea may be seen from 
the following episode. One sunny day in the latter half 
of November 1944, as I lay on a couch outside my house 
wrapped in a warm quilt, I was suddenly approached by 
a smiling Mao Tse-tung: 

"Comrade Wang Ming," he said, "I have brought good 

nows " 

I asked him to be seated. He sat down and pulled a 
piece of paper out of the pocket of his overcoat. ITe gave 
it to me. 

"Here, read this". 

The paper was about 15 centimetres long and 10 wide, 
with three lines in English. The first line read: "Mr. Mao 
Tse-tung," the second, "thanks for your congratula- 
tions", and the third, "Roosevelt". In the left corner 
were four boldly pencilled Chinese characters: "Destroy 
at once after reading". 

"Now that we have this telegram," Mao said, "our re- 
lations with America will be much smoother." 

* See John S. Service, The Amerasia Pavers: Some Problems 
in the Historv of US-China Relations, a publication of the Uni- 
versity of California Center for Chinese Studies, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, p. 173. 

** Harrison Forman, Report from Red China, N. Y., 1945, 
p. 178. 



"Why?" 

"In the past we dealt with Roosevelt's subordinates" 
Mao replied. "This time he answered personally Now 
we can exchange telegrams and letters directly main- 
tain personal contacts, and negotiate man to man This 
makes it easier to settle things." 

"Judging by this telegram," I said doubtfully, "it does 
not look like Roosevelt wants any direct exchanges of 
telegrams or letters with you, let alone any settling of 
things." s 

"Why do you think so?" Mao asked peevishly. 
This does not look like an official telegram. If he 
had wanted to exchange telegrams directly, his reply 
should at least have been typed on official stationery of 
the US army observers in Yenan, if not on an official 
US Embassy leltorhead. What you received is a scrap 
of paper with a few pencilled English words. Can you 
prove that this is really a telegram from President Roose- 
velt? If some day the Americans should say that Roose- 
velt had never sent you any telegram, you will not 
ho able to prove that ho did." 

He stared at me. Then ho said: 

"How can this be possible? A member of the US army 
group of observers handed it to me personally." 

"And what do you think of the four Chinese characters 
in the left corner?" I asked. 

"Roosevelt is probably afraid that Chiang Kai-shek 
may learn about this telegram, and wants us to burn it 
after reading," Mao replied. 

"If Roosevelt is afraid of Chiang Kai-shek learning 
about a telegram like this, how can you expect him to 
exchange telegrams or to settle things with you direct- 
ly?" 

Mao's face darkened. The smile vanished from his 
lips. After a moment's silence, with a forced grin, he 
said: 

"All the same, I think that after this direct exchange 
of telegrams things will go more smoothly." 

He took back the note and went away. 

I recalled that his first talk with me that year was 
on 1. April. He had come with a definite purpose: to 
speak his "words from the bottom of the heart". What 
had been the purpose of his visit this time? Why had he 
come to show me the telegram? Before this, for several 



years he had stopped briefing rne on his contacts with 
the Americans. So, I assumed that Mao had wanted to 
demonstrate his strength: "Look, I have direct telegraph- 
ic contact with US President Roosevelt. That is no 
joking matter." 

Since then facts have come to light to bear out my 
assumption. In September of that year (1944) Dimit- 
rov, who was about to return to Bulgaria after her liber- 
ation by the Soviet Army, had written one more letter 
to me. Like the previous one, it had been intercepted by 
Mao Tse-tung. He was afraid that I might learn about 
it. That was why he had come to show mo Roosevelt's 
telegram: "Look, yon may have Dimitrov, but I have 
Roosevolt." 

8: In the autumn of 1945, after the Soviet Army en- 
tered Northeast China and militarist Japan was crushed, 
the situation in Asia changed radically. Mao was com- 
pelled to demonstrate friendship for the Soviet Union so 
that the 8th Route Army could enter Northeast China 
and collect the tremendous Soviet military aid. At the 
same time, he continued to nurse hopes of American 
help in uniting and building postwar China. This is 
why, in the autumn of 1945, on the invitation of Patrick 
Hurley, the USA Ambassador to China, Mao went to 
Chungking to negotiate with Chiang Kai-shek, trusting 
the US Ambassador to bo the arbiter. As a result, the 
conciliatory rightward-lcaning October Tenth Agreement 
was concluded by the Kuomintang and CPC, which looked 
like a concession to the right forces. 

Under this agreement the 8th Route and New 4th 
armies and all anti-Japanese guerrilla units under their 
command— nearly 900,000 men in all— were to bo recon- 
stituted into not more than nine divisions. And out of 
theso nine, the Communists could independently form 
only throe. The remaining six were to contain Kuomin- 
tang units. Besides, we were to relinquish all liberated 
areas south of the Yanglsc. Furthermore, according to 
an understanding between the USA, Chiang Kai-shek 
ami Mao, the US Army would open military schools in 
Yenan and Changkiakow (Kalgan) for 8th Route and 
iNew 4th A rmy personnel. * 

war h D v U 0,I; 0 a 1 , 1 !, 6 - iaSty I^P"^ 0 ^ f"r an anti-communist civil 
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I want to describe the circumstances in which Mao 
signed this agreement. Since its terms were harsh and 
humiliating Mao was afraid that the Party and our rev- 
olutionary armies would object to them. So, at first, he 
was reluctant to affix his signature. Then, Chiang Kai- 
shek resorted to the old method of "demonstrating the 
execution of a hen to the ape": to intimidate Mao he 
arrested Lung Yun, military chief of Yunnan province. 
And Hurley kept saying: "These arc the final terms. If 
you don't sign, there will be no other chance." Mao gave 
in, and signed. An extreme individualist, lie was con- 
cerned solely with his selfish interests, and was neglectful 
of the interests of Party and revolution. Badly intimi- 
dated, he all but lost his head. On returning to Yenan, 
he complained to comrades from the Central Commit- 
tee: "In Chungking my nerves were strained to the 
limit. Now, 1 feel unwell and often have heart 
palpitations, dizzy spells, and insomnia." He suffered 
a nervous breakdown, which lasted for more than six 
months. 

Until the day war broke out between the Kuomintang 
and CPC on a national scale, Mao believed that the 
United Stales would force Chiang Kai-shek to agree to a 
coalition government headed by the KMT and including 
the CPC and other parties and groups (as Mao had en- 
visioned in his report, On Coalition Government, to the 
7th CPC Congress) . 

Mao expected the United States to help China to unify 
peacefully. Though after the surrender of Japan the 
USA was reactivating and arming Chiang Kai-shek's 
troops for an anti-communist civil war, and though 
KMT troops had been attacking CPC troops (the 8th 
Routo and New 4th armies) at different points in North 
and Central China since the latter half of 1946, Mao 
laboured under the illusion that the "ceasefire teams" 
with US army arbiters would help to end I he KMT-CPC 
civil war. 

In the autumn of 1946, Mao invited General George 
C. Marshall, President Truman's special envoy, to Ye- 
nan, seeking his good offices in negotiating a peace with 
the KMT. In the winter of 1946, ho was still nursing 
the illusion that the US would assist China's peaceful 
unification even though Yon Ilsi-shan's army had begun 
large-scale military operations against the 8th Koute 



Army in Shansi and Chiang Kai-shek's troops mounted 
seven successive offensives against the New 4th Army in 
northern Kiangsu. The futility of Mao's hopes was ob- 
vious. In the beginning of 1947 Fu Tso-yi's cavalry cap- 
tured Changkiakow (Kalgan) in a surprise raid and 
Chiang Kai-shek, heartened by this success, officially or- 
dered an "anti-communist extermination campaign" on 
14 March, thus precipitating a civil war on the scale of 
tho whole country. Yet, it was not until 1 May 1947 that 
Mao finally said, "Down with Chiang Kai-shek", in one 
of the Mayday slogans. 

9. In 1947-1949, during the KMT-CPC civil war, 
Mao's relations with the USA were marked by mutual 
hostility, though a search continued on both sides for 
ways and means of cooperation. Meanwhilo, Chiang Kai- 
shek concluded a Sino-American treaty which, in effect, 
turned China into a US semi-colony. At that time the 
KMT still controlled tho larger part of China with an 
army of more than two million men, which the Truman 
Administration was priming for an anti-communist civil 
war, for the US imperialists did not believe Mao would 
succeed in putting the Communist Party of China and the 
Communist-led People's Liberation Army on the path of 
anti-Sovictism and rapprochement with the United States. 
They knew that a victorious Chinese revolution under CPC 
leadership and with Soviet aid would radically alter 
the relation of forces in the Far East and the rest 
of Asia in favour of socialism and against imperial- 
ism. 

But this did not mean a total break with Mao. Tn the 
latter half of 1948, in the final stage of the war, the 
White House again stretched a hand out to Mao. Chiang 
Kai-shek had lost the support of his army, tho people 
had turned against him, and he was facing imminent de- 
feat, The White House, on the other hand, did not want 
US troops to be involved against the CPC, fearing the 
reaction of the Soviet Union. Besides, it had long since 
understood Mao's anti-socialist and anti-Soviet essence 
and was reluctant to alienate him. Its course of behav- 

East Crl d T fr ° m the I 011 ™ 11 * factfl ' T " North and 
East Ch.na tbere were then more than 600 000 IIS 
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bassador Stuart in Nanking let Mao know through 
different channels that the United States was prepared 
to loan a new Chinese government two billion dollars for 
live or ten years, provided it did not establish diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

Mao was ready to meet the United States half-way 
Ho ordered the People's Liberation Army not to fire on 
Ub troops. Politically, he followed a "wide-open door" 
policy in anticipation of cooperating with the USA. 

The above is borne out by the general political line 
set by Mao in his report to the 2nd Plenum of the Sev- 
enth Central Committee in March 1949. This general 
line and the concomitant home and foreign policy wore, 
of course, above all a projection of his anti-Leninist and 
anti-socialist "new- democratic" line and policy. 

Mao's line was at cross purposes with the Leninist line, 
according to which the Chinese bourgeois-democratic 
revolution would grow into a socialist revolution at the 
moment of its victory on the scale of the whole country, 
leading to the building of socialism. Mao maintained 
that after the victory of the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution the sights should be set on a non-socialist "new- 
democratic" society. His arguments against a socialist 
revolution and the building of socialism in China were 
four: 

1) ^'Imperialism continues to exist", 

2) "the agrarian revolution has not been completed", 

3) ^capitalism in China is undeveloped", and 

4) "the national bourgeoisie is still involved in tho 
revolution". 

Only ono out of these four arguments— "the agrarian 
revolution has not been completed"— had no immediate 
relation to imperialism. The first argument meant that so 
long as "imperialism existed" Mao was not going to set 
the course on socialist revolution and the building of 
socialism. And the third and fourth showed that lie grav- 
itated towards capitalism and did not want to come to 
grips with the bourgeoisie. 

In home policy, he favoured a "policy of four sides 
and eight directions" which included these four points: 

1 equa concern for public and private interests", 

ca^alisl", COnCCrn ° r * e int6r0StS ° f Workers and 
3) "mutual aid of town and village", 



4) "commerce between Uic internal and external mar- 
kets". 

The first two points are clearly non-socialist. The other 
two do not look objectionable. But if we recall one more 
passage from Mao's conversation with John Service 
in 1944, it will be clear that those two points were also 
chiefly aimed at furthering Maoist-American economic 
cooperation. Mao said to Service that "America and 
China complement each other economically: they will 
not compete. China docs not havo the requirements of a 
heavy industry of major size... China needs to build up 
light industries to supply her own market and raise the 
living standards of her own people... America is not only 
the most suitable country to assist this economic devel- 
opment of China: she is also the only country fully able 
to participate."' We may also recall that Mao had made 
clear his wish for US manufactured goods to be sup- 
plied to China, which would pay the USA with farm 
produce, and the like. This shows that the latter two 
points apply not only to home policy, but also to foreign 
policy. Surely, White House officials and American stu- 
dents of China who followed Mao's every move were 
pleased with this trend in Maoist policy. 

In foreign policy, Mao suggested the following course: 
At least in the first few years new China does not 
need to be recognised by the three great powers-Brit- 
ain, the USA and USSR-so that they should not inter- 
fere in our internal affairs." Here he deliberately placed 
the socialist Soviet Union on one plane with imperialist 
Hritain and tho imperialist USA. The purpose was the 
same as the one Mao pursues today with his demagogi- 
cal talk of "two superpowers-the USA and USSR"- to 
mislead the public and slander the Soviet Union, and to 
disgmsc his hostility towards the Soviet Union while 
seeking rapprochement with the USA and Britain. 

But at that time the international situation and the 
conditions at home did not permit Mao to follow an iiu- 
|?k§"f ed anti-Soviet and pro-imperialist policy. The CC 
CPSU and the Soviet Government followed a Leninist 
internationalist policy towards China. The Soviet Union 
announced its recognition of the People's Republic of 

all round S n°i°r aS i" WaS iaau S« r ? ted - ^ gave new China 
all-round aid and support in the political dinlomatir- 
ocononuc, financial, scientific, technical, cuft™£3 
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educational fields, and in public health. For a time, this 
torpedoed Mao's pro-imperialist and anti-Soviet conspira- 
cy. 

10. From the autumn of 1950 to the summer of 1953 
China helped the people of Korea to repulse the US ag- 
gressor During this period, too, Mao did not abandon 
hope of friendly relations with the imperialists This 
is supported by facts which Liu Shao-chi revealed to me 
at that time. 

At 8 p.m. on 10 November 1952 Liu Shao-chi (who 
had come to the 19th Congress of the CPSU and was 
still in Moscow) invited me (in Moscow for medical 
reatment) for a talk. "When the AngloierTca Ttroop 
landed m Inchon," he said, "the situation in North Korea 
became critical. But Chairman Mao hesitated to send 

h b KoZ f ? t°% Si rePUlSG the US ag^ssion «*d 
neip Korea. The Politburcau was in session round the 

clock for fourteen days, but could not come to a de- 
cision. Chairman Mao said: 'The moment our amy \o£ 

di ° WhT'catten^ 011 ! 1 Si - Am --n Sffip^S 
die Who can toll how long it will take to restore it? 
And supposing we act, what are wo goins to do if we 
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to come to a decision. He said: 'Now we must act. 
If our troops begin now, wo can still count on glory 
and gam -the glory of proletarian internationalists and 
tho gam of fighting not on Chinese but on Korean soil. 
11 we wait until tho Americans cross the Yalu, we will 
lose both glory and gain.' When later, after our troops 
had already gone into action, Chairman Mao learned 
that Truman had forbidden MacArthur to bomb the Shen- 
yang-Manchuria railway, he said ruefully: 'Have we 
done right to engage our troops?' And still later, when 
MacArthur insisted on extending the war to Manchuria 
and staked his job on this (either he docs what he 
wants, or he resigns), and Truman dismissed MacArthur, 
Chairman Mao was deeply upset. He said: 'If we had 
known beforehand that tho USA does not want to fight 
against us, we should not have involved ourselves 
against the Americans by aiding Korea and injuring 
bino-Amcrican relations. Now, we must see how we 
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can put an end to the matter quickly. Until we do, it is 
no use seeking a gradual restoration of Sino-American 
friendship.' " 

This "friendship", as we see, was more important for 
Mao than aiding a fraternal socialist country and her 
people against a US imperialist aggression. Even at the 
time of the Korean war he was strongly affected by 
America-mania, as well as America-phobia. 

11. The period from 1954 to 1957 was one of contin- 
uous negotiations between China and the United States, 
laying the ground for Maoist-American cooperation. 
Tho 1954 Geneva Conference on Indochina cleared the 
way for regular America-Maoist contacts. The Korean 
war and the American treaty with Chiang Kai-shek on 
joint "defenco" of Taiwan had strained Maoist-American 
relations for a time. But at the Geneva Conference the 
Chinese and American representatives consigned these 
strains to oblivion. The two sides defined methods and 
stages for subsequent regular contacts. The negotiations 
between the Chinese and US ambassadors in Warsaw 
were part of this pattern. Fearing exposure of his unsa- 
voury deals, Mao tried to keep the content of the nego- 
tiations from the Chinese people and the world, lhe Ub 
Stale Department, too, confined itself to saying that 
though Washington and Peking had no diplomatic re- 
lations, the progress made in the Warsaw negotiations 
was far greater than that of Britain and other countries 
which did have diplomatic relations with China. The 
more than a hundred meetings of the Chinese and Ameri- 
can spokesmen in Warsaw did, indeed, pave the way to 
closer contacts between the Maoists and certain quar- 
ters in the United States. 

12 In the period from 1957 to 1965 Mao was busy 
preparing the anti-communist and anti-Soviet "cultural 

revolution". . » _., 

The 1957 "campaign against rightist elements was 
personally stage-managed by Mao. At first he proclaimed 
the specious slogan, "may a hundred flowers bloom 
and may a hundred schools compete". He urged people 
to "say everything that is on your mind, say everything 
frankly. Those who talk commit no crime and those who 
listen get a valuable warning". On his orders people were 
encouraged at meetings and through the press to 
speak up without fear. First, Mao wanted to identify 
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those who were still critical of the mistakes he had made 
in On New Democracy and in his report to the 2nd 
Plenum of the Seventh Central Cominitlee, that is, spe- 
cifically, of his basic political stand against a socialist 
revolution and the building of socialism in China after 
the victory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution; sec- 
ond, lie wanted to identify those who approved of the 
denunciation of the personality cult at the 20th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party, those who, in one form 
or another, directly of indirectly, opposed the deification 
of Mao Tse-tung and his dictatorship. To engineer a pre- 
text for persecuting people critical of his mistakes, he 
ordered his agents to persuade, even forcibly compel, cer- 
tain real counter-revolutionaries and pro-KMT elements 
to slander the Communist Party of China and the Chinese 
revolution at meetings and in the press. Later, using 
Lhcse facts", he pounced on those who criticised him 
from Marxist-Leninist positions, branding them "coun- 
ter-revolutionary rightist elements". 

Mao admitted that 800,000 people were nailed down 
in the "campaign against rightist elements". But the 
number of its victims was much greater. Among them 
were Parly cadres, writers and art workers, and most 
of the loaders and members of democratic parties and 
associations. 

From 1958 to 1960 Mao conducted his reckless "three 
red banners" policy under lhe slogan of outstripping the 
Soviet economy in a few years. This scheme failed dis- 
mally, whereupon, in April 1960, Mao threw off all 
disguises and began an ideological and political battle 
against the CPSU and the world communist movement, 
and charged the Marxist-Leninist parties witli "revi- 
sionism". At the International Meeting of Communist 
and Workers' Parties his slanders were condemned by 
the vast majority of fraternal parties. 

Tn 1962 Mao launched an official campaign against 
"revisionists" inside the country. At first, he struck 
against part of the leadership, notably Liu Shao-chi, and 
then banished a number of writers and artists known 
since the twenties and thirties to remote villages, de- 
scribing this as "going to the masses". 

In 1963 Mao launched his notorious 25-point pro- 
gramme, aimed at splitting the socialist community, the 
world communist movement, and the anti-imperialist 
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national liberation movement. At the same time, using 
bribery and deceit, he began creating an anti-Soviet, anti° 
Communist and pro-Maoist fifth column in other coun- 
tries. 

In 1964 and 1965 he conducted a "learn from the 
Liberation Army" and an "educating successors" cam- 
paign, placing the army above Party and people. He also 
launched other campaigns directed to deifying his 
person, befuddling the youth and drawing it "into the 
storm and turmoil together with Chairman Mao". This 
set the stage for deploying the youth and People's 
Liberation Army units in a counter-revolutionary military 
coup. 

These anti-Soviet and anti-communist divisive moves 
were meant to win sympathy and favour in imperialist 
quarters. In 1964 and 1965 the White House dispatched 
Edgar Snow, and then Li Tsung-jen, to contact Mao Tse- 
tung. 

13. The period from 1965 to 1970 saw unprecedented 
developments in Maoist-American relations. At the be- 
ginning of 1965 Mao publicly refused to join the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries in aiding the 
people of Vietnam in their just war against US aggres- 
sion, and even obstructed their aid. At the time when 
the US was escalating its aggression in Vietnam and 
Mao was preparing for his "cultural revolution" Snow 
and Li Tsung-jen came to Peking. Snow reported in the 
British Sunday Times in May 1971 that referring to the 
war in Vietnam Mao had said to him, "The Chinese 
will not fight unless the Americans attack them. Is this 
not clear? The Chinese have their hands full at home." 
In this way Mao let the White House know where China 
really stood in the Vietnam war, thus comforting and 
encouraging the aggressor. Referring to Sino-Sovicl rela- 
tions, Snow reported that Liu Shao-chi had wanted to 
send a Chinese delegation to the 23rd Congress of the 
CPSU in 1965 with the aim of reviving the Chinese- 
Soviet alliance. But Mao had put his foot down. He was 
in favour of a people's war against both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

It is common knowledge that Mao has always been 
hostile to the Soviet Union, but only pretended hostility 
towards the USA. By mentioning war against, the United 
Mates he was merely creating a smokescreen for his 
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Reparations for a war against the Soviet Union Surelv 
the two old triends-Mao Tse-tung and Edgar Si w 

t^^r^'ti s so - caJ,ef] 

the United sSSTfiSffe 1£^%*%E?*£ 
suddenly returned to China. In Peking Mao reSed i irn 
Sr "m£° ^t-Banquets and receptions wore hid 

loi him. 1 hereupon, he toured the big cities. During his 

Snts,n e 'r° Pagate(1 , t ! ie Sl °# an ' " t0 fi S ht "g-nsf im- 
perial sin it is essential to fight against revisionism" 
contributing thereby to the preparations for the "culSrl 
al revolution His cull for lighting against imperialism 
was a mere ploy, while his call for fighting against "re- 
visionism" conformed in substance with Mao's own 
plans. On the international plane, this meant struggle 
against the Soviet Union, the other socialist countries, 
and the world communist movement. Inside the country, 
it meant struggle against the Communist Party of 
China, the foremost workers, peasants, intellectuals and 
youth, and the politically conscious revolutionary section 
of the People's Liberation Army. 

It was an open secret that Snow and Li Tsung-jen 
represented the White House and expressed the opinion 
of official US quarters. They had a common objective: 
to learn more about the preparations for the "cultural 
revolution" and to express their approval on behalf of 
the White House. 

In the summer of 1966, while waving the flag ol a 
cultural revolution, Mao performed a counter-revolution- 
ary coup. Again, he was seeking to win the confidence 
of imperialist reaction and to begin cooperating with it 
on an anti-Soviet and anti-communist basis. His designs 
bore fruit. US President Lyndon Johnson, State Secre- 
tary Dean Rusk, Defence Secretary Robert McNamara, 
and others, stated that they wanted to improve Ameri- 
can-Chinese relations, to cooperate with China in the 
Far East, and acted accordingly. A conference of US ex- 
perts declared that the White House looked with favour 
upon Mao Tse-tung in the belief that "Mao's victory in 
the 'cultural revolution' is in the interests of the USA". 
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More declarations followed from influential US quarters, 
saying that they wanted better relations and cooperation 
with, the Maoists. Commercial, diplomatic and political 
actions were taken to "stimulate mutual understanding". 

In short, in the period from 1905 to 1970 both sides- 
Mao Tsc-tung and the US quarters concerned— took the 
requisite steps to arrange for cooperation. 

14. In the period from the summer of 1970 to the 
spring of 1971 Mao and Snow held long confidential 
talks on these issues. It will be recalled that in 1936 
Mao and Snow had become bosom friends at first sight. 
There is evidence that Snow was the first middleman 
through whom Mao arranged secret contacts with impe- 
rialist US quarters. This was why Mao often referred 
gratefully to Snow, saying: "1 owe it mainly to Snow 
that I have become known all over the world, especially 
m the USA, and that 1 am understood by the Amer- 
icans." In February 1971, as Snow was leaving Peking 
alter many secret conversations with Mao concerning 
Maoist-American cooperation, they parted close friends 
who had come to an understanding and whose relations 
were cordial and frank. This is borne out by a variety 

^tT'^l* a ? d by Snow ' s own report in Life in April 
t.t/1. incy had discussed a visit to China by the US 
1 resident, Mao's continuing struggle against" those of 
us countrymen who favoured friendship with the Soviet 
Union and opposed a rapprochement with US imperial- 
ism, and many other subjects. There is this revealing 
passage .n Snows report in Life, referring to Mao: "As 
he courteously escorted mo to the door, he said he was 
not a complicated man, but really very simple. He was 

leaky umbtila." l0Me ***** tho W ° rld With .» 

hrS 3 r e r e »° f u™} sadwords that after the out- 
break ol the cultural revolution" he had been abandoned 
o. betrayed by his closest associates; a "purge" was 
in the offing of his most trusted friends (includinff his 
appointed "successor" Lin Piao and intimate Chen" P<> 
ta). He was conscious of his alononess and his failing 
strong h ami was in desperate need of help from the 
United states. 

Certainly, the above does not cover all the aspects of 

£ f Z 1 T i : lireCt0d , l ° T"° raLi0 " with imperial,- 
iopcos. But it is enough to show that Mao's rapproclie- 
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ment with imperialism is neither sudden nor fortuitous 
and that it is a deliberately planned aim of Mao's coun- 
ter-revolutionary activity. 

4. THE BASIC REASONS FOR MAO'S DISGRACE 

It is beyond question that Mao's disgraceful fall his 
betrayal of the revolution, has ideological, theoretical 
historical and social roots. 

The ideological roots are in his counter-revolutionary 
ideas ot feudal monarchist, anarchism, Trotskyism mil- 
itarism, and reactionary pragmatism. This is 'why 
hough Mao did join the revolutionary movement, his 

rtSLtr him dtimately to the ranks ° f 

The theoretical roots: in philosophy, political econo- 

SS ? i M llie qUeSti ° n ° f Evolution and socia list c in- 
struction, Mao was not simply a f a l se Marxist who con- 
cealed his true identity behind a "Marxist" mask bu an 
outright opponent of Marxism. This is why, though he 
did penetrate the ranks of the Communist Party by pre- 
tending to be a follower of Marxism-Leninism he ulti- 
mately substituted his unscientif.c and couZ^evotu m- 
ary Maoism for the profoundly scientific and revolut on 

auti-Uouiintern and anti-Soviet activity, not only a history 
of right- and left"-opportunist mistakes in questions of 
policy in all the periods of the Chinese revolution and 
in. many cases a history of grave crimes, hut also a long 
history ot ideological kowtowing to imperialism. This is 
why from a pseudo-Communist carrying the Communist 
Manner ho ultimately turned into an outright anti- 
communist using the Communist Party flag as camouflage. 

The social roots: in the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
and socialist revolution Mao mainly represented the in- 
terests of the national bourgeoisie (as most clearly ex- 
pressed in his On New Democracy). His style and method 
smack of the ways and morals of declasse petty proprie- 
tors and Himpenprolctarians, and in some cases even of 
rank feudal landlordism. These are the complex social 
origins of the anti-proletarian character of his ideas and 



actions. It was inevitable that he should ultimately be- 
tray the interests of the proletariat. 

The limits of this book prevent me from going into 
the sources of Mao's disgrace in greater detail. 

But to get a better idea of the reasons why Mao turned 
into a class traitor and national renegade we must, 
if only briefly, examine one of the important ideological 
sources that influenced his thinking and behaviour- -feu- 
dal monarchism. The old Chinese feudal monarch. sm 
affected him chiefly in two ways: he was drawn to the 
egocentric "son of heaven" notion, that is, the deification 
of one's self in the manner of the Chinese emperors as 
son of heaven (god, supreme being), a superman who 
considers no other men his equals and cannot treat them 
as equals; all other men (foreigners as well as compa- 
triots) are ordained from birth to be his subjects and 
slaves. This is the ideological source of Mao's disgrace- 
ful and ridiculous individualism. He deified himself, 
called himself "the red sun", the "magic ape Sun Wu- 
Kung", "the first in the Celestial Empire", "the only 
great man with no equals cither among the ancients or 
among contemporaries", and the "new emperor". He 
was also drawn to the feudal monarchistic Sinocontric 
notions of the Celestial Empire— the autocrat's deifica- 
tion of his dynasty as the embodiment of the divine 
will and cause, rejecting equal relations with other coun- 
tries, which are ordained to be its tributaries and vas- 
sals. This is the ideological source of Mao's presumptuous 
and extreme nationalism, yearning day and night for the 
supremacy of bis Maoist dynasty in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, and for world hegemony. 

It should be remembered, however, that these notions 
apply exclusively to periods of prosperity. There were 
also many feudal dynasties in Chinese history which at 
times of decline paid tribute to stronger foreign dynas- 
ties, gave their daughters in wedlock to alien rulers, and 
swore allegiance to them as faithful vassals. The king 
humbled himself and called himself "son-emperor" to 
preserve his tenuous hold on power. At such times, the 
"sanctity of the son of heaven" and the "impregnability 
of the Celestial Empire" were forgotten. And this, too, 
affected Mao's thinking, for did he not advocate a pro- 
Japanese line of national treason and docs he not now 
follow a pro-imperialist line of national treason? 



IV THE FATE OF THE "LONE MONK" 
AND THE MAOIST 10TH CONGRESS 



1. WHY MAO TSE-TUNG BECAME A "LONE MONK" 

1 ) The inevitable result of ideological 
and political mistakes. 

Mao Tse-tung became a "lone monk", This was not 
surprising, it was, first of all, a logical result of the evo- 
lution and development of his ideological mistakes and 
erroneous political linos. Of late, Mao has been saying, 
"everything depends on whether the ideological and po- 
litical line is correct". And this is essentially true. If a 
Communist makes one ideological mistake after another, 
if ho continuously follows an erroneous political lino, 
turning a deaf ear to the critical remarks of leading Par- 
ty organs and comrades, and if he continues to aggra- 
vate his mistakes, he is bound to end up a traitor to 
Ma rXism-Loninism, proletarian internationalism, the so- 
cialist revolution and socialist construction, to the Com- 
munist Party, the proletariat, and the toilers. This was 
the path of traitor Trotsky. This was tho path of traitor 
Chen Tu-hsiu. And this is also Mao Tso-tung's path to 
treason. 

In 28 years — from tho founding of the CPC in 1921 
to the victory of the Chinese revolution in 1949 - Mao 
made one serious ideological and political mistake after 
another, taking cither "left" or right opportunist lines. 

Since the victory of the Chinese revolution, with Mao's 
ideological and political mistakes developing in scale 
and depth, his evolution culminated in betrayal of com- 
munist ideas and collusion with imperialism. Detested 
by Communists and working people, he became what he 
himself described as a "lone monk". 



2) The inevitable result of persecuting 
and exterminating; all "close associates" 

That Mao lias become a "lone monk" was also the 
unavoidable result of his own intrigues and plots, and of 
the brutal repression of bis closest and most faithful 
associates. The inhuman brutality Mao loosened against 
his revolutionary comrades and Communists is common 
knowledge. Here I will cite only a few examples of bow 
perfidiously and savagely he treated people whom be had 
used at different times and who were counted among 
Ins "intimates" and "allies". These few examples are 
enough to show why he became a "lone monk deserted 
by his closest confederates. 

In the autumn of 1927, on orders of the Central Com- 
mittee, Mao came to tbe mountains of Clungkangshan at 
the bead of a troop of armed peasants. At that time peas- 
ant troops had no combat experience, and Mao could 
depend only on the units of Wang Tso and Yuan Wen- 
tsai, which consisted of peasant rebels who had long since 
found refuge in Clungkangshan. It was thanks to mil- 
itary cooperation with these units that Mao managed to 
survive and build a support base. In tbe spring of 19^8 
Chu Teh arrived there with revolutionary units, and m 
the autumn Peng Teb-huai and Huang Kung-lueh with 
their units. Thereupon, resorting to tbe old warlord 
trick, "a plot and a banquet", Mao executed Wang J so 
and Yuan Wen-tsai, and disarmed their troops. At the 
end of the thirties, in one of his talks with me, Mao ad- 
mitted: "After all these years I have realised that Wang 
Tso and Yuan Wen-tsai should have been spared. They 
and their troops had been fairly successfully re- 
educated." 

It was not until Chu Teh, Peng Teh-huai, Huang 
Kung-lueh, and others came to Chingkangshan that it 
became a revolutionary base capable of independent mil- 
itary operations. Mao had no knowledge of warcraft. 
Unfortunately, Huang Kung-lueh was killed during a 
Kuomintang air raid in 1931. For many years, Mao re- 
lied chiefly on Chu Teh and Peng Teh-huai. Then, some 
years after seizing military leadership in the Party at 
the Tsunyi conference (January 1935), he did not hesi- 
tate to humiliate them. During the "style rectification" 
campaign in the early forties they were charged with 
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grave political and organisational mistakes And their 
R«Jjc«gn continued during the "cultural revolution". 
ryTnllUy" 81 ' os,,ocia11 * was Seated with cxtraordina- 
It was chiefly the "Mao-Lo bloc" that enabled Mao 
Tsc-tung to usurp the top military post in the Party a 

1 M0I I» ot Lo bu (Chang Wen-lien and Wane Chia 
siang But in the forties, during the "style r?ctinca 

Mao launched his "style rectification cam aW with 
the help, among other thintrs of th, < uu? r - ■ , , 

t o cultural revolution" he pilloried Liu Sha o- 1 s 
spy, strike-breaker, traitor, revisionist, chief ,1,1 
m^capitahst-roader, and the like, and tall'Tith' him 

Aulli r t imp FftTp Ma< V 1 r Kl M ''r^ d him rtneo 1933. 
his W?«?,„n» a °i dld i? 0t tako Mao ' s 0[fer "f ^ing 
Zny lZZ 80nW " Sly - I1C t0ld Po Ku ^out it as I 

his^S of°rIn^ yi r COnfC - enCe ' Mao t00k ^vantage of 
ul ,5 rl • Comm ™ar of the Chinese Red Army 

^•^finTT 110 P ? y ' s Military Counci « 

T I Z r, \-l WICC ! ho spoke about Liri Piao to me 

"Con rl W WaS M- t,lU Sp , n ' ag of 193 °" Mao said: 
Lin Pi h " g Mmg ' Why arc y«" m «king up to 
dlrmh^" ° " ^ raan > aad I don't want my wall' un- 

;;What do you mean?" 1 asked in surprise. 

Why did you praise Lin Piao at the meeting with an 
-nterna ,ona youth delegation in Hankow last fummer?" 

Mi l said was that General Lin Piao, who was in com- 
mand in the battle at Pinghsinkuan, was also a young 
man I low can this be considered as making up to him, 
oi as undermining' your wall?" 1 replied 

By praising Lin Piao you were undermining my 
wall Mao .aid. "Now listen: I have been doing military 
<»rk for well ()V er ten years, and the only friend I have 
won is Lin Piao He is my man. His is the only army T 
can call mine, the only army I can depend on. The oth- 
er units of the 8th Route and New 4th armies are not 
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mine. So, be careful. I'll not let anyone undermine my 
wall." 

The second time we talked on this subject was after 
the closing of the 2nd Plenum of the Seventh Central 
Committee in March 1949. Mao had said that my speech 
at the Plenum contained "ten poisons". Two of them 
concerned Lin Piao. 

Mao said to mc: 

"Why did you praise Lin Piao at the Plenum? Why 
did you say his description of the military situation had 
been clear 'and to the point? Didn't I tell you ten years 
ago that to praise Lin Piao was to undermine my wall? 
Now you have praised him again. Isn't this poison- 

"And didn't T tell you Leu years ago," I replied, "that, 
as I see it, all Party cadres, including you and me, be- 
long to the Party and that it is absurd to say that some 
are mine or yours, or anybody's. I did not mean to make 
up to Lin Piao or to make him 'my' mail. You say 
that you and he have been close for a long time. If that 
is the case, can a few words of praise win him away 
from you?" 

These two talks show how much Mao depended on 
Lin Piao, how much he needed him and how unsure ho 
was of him. His relationship with Lin Piao was not that 
of two close associates with common aims and ideals. 
Though by abusing his post of Chairman of the Military 
Council and that of Central Committee Chairman, Mao 
used pressure and promises to befriend Lin Piao and 
make him his supporter in the army, the latter did not 
want to be involved in Mao's dirty tricks. During the 
"style rectification", for example, Mao did not tell Lin 
Piao of his plan of falsifying the history of the Party or 
of his other intrigues, for the latter would have disap- 
proved. I can also cite a few other cases in which I was 
personally involved and which show that there were dis- 
agreements between Lin Piao and Mao Tse-tung. 

1. In December 1937 at the first Politbureau meeting 
that T attended after my return to Yenan from the Com- 
intern, two different assessments were made of the 
battle at Pinghsinkuan and of our strategy in the anti- 
Japanese war. 

Mao said that the battle at Pinghsinkuan had broken 
the rules of guerrilla warfare, that it had been a battle 
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of manoeuvre, and that no such battles should be fought 
in future because we were not capable of anything but 
guerrilla operations against the Japanese. This, ho said, 
was our strategy. 

Chu Teh, commander-in-chief of the 8th Route Army, 
Peng Tch-huai, his deputy, Hsiang Ying, formally depu- 
ty commander but in fact the commander of the New 
1th Army, Chou En-lai, deputy chairman of tbo CC CPC 
Military Council, and others, maintained that the battle 
at Pinghsinkuan had shown that given appropriate 
preparations and favourable conditions we were clearly 
capable of taking on the Japanese in similar battles; 
certainly, so long as our army lacked modern weapons^ 
guerrilla warfare should be our main strategic course, but 
when conditions were favourable we should not shun 
battles of manoeuvre. 

We also discussed the proposals of Stalin and Voro- 
shiiov which I had brought from Moscow: the 8th Route 
and New 4th armies should muster available means to form 
units with modem arms. These arms could come from 
the one-fifth or one-fourth share of Soviet arms supplied 
to the Chinese armed forces under the accord reached 
some years before with Chiang Kai-shek. Stalin had also 
asked me to say to the Politbureau of the CC CPC: 

"Artillery is the god of modern warfare. The 8th 
Route and New 4th armies should form artillery units. 
The Soviet Union can help with a workshop for repair- 
ing guns, machine-guns, rifles, and other weapons, and 
for making shells and cartridges. Equipment and tech- 
nicians could also be supplied." All comrades of the 
Politbureau welcomed Stalin's and Voroshilov's proposals, 
with the sole exception of Mao Tse-tung. 
_ Mao said: "Against the Japanese we must fight a guer- 
rilla war. We need no guns. We need no workshop, they 
will be a nuisance." Of course, he was wrong— not only 
militarily, but also politically. 

At that time, Lin Piao was not a member of the 
Politbureau. He did not attend the meeting, where he 
could have expressed his opinion. But as far as I know 
from other Politbureau comrades, he opposed Mao's view- 
point. 

2. One November day in 1948, entering Mao's study, 
1 found him in a state of extreme irritation. 
"What is the trouble, Chairman Mao?" 1 asked, 
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"It's Lin Piao," he replied. 
"What has he done?" 

"Lin Piao is disobeying orders," Mao said. "I have 
issued several orders for liim to attack and lake Chang- 
chun. ITe won't do it. Ho wauls to starve the city and 
make its garrison surrender." 

3. The following month 1 again found Mao in the same 
state of irritation. 

1 asked: 

"Chairman Mao, what is it this time?" 
"It's Lin Piao again," he said. 
"What has lie done?" 
Mao replied: 

"He is still disobeying orders. I drew up an ultima- 
tum for Fu Tso-yi. Lin Piao was to have forwarded it to 
him. I demanded immodiato surrender. If Fu Tso-yi were 
to reject it, we would mount a general offensive and wipe 
him out. Lin Piao has disobeyed my orders on the advice 
of Ten Pao-shuang and other middlemen. They say Fu 
Tso-yi is a stubborn northerner and is sure to refuse to 
surrender; they claim, on the other hand, that he may 
be persuaded to join us as a 'rebel'. If we present the 
ultimatum, he may engage his 300,000 men in a desper- 
ate assault. If defeated, he would escape by plane to 
Nanking, while Peking and its environs would be rav- 
aged—something we want to avoid. So, Lin Piao is still 
waiting for Fu Tso-yi to 'rebel', and is ignoring my 
orders." 

Yes, Lin Piao often had bis own viewpoint. lie refused 
to be Mao's blind tool. 

Yet, in military matters Mao was compelled to depend 
on Lin Piao. In 1959, when be dismissed Peng Teh-huai 
from the post of Minister of Defence, he appointed Lin 
Piao to replace him and let him handle all the current 
affairs of the Central Committee's Military Council. Also, 
he ordered Lin Piao to launch the "learn from Lei Feng" 
campaign in the armed forces. To all intents and pur- 
poses, this meant propagating the slogan, "read the books 
of Chairman Mao, obey Chairman Mao, follow the be- 
hests of Chairman Mao", and inculcating a spirit of blind 
obedience to Mao. Thereupon, Mao launched the "learn 
from the Liberation Army" and "educate successors" 
campaigns to further the personality cult and to set the 
stage for officially naming Lin Piao his successor. 
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When the "cultural revolution" began, Lin Piao ex- 
tolled Mao's person and "thoughts", and the Maoist prop- 
aganda machine kept howling day and night: "Lin Piao 
is Chairman Mao's closest associate", "Lin Piao is the 
most faithful associate of Chairman Mao and the most 
faithful exponent of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung", and 
"Lin Piao is the finest successor of Chairman Mao". At 
the lime of the so-called 9th Congress it was officially 
written into the Party Constitution that Lin Piao was 
Mao's "successor". 

In less than two and a half years, however, there oc- 
curred the so-called September events. Lin Piao vanished 
from the scene together with his wife Yeh Chun, 
deputy minister of defence and chief-of-staff Huang 
Yung-shertg, commander of the air force Wu Fa-hsien, 
political commissar of the navy Li Tso-peng, and chief 
of army ordnance Chu Hui-tso. At the 9th Congress all 
of them had, on Mao's special instructions, been elected 
members of the Politbureau. 

The September events occurred during the "sudden 
improvement" in Maoist-American relations following 
the two visits to Peking of Henry Kissinger, special en- 
voy of the US President, and shortly before Nixon's vis- 
it, The foreign press deduced a causc-and-effect con- 
nection between the Maoist-American rapprochement and 
Mao's break with Lin Piao. 

Now, a few words about Chen Po-fa. In Soptember 
1941 Mao made him his personal secretary and aide in 
the "style rectification campaign". Mao befriended him 
and furthered his career. On Mao's advice Chen Po-la 
wrote commentaries and articles on crucial issues of 
home and foreign policy. This was to give him "weight" 
and influence. Mao gradually promoted him from alter- 
nate member of the Central Committee to member of the 
Standing Committee of the Politbureau, and made him 
one of his most trusted lieutenants. He declared on every 
possible occasion that Chen Po-ta was the principal in- 
terpreter of the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung", and saw to 
it that this should be universally acknowledged. During 
the "cultural revolution" he put Chen Po-ta at the head 
of the group supervising the "cultural revolution", 
though Chiang Ching, Mao's wife, was its actual chief. 
All the same, the appointment, albeit only nominal, was 
a token of special trust. Yet in August 1970, soon after 



Edgar Snow's arrival in Poking, Chon Po-ta stopped ap- 
pearing on the political scone, and according to various 
quarters vanished completely together witli Lin Piao 
during the September events of 1971. 

Mao had often said that he had four "old close as- 
sociates" dating to the Chingkangshan period: Lo Jung- 
huang, Tan Gliien, Lo Jui-ching and Ho Chang-kung. 
Following the "style rectification campaign" he said that 
he also had several "new close associates": Liu Shao- 
chi, Chen Po-ta, Hu Chiao-mu, Peng Chon, Kao Kang, 
Lu Ting-i and Chou Yang. Kao Kang was physically 
eliminated by Mao in 1954, Lo Jung-huang died of an 
illness in P.)b : 3, and none of his other new and old "close 
associates" survived the repressions of the "cultural rev- 
olution" period. 

3) The inevitable result of "style rectification" 
and "cultural revolution" 

Mao became a "lone monk" as a result of the "style rec- 
tification" campaign and the "cultural revolution , both 
of which be had organised himself. He became a lone 
monk" due to his undisguised treachery and his collu- 
sion with imperialism and reaction on the basis of anti- 
Sovietism and anti-communism. 

The "Lin Piao case" and its extremely grave conseq- 
uences signified a major defeat for Mao's 9th Congress 
line. As a result, rent by strife and contradictions, the 
Maoist group is in sad straits and must continuously ox- 
pect "storms and inclement weather". Mao's call at the 
9th Congress for "unity to gain still greater victories- 
was in vain. There followed still greater division and 
still greater defeats. This is why Mao admits to being 
a "lone monk" who has lost prestige and the support of 
his followers. At the 10th Congress he was no more than 
"an idol in the templo of royal ancestors with thrice 
sealed lips". 

2. THE HOME AND FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE MAOIST 10TH CONGRESS 

According to the Chinese press, the 10th Congress of the 
CPC opened on 24 August and closed on 28 August 
1973. But there are reliable reports that it opened ear- 
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her, in mid-August. Following controversies and disagree- 
ments, the leadership finally published two reports, the 
constitution, a communique, and several lists of members 
of central organs. 

The people of China and the world have not been told 
how many of the 1,249 delegates, all appointed by Mao, 
spoke in the debate, and what they said. Neither does 
anybody know whether Mao, who "directed the Congress" 
made any speech himself. But whether he did not speak' 
or did (and does not dare publish his speech) he was 
obviously in difficulties. Judging from the published ma- 
terial, Maos policy endorsed by the 10th Congress has 
become still more reactionary and its aims still more 
inappropriate. This is why the Kith Congress line is 
heading for still greater setbacks than that of the 9th 
Congress. 

1) The main objective of home policy 

We can see from the published material that the prin- 
cipal objective of Mao's borne policy and the correspond- 
ing organisational measures is to maintain Mao's one-man 
reactionary rule and prepare the ground for transferrin"- 
power to Chiang Ching. 

First, this is confirmed by the central item dealt with 
by the 10th Congress— the so-called Lin Piao case. Why 
(lid Mao turn against Lin Piao, his official successor? 
What is behind the Lin Piao case? The Maoist political 
report to the 10th Congress delivered by Chou En-lai 
said: "Prior Lo the Congress, Lin Piao had produced a 
draft political report in collaboration with Chen Po-ta. 
They were opposed to continuing tin; revolution under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, contending that the 
main task after the 9th Congress was to develop produc- 
tion. This was a refurbished version under new condi- 
tions of the same revisionist trash that Liu Shao-chi and 
Chen Po-ta had smuggled into the resolution of the 8th 
Congress, which alleged that the major contradiction in 
our country was not the contradiction between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie, but that between the advanced 
socialist system and the backward productive forces 
of society." 

Mao rejected the draft and drew up a new report, which 
Lin Piao was to have delivered to the 9th Congress. 



We can draw certain conclusions from the published 
extracts of the Maoist report. 

1 Mac was in favour of "continuing the revolution 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat", winch means 
Z h, was in favour of continuing the couuter-revolu- 

onarv 'Wtu 'a devolution", hitting the proletariat , and 
rSgua^the Communist Party 
"combatting the bourgeoi e As toc^ he saIc ty 

and ^^^r-5S^ 
Mao's "cultural revolu ,on «d ; ^ Uiclive , forces of 
production" in oner tobrggtM^ ^.^ or 
frX'wSs^end 6 ^ "cultural revolution and 
begin the building of socialism^. Shao . c hi and 

J rtle°Ue°h^^n7C on the other, fell 

oTov^bV^ of Mao 

Why did Liu Shao-c i, ^ ^ oth 0 f whom had 

ism, and Chen Po-ta .it. theorist bol ^ ^ 

enjoyed Mao's trust since the ^eariy ^ 3Q ye 

enemies in the fifties fl f 01ltact wit h Mao 

To begin with, thoy w«« , f h is behind-the-scenes al- 
lot tens ol years, and Knew al 1 Ins of ^ 

fairs. ^r^'iS^thJuBMl" and his home and or- 
many f^^J 1 ;^ consequences. When 
eign policy, an d f^^f^^nist, anti-Soviet and anti- 
Mao launched his anti-comm .unisi obviously a 
people "cultural revo lu on wniCU d4)ea ^ 

became Mao's mortal enemy because in auku 
he started "a counter-revolutionary coup d etat, win 
was dor ted, at the Second Plenary Session of the Ninth 
Central" Committee, then in March 1971 he drew up the 
plan for an armed counter-revolutionary coup d etat en- 
titled Outline of Project '571', and on September 8 he 
launched the coup in a wild attempt to assassinate our 



Chaimfln Mno - «* -P * rival central 

Iho "Lin Pi ao cas ^ a ° t0 S g£«J. ^J" En-lai explained 
the latter commoninH i„ ♦? ntish corr espon dents, 

not sound \Z M o fa hriS^ tT'^ that lhe ta,e ,,ifJ 
case as a ^^SSSSft ?KX^ 

parent that Lin Piao's motivations stemmed from Mao's 
complete ideological, political, and organisational bank- 
ruptcy. Tins was why Mao's intention to continue the 
cultural revolution" encountered categorical objections 
even on the part of his "successor" and on the 'part of 
too chief of the group supervising the cultural rovolu- 

tw\ G T'f reaSon w,,y Mao destroyed Lin Piao was 
at he had never really meant to make Lin his suedes 
so He had elevated Lin Piao in word but was 3v 
setting the stage for Chiang Ching. 1 mwCed ffi 
m an article, "Mao Tse-tung Performs a Con" e vo 

1 S' y »M UP ' N °J. 3 CultUral Solution' " (March 
J Maos anti-coinmunist and anti-people groun " 

wrote, 'consists of a handful of persons. Out of these 
his wife Chiang Ching is Mao's closest and most trusted 
associate. Tins is why he has contrived to put her in 
third place in his hierarchy, after Lin Piao." According 
to the communique of the 10th Congress, Mao branded 
Lin Piao a bourgeois careerist, conspirator, counter-revo- 
utionary double-dealer, renegade and traitor, and had 
him expelled from the Party "once and for all" Chen 
J o-ta was described as "the principal member of the 
Lin I iao clique , branded an "anti-communist Kuoinin- 
tang element", Trolskyite, renegade, enemy agent and 
revisionist, expelled from the Party and dismissed from 
all posts inside and outside the Parly. The Congress del- 
egates, the communique also said, "supported the de- 

bvTe ?«tJV U U l? cor r? ondin « measures taken 
Knows «h. t „ hm Lin C 



member of the Politbureau, disappeared as well; so did 
lour olher members of Ihe Politbureau, three of whom 
were also commanders-in-chief of three services-tho 
Hound forces, the air force, and the navy; the fourth 
was chie of army ordnance. But what ^ 
Li Hsueh-feng, former alternate member of the PoUt 

bU A C rf ? fho Wember 1971 events Mao purged the so- 

part of the Mao Tse-tung Style. continuously 

repeating the slogan: Prac se Ma x is m a a Q&£ ^ 
sionism; unite, and don t ^ split be open 
and don't «^,,*^$Jin These^ 
SiSSm^S. Rental principles" of -e, 
l,a ?o y concS 1C evildoings behind honeyed words is another 
favourite trick of Mac ' Tse-tung s. ^ ^ 

For example, his anti -Lenin st, a " „ m . 

communist reactionary ^^J'^ o nter-rovo- 
paign for rectifying ^^^^ and a cam- 
lutionary coup as a c ultu a! rovo ^ ho]di 

»' &uuTn d Lin Piao Ld Che, Po-ta be also 
presents in a deliberately ^Storte flight. ftnd 
In fact, Mao has always been a]Jgt^ the 

untruths, mixing e8 Qf ^JlVd and prevent 

people of China and the re st ot tne * w 
them from seeing .the true ™£; c ^ 

Kai-shek His ^^^^LSl Solution and 
be described as defence 01 u co ]i u ding with 

purge of reactionary *^*^t ^ the river, be 
imperialism and selling his cojjgj^j traitors ". He was 
kept calling the Communis national w Routed 

an out-amf-out •""ffJ'SSSnS^ - aS aD<1 ^ 
from the rooftops that he, Chiang I ^ ^ } doinf? 
always been a revolutionary. If you ever cai 
anything connter-rev— V 
may shoot me on the spot. 



Han-min said on this score: "Chiang Kai-shek has pro- 
nounced all the fine words that exist, and has committed 
n L t e n abo ™ matl ° ns imaginable." Chiang Kai-shek is 
one ot the three teachers" that Mao often said had in- 
fluenced lnm (the other Lwo are "the imperialist" and 

the beggar ) In fact, Mao surpasses Chiang at spouting 
honeyed words to cover up iniquities. As the Chinese 
saying goes, "having originated from blue, bluer outdoes 
it ; another saying runs, "came later— went higher" 

It is now apparent that the Lin Piao case has badly 
frightened Mao. Despite the violent reaction to the Sep- 
tember 1971 events at home and abroad, Mao did not dare 
touch on the subject for a long time. Finally, he launched 
secret purges of military and political cadres, while 
officially he merely published the slogan of combatting 

swindlers like Liu Shao-chi". Two years of mass purges 
and repressions followed. Still, the communique of 
the 10th Congress said: "At present we should continue 
to put tho task of criticising Lin Piao and rectifying 
style of work above all else." The political report predict- 
ed that "Lin Piaos will appear again" and that events 
liko the Lin Piao case will keep recurring. 

This shows that it was Mao's continuous purges and 
repressions during the "cultural revolution" directed 
against Party, government and military cadres that had 
led to the Lin Piao case, and that the Lin Piao caso is 
hound to lead to new purges and repressions. Mao is 
caught in a vicious circle of unsolvable contradictions in 
his relations with Party, government and military 
cadres, marked by ever increasing mutual distrust and 
hostility. 

Second, at the 10th Congress Mao publicly declared his 
intention to continue maligning and persecuting Commu- 
nists and the working people. The Maoist political report 
delivered by Chou Rn-lai said: "Lin Piaos will appear 
again and so will persons like Wang Ming, Lin Shao 
chi, Peng Teh-huai and Kao Kang. This is something 
independent of man's will." This is the reason why Mao 
intends to renew his attacks on Party, government and 
military leaders, and also on tens of thousands of cadres 
employed in Party, government, military, mass and other 
organisations "ten, twenty, and thirty times", as he had 
done in the case of Lin Piao, Wang Ming, Liu Shao-chi, 
Peng Tch-huai and Kao Kang. 



These words and deeds of Mao's have their origin in 
his "theory" of "removing the old arid absorbing the 
new". What this concept means is that persecution of 
revolutionary cadres and working people must be as 
continuous as the blood circulation is in a human body. 
His targets are cadres and Party members of all the 
periods listed in the communique of the 10th Congress — 
not only the "older generation, which outlived the found- 
ing of the Parly and the first and second revolutionary 
civil wars", not only "cadres who survived the ordeal 
of the anti-Japanese war", not only "those who took part 
in aiding the Korean people to repulse American aggres- 
sion", and not only cadres who had grown up in the 
period between China's liberation and the outbreak of 
the "culLural revolution", but also Lhose young leaders 
and cadres who had made their careers during the "cul- 
tural revolution", and the youth that joined the Parly 
during Lhis period. 

In the beginning, the "cultural revolution group" 
consisted of 17 members. Out of these only Chiang 
Ching, Yao Wen-yuan and Chang Chun-chiao have re- 
mained in the public eye. Its most zealous members have 
long since vanished from the scene. In short, Mao's 
intention to persecute and purge leaders, cadres and 
Party members is not a chance stratagem. 

Though, in contrast to the earlier period of the "cul- 
tural revolution", Mao does nol send "red guards" with 
unfurled banners and rolling drums into the streets to 
beat up Communists and working people or make them 
march in processions with dunce caps on their heads and 
yokes round their necks, exposed to insults and blows, 
his spies scour factories, mines, transport enterprises, of- 
fices, organisations, schools and homes, arresting, purg- 
ing and exterminating cadres and intellectuals. This con- 
tinuous persecution and extermination of whole groups 
of people with revolutionary experience, politically edu- 
cated and able to see through his counter-revolutionary 
essence, is for Mao the chief means of buttressing his 
reactionary rule and preparing the ground for his heirs. 

The "style rectification" and the "cultural revolution", 
the brutal persecution of "old associates" and "truly 
trusted persons" such as Lin Piao and Chen Po-ta, and 
especially the intention announced in the documents of 
the 10th Congress of continuing repressions, has finally 
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let people see Mao's perfidious and cruel nature. They 
have understood that Mao's treatment of any person de- 
pended exclusively on his usefulness to Mao's extreme 
egoistic interests. -So long as a person was useful to him, 
Mao literally showered him with blessings, but the mo- 
ment he was no longer needed he was kicked out and 
treated as prescribed in a memorable "cultural revolu- 
tion" directive— "throw to the ground and trample with 
the boot". Mao's morbid suspiciousness ("better mistreat 
the guiltless than be deceived"), his despotism and vio- 
lence, have surpassed those of Tsao Tsao, known and 
hated by most people down the ages for his perfidy and 
cupidity, but deeply revered by Mao Tse-tung. 

Mao no longer believes anyone, except perhaps Chiang 
Ching. But neither does anybody believe Mao. The blame 
for this relationship of mistrust and suspicion between 
him and millions of Communists and working people falls 
entirely on Mao. And this tenuous state of incompatibil- 
ity is bound, sooner or later, to precipitate great dis- 
order, which will doubtless result in victory for the mass 
of the people and in defeat for the "lone monk". 

Third, take the list of deputy chairmen of the Central 
Committee and the list of members of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Politbureau handpicked by Mao after the 
10th Congress. In the past, there were always a few 
Party veterans in the top leadership. Mao was afraid to 
instal "new arrivals" made by the "cultural revolution" in 
high posts, lest this should cause outrage in the country. 
This time, however, he made Wang Hung-wen and Li 
Teh shen deputy chairmen of the Central Committee, and 
the same Wang I lung-wen and Li Teh-shcn, along with 
Chang Chun-chiao, members of the Standing Committee 
of the CO CPC Politbureau. 

Since Mao has of late toned down the virulent cult of 
his person, and included neither Chiang Ching nor Yao 
Wen-yuan in the list of deputy chairmen of the Central 
Committee and members of the Politbureau Standing 
Committee, some observers concluded that he had suf- 
fered a setback at the 10th Congress or was compelled 
to draw back. 

This is true. Mao and his "closest trusted persons" 
Chiang Ching and Yao Wen-yuan found themselves in 
an atmosphere of disaffection created by the "cultural 
revolution" or, more precisely, by the bloody events of 
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the armed counter-revolution. So, they deemed it wiser 
to withdraw into the shade. Bui the move was purely 
formal. 

Mao is still the dictator. He has given up none of his 
power. And Chiang Clung, who had moved up into second 
place— after Mao— at the time of the "cultural revolu- 
tion" and was, in effect, general secretary of the Polit- 
bureau Standing Committee in charge of the Maoist par- 
ty, continues to run the parly's affairs regardless of her 
formal office. The so-called single party leadership so 
vigorously emphasised by Mao these days, is designed 
to subordinate everybody to him and to his wife. 

1. By making Wang Hung-wen and Li Tch-shen dep- 
uty chairmen of the Central Committee, and the same 
two plus Chang Chun-chiao members of the PolHbureau 
Standing Committee, Mao set the stage for putting Chiang 
Ching and Yao Wen-yuan in the same high office. What 
he wants to show is that since Wang Hung-wen, Li Teh- 
shen and Chang Chun-chiao can occupy to-echelon posts, 
so can Chiang Ching and Yao Wen-yuan. At any mo- 
ment, he is liable to raise Chiang Ching and Yao Wen- 
yuan to the same summits. 

2. The symbolic effect of Mao's moves is still more 
important. He gave the country and the world lo under- 
stand that China is entering a period when top party 
and government posts will be held by people who made 
their careers during the "cultural revolution". Everybody 
knows that Wang Hung-wen was pushed up by the "cul- 
tural revolution"; it is known on good authority, in fact, 
that he played a loading part in the crimes of the tsao- 
fans, the trouble-makers, who "seized power" in Shang- 
hai and ransacked the local organisations of the Com- 
munist Party, the trade unions, and the local govern- 
ment. He joined Lhe Maoist party and was promptly 
made deputy chairman of the Shanghai "revolutionary 
committee". Then, Mao transferred him to Peking to 
give him political prestige, for he was being groomed for 
a leading role at the lOlh Congress. Mao put Wang 
Hung-wen in second place after himself chiefly lo bring 
home to the people that from now on top-ranking lead- 
ers would come from among those made by the "cultural 
revolution". Also, this move was to pave the way for 
officially appointing Chiang Ching his successor, in short, 
to use the classic phrase, Wang Hung-wen is now "a 



typical personage in a typical situation" or, in the polit- 
ical jargon the most typical representative of those made 
by the "cultural revolution". 

Mao's political stratagem is designed to make people 
accept the idea that since Wang Hune-wen ran inY„ 
JJJ»d Place, Chiang Ching can too, KoTs a^eatr 

Mao regards the counter-revolutionary "cultural rovolu 
turn" as the biggest "achievement" of Ins Se aid holds 

V 1 ' , t,lb0 bcen eliminated. Conseouonllv t\L 
deputy chief of the "group", Chiang Chi J i ^ " atur r 
contender is this not clear? Mao is £ 
Chiang Clung in Chair No. 2 and appoint or hi ? sue 
cesser. For this he needs only to push Wang 1 1 un g-wen 
out Bu this does not mean that Mao will no longlZ 

SS g w3TS m WS Un(lerhand *»■«»■■■ On tho con- 
trary, Wang Hung-wen was promoted by him for this 
express purpose Wang has already been used to lei v 
the Report on tho Revision of the Party Constitut on 
which says that "revolutions like this will have to be 
carried out many times in the future". Ami there is no 
doubt that Mao also intends to use Wang Hung-wen as 
chief of a second cultural revolution". 

Fourth, take the list of members of the Tenth Central 
Committee. It contains still fewer old members and al- 
ternate members dating to before the 9th Congress, while 
the number of those who made their careers "during lhe 
cultural revolution" has increased. Besides, there are AO 
women among them. This is unprecedented, considering 
that in addition there were 32 women among the 148 
members of the Tenth Congress presidium. This fact can- 
not by itself evoke adverse comment, but in the case of 
the Maoist clique it has a definite purpose— to give 
greater weight to the person of Chiang Ching and pre- 
pare cadres to support her ascension to the throne. 

Now about the rehabilitation of the score of old mem- 
bers and alternate members of the Central Committee. 
Here, too, Mao was guided by selfish ends. On the one 
hand, he wanted to soothe feelings in conditions of a 
grave crisis and, on the other, he had a definite use for 
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typical personage in a typical situation" or, in the polit- 
ical jargon, the most typical representative of those made 
by the "cultural revolution". 

Mao's political stratagem is designed to make people 
accept the idea that since Wang Hung-wen can take 
second place, Chiang Ching can too, for she has a greater 
claim. 

Mao regards the counter-revolutionary "cultural revolu- 
tion as the biggest "achievement" of his life, and holds 
that Chair No. 1 should, therefore, forever bo his. And 

ni ? w l L g V° n T where il is duo "> w}, ° sliould occupy 
Chair No. 2? Lin Piao, who was his appointed heir is 
no more Chen Po-ta, chief of the "cultural revolution 
group , has also been eliminated. Consequently the 
deputy clue! ol the "group", Chiang Ching, is a "natural" 
contender Is this not clear? Mao is planning to put 
Chiang Ching in Chair No. 2 and appoint her his suc- 
cessor, b or this he needs only to push Wang Hung-wen 
out. But this does not mean that Mao will no longer use 
Wang Hung-wen in his underhand dealings. On the con- 
trary, Wang Hung-wen was promoted by him for this 
express purpose. Wang has already been 'used to deliver 
the lleport on the Revision of the Party Constitution, 
Which says that "revolutions like this will have to be 
carried out many times in the future". And there is no 
doubt that Mao also intends to use Wang Hung-wen as 
chief of a "second cultural revolution". 

Fourth, take the list of members of the Tenth Central 
Committee. It contains still fewer old members and al- 
ternate members dating to before the 9th Congress, while 
the number of those who made their careers" during the 
"cultural revolution" has increased. Besides, there are 40 
women among them. This is unprecedented, considering 
that in addition there were 32 women among the 148 
members of the Tenth Congress presidium. This fact can- 
not by itself evoke adverse comment, hut in the case of 
the Maoist clique it has a definite purpose -to give 
greater weight to the person of Chiang Ching and pre- 
pare cadres to support her ascension to the throne. 

Now about the rehabilitation of the score of old mem- 
bers and alternate members of the Central Committee. 
Here, too, Mao was guided by selfish ends. On the one 
hand, he wanted to soothe feelings in conditions of a 
grave crisis and, on the other, he had a definite use for 



each of the rehabilitated: some were to win over cer- 
tain military units, others to win sympathy among non- 
nan peoples, and still others wero rehabilitated simply 
for the sake of appearances. As for the bulk of the "re- 
habilitated", we can still rightfully use the Chinese say- 
ing: "Though we hear the staircase creak, the ones who 
are descending it are not to be seen". Are these people 
still alive? Arc they still in prison, and still being tor- 
tured? Are they doing forced labour in May Seventh cadres 
schools? Are they under house arrest and still exposed 
to insults? Or have they really regained their freedom 
and are really being treated as members of the Central 
Committee? 

Let us assume that they aro still alive, and that they 
have nominally been reinstated on the Central Commit- 
tee. Let us even assume that a still greater number will 
return to the Central Committee and other institutions. 
But are they safe from being persecuted and repressed 
again? 

Fifth, take Mao's treatment of the youth and women's 
movements. Prior to the 10th Congress, Mao hurriedly 
formed a false Komsomol. The new Maoist Party Con- 
stitution adopted by the 10th Congress says that the 
hungweipings (red guards) and hungsiaopings (little red 
guards) are legitimate organisations of youth and chil- 
dren. The false Komsomol is meant to deceive the pub- 
lic and to make the name of the Komsomol available, 
tor Mao's underhand designs. The hungweipings and 
hungsiaopings have been preserved for use in the succes- 
sive "cultural revolutions" of the future as a blind tool 
for killing, manhandling, and tormenting cadres and 
working people. 

As for women's organisations, Mao had always treated 
them with disdain. In the initial period of the "cultural 
revolution" he is known to have said: "There is nothing 
more useless than women's organisations". Women's or- 
ganisations were crushed, and their cadres arrested. But 
since 8 March 1972 he has been saying: "Due attention 
must be devoted to work among women" and "all 
things men can do, women can do as well". Since the 
10th Congress the women's movement is being revived. 
Women's conferences are being held in all provincial 
centres. New women's organisations are being formed. 
And the aim is obvious: to have mass organisations that 
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would sound the praises of Mao Tse-tvmg and Chiang 
Ching, and serve as pillars of support for Chiang Ching. 

The above examples show that Mao is hurrying to 
buttress his reactionary rule and to set the stage for 
Chiang Ching's inheriting his "throne". But in the in- 
ternal and international conditions of the seventies 
Mao s attempts at making the People's Republic of China 
a family concern can, of course, have but one outcome- 
total bankruptcy. 

thS h fortL°Srt POliti f a - 1 r ° POrt t0 the ,0th g ™8«m. like 
that to the OH, contains no concrete mention of econom- 
ic oi cultural achievements". There is not one concrete 

E; 1 ! 1 , J« Maoist clique channels a eonZXS 
portion of the national income, the contributions of 
overseas Chinese, and the lion's share of the revenue 
from roreign trade into war industries, especially nuclear 
weapons and ballistic missiles. Considerable ro so uree 
are being allocated for subversive activity against the 

ociahst community, the world communist movfmen he 
anti-impenahst national liberation movement and the 
P acc . movement. Much money is spent or Lancing S 
tilth column m various countries to promote Mao's nhL 
mentioned aims. Only a small portion of Hie n^ionS In 
come goes to industry and agriculture, sus airdng the 
h of the mass of the people at a minima 3. So 
menU Ma ° haVC Said about economic "achieve-' 

If he had really wanted to name figures showing the 
living standard of the people, he would have had to ad 
mit that during the past 20 years there was austeritv 
and strict rationing of necessaries as in wartime. Take 
tuod. All that a person can buy on a month's ration 
cards is from nine to 20 kilograms of bread (or root 
crops at a ratio of 4:1) and from 125 to 225 grams of 
vegetable oil. As for other commodities, specifically cloth 
from five to nine metres are allotted per person annually' 
All the same, Mao's clique keeps urging people "to divide 
the lood of three among five", "to eat a mouthful less 
at every meal" and "to prepare for war and natural ca- 
lamities —all in order "to store more grain". Speaking 
of housing, practically no new construction has been seen 
since the time of the "big leap" (1958). 

Outside the biggest cities— where a modest number 
of higher educational establishments is still functioning 
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with a shorter training period, a curtailed curriculum, 
and a reduced number of sLudenLs — secondary and pri- 
mary education, which has been completely denied state 
subsidies following its "transfer to the charge of the 
people's communes", is in a truly wretched slate. There 
are shortages of specialists in various fields of science 
and production. Many were repressed, many were exiled 
to villages. So, what, could Mao havo said about "achieve- 
ments" in the cultural held? 

It would have been self-chastisement for the Mao 
clique to refer to these economic and cultural facts. This 
is why tbu matter was glossed over in silence in the 
Maoist reports to the 9th and 1 0th congresses. 

The spending of tremendous sums for the upkeep of 
the Maoist empire and for war preparations, on the one 
hand, and the policy of consigning the vast majority 
of the nation to wretched poverty, suffering and prema- 
ture death, on the other, have created insoluble and in- 
creasingly sharp contradictions between the Maoist clique 
and the people of China. 

2) The central link in the foreign policy 
of the 10th Congress 

To judge from tho documents of the 10th Congress and 
the accompanying diplomatic activity, Mao's aims in 
foreign affairs are focussed on intensive preparations for 
war against the Soviet Union and attempts at provoking 
a world war. 

First, this is made evident by the communique of the 
10th Congress. It says: "Be on guard ... particularly 
against surprise attacks by social-imperialism and bo 
ready to wipe out rosolulcty, thoroughly, wholly and 
completely any enemy that dare invade us!" What 
clearer evidence can there be that Mao is in fact himself 
preparing an anti-Soviet war? 

As far back as 1964, addressing guests from Japan, 
Mao laid claim to large areas in tho Soviet Union and 
to the territory of the Mongolian People's Republic. 
Following the outbreak of the "cultural revolution" in 
1966, the hungweipings, encouraged by Mao, screamed 
to the accompaniment of rolling drums that they want 
"to go to war against Moscow and hoist the red banner 
of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung over the Kremlin". 
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Troops were concentrated in areas bordering on the 
Soviet Union, and large numbers of "red guards" wero 
settled in areas adjoining the Chinese-Soviet and Chinese- 
Mongolian borders. 

In March 1969, on Mao's orders, Chinese troops twice 
pet hdiously attacked Soviet border guards, causing blood- 
shed on the Chinese-Soviet border. In this extremely 
grave situation, tho Soviet Union was compelled to take 
all requisite defensive measures, on the one hand and 
m September 19139 to offer the Chinese side immediate- 
ly to begin negotiations on border issues, on the other 
these negotiations have been dragging on for a number 
ol years, but have so far yielded no results due to the 
intransigence of the Maoists. 

Addressing the jubilee meeting on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Comrade 
; . Br ?* h £ ev n ° ted that in 1971 the Soviet Govern- 
ment had offered the Chinese Government to conclude a 
treaty on the non-use of force. The Chinese side took no 
I 1 ' ,tlc ?,£ f o th i? P r ,°P° sa1 ' ^Peaking in Tashkent in Septem- 
ber 197,,, Brezhnev revealed that in Tune the Soviet 
Union had again offered to conclude a Sino-Soviot non- 
aggression treaty, and again the Chinese side saw fit to 
ignore the offer. 

Despite this, in the past fow years the Maoist propa- 
ganda machine has been howling about "Soviet inten- 
tions to attack China". And on the pretoxt of countering 
this "Soviet threat", Mao is calling on the people of China 
to prepare for war," "to prepare for war and for hun- 
ger", and the like. This is meant to justify the inten- 
sive growth of war industries, the manufacture of nuclear 
arms and missiles of varying range, the mustering 
of tens of millions of people for digging bomb-shelters, 
and the military training of militiamen in towns and 
villages. An extremely tense atmosphere of imminent 
war is thus being created to make people submit to mil- 
itary controls and to reconcile themselves lo poverty. 

Recently, Mao advanced this slogan: "Dig tunnels 
deep, store grain everywhere, and never seek hegemony". 
The first two phrases are aimed at furthering war prepara- 
tions, while Ihe third ostensibly explains the aim of an 
eventual war. Hut Mao's double-dealing is well known. 
By saying "never seek hegemony", he means that hegem- 
ony is to be sought. 
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Preparing for an anti-Soviet war and attempting to 
provoke a world war— these two aims, the suhstance oT 
Mao's foreign policy, also underlie his home policy. He 
is hostile to everything associated with the Leninist for- 
eign policy of peace of the GPSU and tlie Soviet 
Government, and puts himself out to defame the grand 
Peace Programme of the 24th Congress of the CPSU 
which has already helped change the world climate. As a 
result, Mao's loathsome image of warmonger is still bet- 
ter seen by the whole world. 

Second, Mao is eager to throw in his lot with the 
extreme reactionary imperialist groups. He has gone out 
of his way to establish contacts with NATO, and is 
seeking closer relations with the Common Market. He is 
wooing the US military-industrial complex, the rovenge- 
seeking forces in West Germany, the anti-Soviet and 
anli-communist British Tories and Japanese militarist 
groups. He advises against reducing armed forces and 
armaments in Europe, pleads for the US 7th Fleet to 
drag out its presence in Asia, tries to torpedo the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, and is 
dead set against collective security in Asia. 

Third, Mao is supporting, and showing friendly feeling 
towards the fascist coup in Chile. lie expelled the am- 
bassador of the Popular Unity government and wel- 
comed an ambassador appointed by the fascist junta. 
Siding with the fascist dictatorship, he treats as enemies 
the Communist Party of Chile and its General Secretary, 
Luis Corvalan, the Socialist Party of Chile built by Pres- 
ident Salvadore Allende, and the working people of Chile 
lighting courageously against fascism. 

This is no accident. The targets of Mao's counter-revo- 
lutionary coup and the counter-revolutionary coup of the 
Chilean militarists were the same— Marxism-Leninism, 
the working class and its parties, the working peasantry, 
the progressive intelligentsia, and revolutionary youth. 
On the international plane both coups were directed 
against the Soviet Union and the socialist community 
as a whole, the world communist and working-class move- 
ment, the anti-imperialist national liberation move- 
ment, and the peace movement. In both cases the meth- 
ods were the same as well— terror, brutality, physical 
elimination, and burning of hooks. 
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By siding with the fascist military dictatorship in 
Chile, Mao demonstrates support of "confederates" and 
joint action with US imperialist forces. This is why the 
Chilean militarists not only express their gratitude to 
Mao, but also, as reported, are aiming to send a delega- 
tion to Peking "to study the experience" of Mao's counter- 
revolutionary coup. And this, too, Mao and his chums 
probably consider a "great victory" for the "thoughts of 
Mao Tse-tung" and the "great cultural revolution". 

Brotherly treatment of the Chilean junta is intended 
to win Chile as an ally in Mao's anti-Soviet and anti- 
communist drive, and, with other imperialist agents to 
create one more base in Latin America for disrupting 
the anti-imperialist, democratic, progressive, and peace 
movements. 

"Things are grouped by quality, and people by spir- 
itual kinship --this aphorism explains the friendship 
and sympathy shown by Mao, who has performed I 
counter-revolutionary coup in his own country, for all 
and sundry fascist dictatorships abroad. 

Fourth Mao is trying to foment conflicts in Asia and 
Alnca. He is annoyed at the restoration of peace 
VI , n 'l?' 11 ' 0 is sabota * in g a peaceful solution in the 
Middle East. ITe is doing his utmost to prevent a nego- 
tiated solution of the disputes between India and Bang- 
ladesh, on the one hand, and Pakistan, on the other. 
And he does all this to further his criminal plans of 
turning local wars into a world war. 
^ Mao is hostile to the Soviet-Indian Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation, which is tremendously im- 
portant for peace in Asia and the rest of the world. He 
has set out to disrupt the historical friendship between 
the peoples of three great powers in Asia— China, India, 
and the Soviet Union. He is continuously stoking up ten- 
sions in Chinese-Soviet and Chinese-Indian relations, 
and persists in his attempts at disrupting cooperation 
between India and the Soviet Union. 

Mao is trying to divide and weaken the movement 
for African unity directed against imperialism and 
against old and new colonialism, and also connives with 
the reactionary racist regime of the Republic of South 
Africa. 

Everywhere in Asia and Africa he is spreading dema- 
gogic propaganda tales about the "two superpowers" — 



the USSR and USA — with the one objective of anti- 
Soviet subversion. Using appeals for "struggle against US 
imperialism" as a cover, Mao is in fact doing his utmost 
to injure the Soviet Union and to win some of the Asian 
and African countries for the imperialist camp, to enlist 
them as partners to his pro-imperialist, anti-Soviet and 
anti-communist policy of inciting armed conflicts in Asia 
and Africa as a fuse for setting off a world war. 

Fifth, the essence of Maoist policy is revealed in the 
following passage of the communique of the 10th Con- 
gress: "We must unite with all genuine Marxist-Leninist 
parties and organisations the world over and carry the 
struggle against modern revisionism through to the end." 

What Mao calls "genuine Marxist-Leninist parties and 
organisations" (as Trotsky had once called his counter- 
revolutionary organisations "Leninist") are handfuls of 
renegades financed by him and serving his ends. The 
appeal to "carry the struggle against modern revisionism 
through to the end" means that Mao considers hostility 
towards the socialist community and all communist and 
workers' parties to be his main aim. The traitors to com- 
munism, bourgeois agents, still surviving Trotskyites, 
"left" and right opportunists, revisionists, and the like, 
whom he has gathered to his fold in various countries, 
are doing his bidding and stridently extolling his name, 
and splitting their lungs in the anti-Soviet and anti- 
communist chorus. Today, this chorus is singing the 
praises of the reactionary "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" 
and the counter-revolutionary "cultural revolution", on 
the one hand, and of Mao's attempts to undermine world 
peace, intensify war preparations, and provoke a world 
war, on the other. 

The 10th Congress communique says: "The Congress 
pointed out: the present international situation is charac- 
terised by great disorder on the earth." What docs this 
mean? From Mao's point of view it means imminence of 
a world war. 

Mao's attempts at turning local wars (such as the war 
in Vietnam, the war on the Indian subcontinent, the 
war in the Middle East, etc.) into a world war have failed. 
The armed conflicts he had himself provoked on the 
Chinese-Indian border did not develop into a full-scale 
war. Mao's armed provocations against the Soviet Union 
did not grow into a large-scale conflict because the Soviet 
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Union, while repulsing the aggressor, followed a linn pol- 
icy of peace. 

Now Mao is resorting to other methods. He is trying 
to bring China into the imperialist camp, to make her 
an ally of imperialist groups in order one clay to try and 
ignite a third world war. Ho hopes a new world war will 
tighten his precarious hold on power and, at once, secure 
his hegemony in the "third world" and, later, the whole 
world. But this mad dream will not come true. The im- 
perialists will hardly want to be victims of a worldwide 
thermonuclear holocaust in Mao's company. But one 
thing compels vigilance: Mao is in a desperate plight; 
there is nothing he can count on. If lie manages to amass 
a quantity of nuclear weapons and missiles and succeeds 
in obtaining modern weapons in sufficient quantity from 
reactionary imperialist sources, he may decide to plunge 
into a military adventure. 

The people of China and all other nations must be 
constantly vigilant against imperialist attempts at breach- 
ing the peace in concert with Mao Tse-tung. They 
must firmly repulse all such attempts. 

3) Mao in the grip of insoluble 
contradictions 

Mao's efforts to reach the above-mentioned aims in 
home and foreign policy have submerged him in a quag- 
mire of contradictions. From these there is no escape, 
And all the more desperate are his attempts at making 
the People's Republic of China a reactionary family con- 
cern lor himself and his wife, and the greater is the 
anger and resistance of the true Chinese Communists 
and the people of China. But the more clearly he feels 
the general indignation and the wish of hundreds of 
millions of working people to be rid of him, the more 
active he will be in forging a reactionary "family state" 
as his only recourse. And the more reckless are his at- 
tempts at provoking an anti-Soviet and a new world 
war, the more sweeping will be the condemnation and 
resistance of the Communists of all countries and of 
all peace-loving mankind, and the greater the loathing 
he will earn of the Communists and people of China. 
And the knowledge that the Chinese people and the rest 
of the world regard him as an enemy will make him seek 
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salvation all the more desperately in intensifying reac- 
tion at home and in provoking wars between nations. Be- 
sides, for him collusion with extreme reactionary impe- 
rialist groups is a stepping-stono to his aims in home 
and foreign policy, for they are his closest allies both 
in inciting wars on the international scene and in retain- 
ing his grip inside the country. This adds to the existing 
internal "and external contradictions and increases the 
hostility between Mao and the vast revolutionary and 
progressive forces at home and abroad And the more 
clearly he sees that he cannot overcome these forces, the 
more desperately will he seek contact with extreme reac- 
tionary imperialist groupings. 

The contradictions, which are of Mao s own making 
arc continuously growing deeper. They arc like a pant 
net in which Mao, this "magic ape Sun Wu-kung , has 
entangled himself without hope of redemption. 

Since the time of the "cultural revolution Mao has 
created a variety of insoluble contradictions. And those 
new contradictions make the old ones, the ones he creat- 
ed before, still sharper. 

He has substituted counter-revolutionary Maoism tor 
the revolutionary teaching of Marxism-Leninism. Tins 
has created an irreconcilable political and ideological 
contradiction between Mao and the Marxists-Leninists in 
China and the rest of the world. 

He has substituted a pseudo-communist party tor the 
real Marxist-Leninist Communist Party of China, whose 
organisations were ransacked and whose activists were 
repressed. Besides, he has been instrumental in forming 
anti-communist, Maoist pseudo-communist parties in oth- 
er lands. This has created an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between Mao and the Communists of China and the 
rest of the world. 

He follows a blatantly reactionary home and foreign 
policy totally incompatible with the interests of the Chi- 
nese nation. This has created an antagonistic contradic- 
tion between Mao and the working class, the working 
peasantry, the intelligentsia, and the student youth of 
China. He and they have diametrically opposite interests. 

He follows a two-faced policy towards the People's 
Liberation Army, using it in his reactionary anti- 
communist, anti-people and anti-Soviet crimes, on the one 
hand, and subjecting its commanders, political officers, 



and soldiers to continuous purges and repressions, on the 
other. This has created a contradiction between Mao and 
the PLA, making their coexistence impossible. 

He follows an exlremo chauvinist great-Han policy to- 
wards the non-Han peoples of China. This policy is brut- 
al to the point of barbarism, marked by discrimination, 
oppression, forcible assimilation, and mass repressions' 
This has created an insoluble contradiction between Mao 
and the non-Han peoples of China. 

He follows an extreme reactionary foreign policy based 
on alliance with imperialism and reaction, and on 
anti-Sovietism and anti-communism. This has created a 
fundamental contradiction stemming from the opposite 
interests of the two sides between him and the world 
socialist community, the world communist and working- 
class movement, and the anti-imperialist, democratic 
and progressive movements. 

He follows a policy of division and subversion towards 
the national liberation movement in Asian, African and 
Latin American countries, trying to drive a wedge be- 
tween them and their true friends and allies in the "strug- 
gle tor national independence, and against colonialism 
and neo-colonialism, racial oppression and racial discrim- 
ination -the Soviet Union, the socialist camp as a whole, 
and the world communist movement. He is trying to 
drag this movement into the camp of imperialism and 
reaction. This is creating a contradiction flowing from 
the incompatible interests of the Maoists and the "third 
world" countries. 

He rejects all proposals and measures directed to 
furthering the peaceful coexistence of states with differ- 
ent social-economic systems, to easing international 
tension, to establishing regional collective security sys- 
tems, and to safeguarding world peace, lie makes no 
secret of his war preparations and is trying to provoke a 
new world war. This has created a sharp contradiction 
between Mao and all people of peace— a contradiction 
stemming from the choice between life and death, be- 
tween regression and progress. 

The relation of forces is clear: Mao Tse-tung and his 
group on one side, and the revolutionary, progressive 
and peace-loving forces of China and the whole world 
on the other. The two sides are locked in a continuous 
and irreconcilable struggle. And there is no doubt about 



Its outcome: Mao Tse-tung and his group will not escape 
defeat. 

The contradictions within I lie Maoist group are also 
a significant element sapping the strength of the Maoists 
and bringing closer the downfall of tho Mao dynasty. 

In short, the line of the 10th Congress, which is the 
line of Mao Tse-tung, is bound to result in a still greater 
number of major setbacks than those which lie suffered 
after the 9th Congress. This is the writing on the 
wall. The inarch of history is not subject to the will of 
the "lone monk". 



3 MAO TSE-TUNG AND CHIN SHIU HUANG * 

Following the 10th Congress, the Chinese press began 
a campaign in praise of Chin Shih Huang. To laud Chin 
Shih Huang it called down curses on the head of Con- 
fucius and abused the name of Lu Hsun. 

1) Why and how Mao Tse-tung praises 
Chin Shih Huang 

Mao began his campaign by praising the events that 
distinguished Chin Shih Huang's despotic rule, known 
as fengshu kengjiu (burning of books and burying ol 
scholars). On 28 September 1973 Jenrninjihpao printed 
an article entitled, "Fengshu kengjiu pien" (In De- 
fence of Burning Books and Burying Scholars). Its auth- 
or, who gave his name as Shih Ting, writes in the open- 
ing passages of the article: 

"Burning hooks and burying scholars was an impor- 
tant political event during the rule of Chin Shih Huang. 
Many comments were written about this event. 1 hough 
not all opinions coincide, most people regard the burning 
of hooks and burying of scholars by Chin Shih Huang 
as a despotic and cruel act, a reactionary measure that 
led to the downfall of the Chin dynasty." 

Further on he quotes Chia 1, a well-known man of 
letters and political figure of the Han dynasty. In his 
Travels in Chin, Chia I describes "the burning of books 



* The first omporor of tho Chin dynasty— Ying Cheng (259- 
210 B, C). 



"e% b Su g s rukr»°td ft! " rejeCti ° n ° f the «™ « 
teaching! of a hwdrS S ch^],» Mlgnmei,t .!° Gre oI the 
people" "Books were bi S !? &Ct to befo S the 
more severe" Chil l JX ' T d P un f^ents became 
oarly downfall of the TESk"* ^ This is ^ «" 

dynasty poet, entitled "The Pits" for Sing Books":^ 

The ash of tho pyres had not grown cold 
Before turmoil broke out in Shantung 
though neither Liu Pang nor Hsiang Vu 
Had read many books. 

The author explains that the poet "wants us to believe 
that as a result of the burning of books and burying 
of scholars by Chin Shih Huang, the Chin empire lost 
vigour and foil under the assault of Liu Pang and 
Hsiang Yu". He expresses emphatic disagreement with 
Chia I, Chang Chieh, and others. He describes the burn- 
ing of books and burying of scholars as a "progressive 
measure". "Books were burned for the sake of ideologi- 
cal unity," he writes, "and there was no connection be- 
tween the collapse of the Chin dynasty and the burning 
of books and burying of scholars". Might we ask, then, 
why the Chin dynasty collapsed? The author cannot side- 
step the conclusion accepted by everybody since an- 
cient times. "The Chin dynasty fell," he writes, "because 
brutal executions and punishments had led to universal 
disorder". Severe laws, tortures and executions "alarmed 
young and old throughout the Celestial Empire". *** Then 
ho goes on to say: "The Chin dynasty fell due to an ag- 
gravation of contradictions between the feudal rulers 
and the broad mass of the people. The uprising of Chen 
Sheng and Wu Kuang was a revolutionary struggle 

*«.) Bamboo and silk— here books, which were written on strips 
. of . bamboo or on silk in those remote times. 

** Dragon's lair— tho capital of the Chin emperor. 
- »»» See Ssu-ma Chien. Shih Chi (Historical Record). 



against the feudal exploiters and hastened llie collapse 
of the Chin dynasty. In short, the Chin empire was over- 
thrown by a peasant revolution." 

All articles extolling Chin Shih Huang were deliber- 
ately written to relate the praise heaped on Chin to Mao 
Tse-'tung. They make Chin resemble Mao and Mao re- 
semble Chin. 

Some foreign observers note rightly that, these articles 
were either written by Mao himself or were at least pro- 
duced on his orders and with his approval. Nobody would 
dare to compare Mao with the most notorious despot in 
Chinese history without his express consent. 

Now, let us see why Mao praises Chin Shih Huang and 
likens himself to that abominable tyrant? 

Mao praises Chin Shih Huang chiefly because he is 
himself saturated with feudal monarchist ideas. This is 
confirmed by the following examples. 

1. The poem, "Sinyuanehun", which Mao wrote in 
1935, is nominally a description of a snow-covered land- 
scape; in it lie compares the people's revolution under 
the leadership of the Communist Party of China with 
the power struggle between emperors and princes, and 
himself with the ancient emperors Chin Shih Huang, 
Han Wu Ti, Tang Tai Tsung, Sung Tai-lsu and Genghis 
Khan. 

2. In a Chinese-language edition of notes on his trav- 
els in West China, which appeared in 1937, US jour- 
nalist Edgar Snow quotes Mao as having said that since 
his youth he had admired Chin Shih Huang, HanWuTi, 
and other ancient emperors. 

3. Mao Tse-tung is in the habit of calling the Party's 
top loader emperor, and the other leaders- high officials 
of his majesty. Before the 1st Plenum of the Seventh 
Central Committee, in 1945, when he was chairman of 
the Military Council and not yet chairman of the Party, 
Mao, imitating the feudal monarchs, did not allow peo- 
ple to call him by his name. Ho wished to he addressed 
as chairman. 

4. In the winter of 1948 and in early 1949, when the 
People's Liberation Army was poised to enter Peking, 
Mao said to members of the Central Committee: "When 
I was a young man, 1 often thought- -how good to be 
an emperor. But 1 did not know how to become an em- 
peror. Now 1 know. Soon, we shall enter Peking. The 



moment we enter Peking I will be emperor. Tsn't this 
so?" When Peking was taken, he began calling himself 

an emperor m new conditions" and ordered the politi- 
cal administration of the Central Committee's Military 
UhiiiciI to organise lectures for servicemen, saying 

Chairman Mao is a now emperor". 

i f' *!• 196 d in a , ta , lk with a French National Assembly 
donation Mao declared himself "an admirer of Napo- 

6. He punished writers Tien Han, Wu Han, Tcng To 
L.ao Mo-sha, and others for ridiculing or criticising%m-' 
[-crors in their books. He said, to attack emperors I 
tantamount to attacking Mao Tse-tung 

mu^cS?o„ Chin Shih HUang bCCailSC the 

1. Chin Shih Huang was a self-conceited and errocon 
trie careerist, and addicted to the person litycuh He 
dejer bed himself as the flrst great emperor of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. Mao, too, is addicted to the personality 

2. Chin Shih Huang considered himself the "sole onth 
omy' on all things. A typical exponent of ono-man 
despotism, he "made the decisions on all affairs of stafe 

K? flJLJ? T^S himS r lf ; (Ssu-ma Cn!en°^ 
leal Record oh. Principal Notes about Chin Shih 
Huang ). Mao too, is an authoritarian despot. 

d. Uiin Shih Huang was an extreme individualist, of 
extraordinary cupidity. He called himself Shih Huang Ti 
(first emperor) and wanted his "family dynasty" to be 
everlasting through the second, third, etc., generations 
right up to the ten thousandth descendant. Mao, too 
wants to turn China into a "family concern" together 
With Chiang Ghing, and to hand it down from heir to 
heir. 

4. Chin Shih Huang was a despot for whom, as En- 
gels put it in Anti-Diihrlng, people were "all equal, name- 
ly, equal to nil", because he did not consider people 
to be people. From prime minister down to plain sub- 
ject all were worth not more to him than hens, clogs, 
cows or sheep; all were his slaves whom he could exe- 
cute, imprison, or exile. Mao, too, is that kind of tyrant. 

5. Chin Shih Huang was a vociferous advocate of a 
"Great Chin Celestial Empire". Towards states and tribes 
neighbouring on the Chin Empire he followed a pol- 



icy of armed conquest, forcible assimilation, forced reset- 
tlement, and brutal repression. Mao, too, is an extreme 
great-Han nationalist; his treatment of ethnic minorities 
inhabiting different parts of China is the same as Chin 
Shih Huang's. 

6. In the ninth year after the founding of the united 
Chin Empire (213 B.C.), Chin Shih Huang ordered all 
books to be burned. Among these were Shih Ching (The 
Hook of Songs), Shu Ching (The Book of History), the 
works of Confucius and of exponents of all other schools, 
books on the history of the Chou dynasty and the histo- 
ries of six non-Chin states. Only a few books on medi- 
cine, fortune-telling and agriculture were spared. There 
was nothing for people to read. Then, in the tenth year 
(212 B.C.), he ordered all scholars to be buried alive 
(more than 460 Confucian scholars were buried alive 
together, including 62 of the 70 "doctors" at Chin's own 
court) . This made him the first ferocious despot m histo- 
ry to burn books barbarously and massacre scholars 
But in quantity and range of subjects, the books burned 
by Mao during the "cultural revolution" far surpassed 
those burned by Chin Shih Huang, and in numbers the 
intellectuals physically eliminated by Mao far surpassed 
Chin Shih Huang's burying of scholars 

This is why Mao Tse-tung makes no hones about prais- 
ing Chin Shih Huang and defends his despotic "burning 
of books and burying of scholars". 

Worse still, Mao extols Chin Shih Huang with a defi- 
nite secret political aim. Take these few examples. 

1 Mao praises Chin Shih Huang for having been a 
politician who stopped the attempts at restoring the slave 
system" (see the article in Jenminjihpao of 31 October 
1073, signed by the "group of authors of the Shensi 
Teacher-Training Institute"). 

This betrays Mao's lack of elementary knowledge of 
the history of ancient Chinese society. Historians who 
studied China's ancient history have demonstrated that 
under the Sbang Yin dynasty (18th-12th centuries B. C.) 
China saw the emergence, bloom, and downfall ot the 
slave-owning system. In those days, on a ruler's or noble- 
man's death, from several dozen to 2,000-3,000 people 
were sacrificed for "co-burial with the deceased". In the 
lime of Western Chou (12l,h-8th centuries B.C.) this 
sacrifice was prohibited; human beings were replaced by 



clay or wooden dolls. This shows that Western Chou was 
no ' longer a slave-owning society. Historical facts show 
hat Western Chou, which lasted from the elimination 
ol the Shang dynasty by Chou Wu Wang and the estab- 
lishment of the capital in Kaoching to the transfer of 
the capital east by Chou Ping Wang (1122-771 B C ) 
was essentially an era of feudalism 8 In early Eastern' 
Chou, which began with the transfer of the capital to 
Eoyang by Chou Ping Wang (from 770 B.C.) and for 
the following about 200 years, there was a decline of 
erfd„ m liberation of serfs, and a gradual emergence o 

dlJnS' o n ° W daSS °, f lai 5 ded P ro P"etor S . Due to the 
I spaiate economic and political development of he 
s a tes which were independent, this process differed from 
suite to state in timo and tempo. A tax whose size de- 
pended on the size of the landholding was introduced in 
the Lu state before 594 B.C., whereas in the stale of 
Clan remote, isolated, and economically relatively back- 

Sp f vTa r ° nt W ? S first enforced as late as 
«UHJ>. O. Yet the general trend of development in ail 
the states was the same. 

According to the Analects and other literary classics, 
the feudal system no longer existed in the lifetime of 
Confucius (551-479 B. C.) in the states of Lu, Wei, and 
others. Serfs had been liberated, and a now economic; 
system ot feudal landlords had already come into being 
the new class of landlords controlled power. And in the 
Contending Slates (403-221 B. C.) society continued to 
develop, stimulated by the introduction of iron imple- 
ments. There was unprecedented prosperity. Economy 
and culture grew, and a variety of philosophical and oth- 
er schools emerged and engaged in free discussions. 
Yet there was contention and rivalry among the seven 
states, with continuous fratricidal wars, because each 
aspired to eliminating the others and creating a united 
empire. 

The new feudal landowning economic system took 
deep root in tho Chin state following Shang Yang's re- 
form, which began in 356 B. C, curtailing the rights of 
the hereditary nobility, improving the condition of 
peasants and warriors, ending corvee, and eliminating 
hounds (between fields of the gentry and peasants). The 
slave-owning system had ceased to exist 900 years be- 
fore Chin Shih Huang established his united feudal em- 



pire (221 B. C). More, in the Chin state even serf-owning 
had gone out some 200 years previously."" In oilier 
words, the question of "restoring the slave system" could 
not arise at the time of Chin Shih Huang's rule. The dispute 
between chensiang (prime minister) Wang Kuang and 
tlngwei (judge of the supreme court) Li Ssu over retain- 
ing the system of states or introducing a system of pre- 
fectures and counties, and the disputes on the same sub- 
ject hetween a group of Confucian is Is headed by Shun 
Yu-yu and another headed by Chou Ching-chen con- 
cerned the type of administration to be introduced in the 
Chin empire, and had no relation at all to "restoration 
or anti-restoration of the slave system". 

Ignorant of the social system at the Lime of Chou and 
Chin, Mao mistakenly considers Chinese society prior 
to the Chin dynasty a "slave system" (an erroneous 
term; in the Marxist teaching on the history of society 
thore is no room Cor a "slave system", only for a slave- 
owning system, for "slave system" suggests a social sys- 
tem in which slaves are dominant; there was no such 
society in history). He describes the controversy over 
the "system of feudal slates" and the "system of prefec- 
tures and counties" as a controversy over "restoration 
and "anti -restoration" of the "slave system". 

As we sec, Mao's portrayal of Chin Shih Huang as 
"a politician who prevented the restoration of slave- 
owners" has no substance in history. 

By defying history and extolling Chin Shih Huang, 
Mao seeks to portray himself as "a politician who reso- 
lutely prevented the restoration of capitalism". In the 
early period of the "cultural revolution" he issued the 
slogan of combatting the "handful of power-holding cap- 
italist-readers" in order to attack Liu Shao-chi and the 
cadres of the Party, and in the past two years has bran- 
dished the slogan of combatting "conspirators and double- 
dealers who are restoring capitalism" in order to dis- 
credit and attack Lin Piao and the Party's military and 
political cadres. This exposes Mao as an intriguer who 
is himself a capitalisl-roadcr and certainly no "politi- 
cian resolutely preventing the restoration of capitalism". 



'■■ It is impossible to deal in greater detail with the nature 
of the social system at the lime of Chou and Chin in this 
book. 
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Facts dating to the "cultural revolution" and later, 
have amply confirmed this. Not only has Mao destroyed 
the socialist superstructure of Chinese society; he has 
also altered the socialist character of China's national 
economy He has crushed the stale apparatus directed 
by the Communist Party of China and has replaced it 
with his one-man reactionary military-terrorist dictator- 
ship. At present, China's state economy serves not maxi- 
mum satisfaction of the material and cultural needs of 
the people, but the reactionary dictatorship of Mao Tse- 
Uing and his anti-Soviet and anti-communist militarism 
Jilcments of a capitalist economy with guaranteed capi- 
tal and proht for capitalists and with capitalists heading 
a number of state enterprises on the pretext of being 
economic and technical specialists, continue to flourish 
under the signboard of mixed slate-private enterprise. 
These facts, too, show the true nature of China's slate 
economy. 

The rural people's communes, though still cooperatives 
in name, have been stripped of the right to settle 
questions of production and distribution on their own, 
and are geared to the needs of Mao's reactionary dicta- 
torship. With agriculture cut off from industrial and finan- 
cial aid on the part of the socialist state, they are denied 
the opportunity of raising the material and cultural stand- 
ards of their members, who are slill at the level of 
"poor and lower middle peasants", in effect, the com- 
munes have become regimented suppliers of food and raw 
materials for Mao's reactionary dictatorship, and have 
thus lost their former character. 

In short, the two components of China's national econ- 
omy, industry and agriculture, retain only a few socialist 
elements in form of properly, but have iosl their social- 
ist nature as regards the object they serve. Mao makes 
no secret of this. He loses no opportunity lo declare that 
China belongs among the developing countries of the 
"third world". Actually, considering Mao's reactionary 
rule, China does not belong even among them. Because 
developing countries are essentially opposed to impe- 
rialism and its colonial and neo-colonial policy, with the 
loading ones directing their efforts to the non-capitalist, 
perspective, that is, the road to socialism. Mao, on the 
other hand, is conniving with extreme reactionary im- 
perialists and driving China into the imperialist camp. 
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2. Mao says that Chin Shih Huang was the founder of 
the first feudal dynasty in China's history and "a power- 
ful feudal ruler who unified all China" (see "Struggle 
between Restoration and Anti-Restoration During tho 
Emergence of the Chin Dynasty", signed Lo Hsi-ting 
in: Hungchl No. 11, 1973). In fact, Mao heaps all the 
credit for the establishment of the single feudal Chin 
dynasty on Chin Shih Huang alone. This, too, is contra- 
ry to the facts of history. 

The substance of the phrase, "founder of the first feu- 
dal dynasty in China's history", may be reduced to two 
Tacts: first, conquest of the six slates; second, introduc- 
tion of the system of prefectures and counties. 

Let us take the first fact first. History shows that Chin 
Shih Huang was able lo eliminate the six other states 
because he had inherited a sound "concern" found- 
ed by Chin Hsiao Kung, which was consolidated 
by six generations of Chin Shih Huang's ancestors in 
the course of something like a hundred years. By car- 
rying out Shang Yang's reform, Chin Hsiao Kung laid 
the economic foundations for enriching his state and mak- 
ing it militarily powerful; more, ho began centralising 
political power by dividing his country into 31 counties. 
Fan Tsun established the foreign policy of the state of 
Chin: "friendship with distant countries in order to at- 
tack near countries", and wooing of every state separate- 
ly in order to prevent the six states from joining forces 
against Chin. In home policy he continued what 
Shang Yang had begun. Chin Shih Huang inherited tho 
throne at 13 years of age. All affairs of state were in the 
hands of chensiang Lu Pu-wei. Not until he was 22 did 
Chin Shih Huang assume control. By that time the foun- 
dations had long been laid for the wealth and power 
of ln's state. Also, there were many capable men in civ- 
ic and military offices. All Chin Shih Huang had to do 
was swim with the current, issue orders, and reap the 
harvest. 

The second of the reasons which enabled Chin Shih 
Huang lo eliminate the six stales was their lack of uni- 
ty, with developments in these states favouring Chin's 
plans of aggrandizement. For example, the state of Chu 
with its large area and population was more capable 
than the others to compete with Chin; but due to the 
assassination of reformer Wu Chi by the nobles, there 
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was no reform there like that of Shang Yang in Chin 
and, furthermore, it lost Sun Wu i LlW* •! ' 
leader Th«> c tni„ * nu IJUU i ; vu i a miiliant military 

were defeated. Chin buried alive 400 000 I , r,"' 1 
soldiers, and the state of Ch wu > uuu captured Chao 
loss. Besides, Chin Hsiao Kun„?T VGml from lhia 
faff monarch; cattl^J Stlll^t 
bourmg states, thus enWine r ff! r from neigh- 

and material potential. By Tho ne Chin SMh vP** 
came to power all the rixrtato. were well m th« ™ g 
^-l-, and Chin had no *&ESJ$ 

tmS W n ' 2 b0Ul the , 5i£ oductio « of the system of nrcfec 

W,5i T i rei vr of the ^ of p s ro Jt e e c 

ing the el m na i ? t , prete(:tures ™* counties follow- 

nvented hi ffi ft' S1X J? tates was certainly not 

invented by Unu Shih Huang himself. This we can see 

from the acts of history. After Shang Yang's Tefonn Ihl 

annexftin^T CHvid ° d into 31 counties. Followhlg 
annexation of tho six states, the Chin empire was divid- 
ed into .}(> prefectures, each of which was divided into 
counties. This was therefore a projection of Shang 
rang a policy. The conversion of states into prefectures 
and counties helped the Chin dynasty to set up a single 
feudal empire. This coincided with the political needs 
ot Lhe landlord class, which needed a centralised power 
headed by an emperor, with prefoctural and county offi- 
cials exercising local government. This secured a peace- 
ful setting for exploiting and oppressing the peasants, 
in contrast to the ceaseless civil wars that had occurred' 
when there were many states and "battles for a locality 
covered it with corpses and battles for a town filled it, 
with dead people". 

Compared with a country divided into many stales, 
tho single feudal monarchy was, of course, a step for- 
ward. 

Bui we can see from the above analysis of concrete 
events that the credit for this act of progressive signifi- 
cance does not belong to Chin Shih Huang alone. Yet 
Mao ascribes il all lo him. This only betrays Mao's ex- 
tremely subjective volunlaristic approach to history. 



Resides, il is not right to judge Chin Shih Huang on 
the merits of just the progressive significance of the 
unification into a single feudal empire of a country that 
had consisted of rival slates. Look at the consequences 
of this for the toilers. From the Marxist point of view, 
and that of the working people, the latter aspect is much 
more important. Chin Shih Huang united China in the 
26th year of his rule (221 13. C). But had ho done any- 
thing for the people from the time when lie founded the 
single feudal monarchy to the day of his death? Did he 
ever give any thought to the welfare and needs of the 
people? The answer is no. All his thoughts and deeds 
were dirocted to his own interests and the institution of 
an "eternal empire" for himself and his family. Look at 
Chin Shih Huang's main works of that period. 

According to Ssu-ma Chien's Historical Record and 
other sources, the following was what Chin Shih Huang 
principally engaged in: 

1. Appropriating the credit and glory for the deeds of 
others, he proclaimed himself as having "eclipsed the 
three Hiuings in merit, and excelled the five Tis in mo- 
rality""'. He look the title of Chin Shih lluang-ti, and 
performed "tours of inspection" across famous moun- 
tains and large rivers, putting up graven "monuments 
of glory" to immortalise his "exploits" everywhere he 
went. He ordered that highways should be laid where 
his route would pass— wide enough for his sumptuous 
six-horse carriage flanked by mounted guards and foot 
soldiers. Many millions of people were pressed into build- 
ing these roads, paved not simply by their labour but 
also by their sweat, blood and bones. The human and 
material waste of this is easily imagined. 

2. Though internecine wars ended, Chin Shih Huang 
continuously loosed wars of aggression against neigh- 
bouring stales and tribes. The hope of the people for 
deliverance from the scourge of war and military con- 
scription proved in vain. Not only were more people forced 
info military service in view of the ceaseless hostilities, 
but there was also a far larger amount of forced 
labour thai they had to do. 

* The three Huangs are TTuang Ti, Shen Nung, and Fu Xi; 
the fivfi Tis are Shao" Hao, Chuan Hsu, Ti Ku, Yao and Shun 
Those aro abbreviated names of semi-mythical "wise rulers of 
remote antiquity. 
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3. In dread of the augury of a stargazer that "Chin 
vv.ll be destroyed by (he Hujens (Huns)" Chin 2 
Huang sent an army of 300,000 unde? MonS Tii 

2V h ! l HlmS ', a,ld mobilised Sn S o g pe 0 pl o 
bin d the thousands of kilometres long Great Wall In 

Shih Huang's greatest achievements, and never f , Is 

aTEi, Huang 

hs eiVr^/r \t ,u were , made mit ° f ™*T5 

listen- Yang (then the imperial capital). 

"' To suppress (he discontented and those suspected 
a ^content, Chin Shih Huang consigned hundreds of 
thousands of people to death, torture, incarceration ban- 
ishment, forced labour, deportation to remote border 
areas for building fortifications, and the like. An incal- 
culable number of guiltless people fell prey to his sav- 
age policies. 

7. Seeking immortality and wanting to live "ten thou- 
sand years", Chin Shih Huang did not hesitate to squan- 
der human and material resources, and to send monks 
and sectarians to all parts of the world in search of 

methods of longevity" and "elixirs of life". 

8. To gratify his wanton lusts, Chin Shih Huang col- 
lected vast sums of money in all parts of the country 
and had several million people waste their labour on 
building the palace of Ehri'ang, which is said to have 
no equal in history. Its edifices covered an area of hun- 
dreds of kilometres in length and breadth. Here Shih 
Huang kept his concubines captured in the six conquered 
stales, and stored his various treasures. The palace was 
unfinished when he died. Later, when Hsiang Yu at the 
head of his troops captured Hsicn-Yang and set fire to 



Ehrfang, the flames raged unintermittenlly for more 
than three months. This gives an idea of its size and of 
the amount of labour and material that had gone into 
building it. There were hanging bridges and underground 
passages between different parts of tho palace, for Chin 
Shih Huang did not venture to walk in the open. He 
kept his whereabouts secret not only because ho wanted 
"more easily to meet" tho "denizens of heaven", but also 
and chiefly because his crimes had made him an object 
of universal hatred, and he saw in every man a poten- 
tial threat to his life. When he was passing through Po- 
lansha on one of his "tours of inspection", a certain 
Chang Liang made an attempt on his life despite the 
heavily armed guard. Chang Liang threw a heavy iron 
hammer, but his victim turned out to be a "double" of 
Chin Shih Huang's wearing the same clothes as the em- 
peror and seated in a carriage that was an exact replica 
of the emperor's. Though the emperor immediately or- 
dered a ten-day search for Chang Liang, the man was 
never found. This shows that he was protected by the 
emperor's bodyguards and given concealment by tho 
people. Chin Shih Huang was, indeed, a lone despot on 
whom even his intimates and his closest entourage had 
turned their backs. 

His policy of befogging the people, aimed at perpe- 
tuating his tyrannical rule and leading to such barbar- 
isms as the "burning of books and burying of scholars", 
has dishonoured his name for all time. 

In the 13th year of the Chin dynasty, that is, a year 
after Chin Shih Huang's death (209 B.C.), there was a 
peasant uprising under Chen Shen and Wu Kuang. The 
empire was shaken to its foundations, and three years 
later (206 B. C.) it fell under the combined onslaught 
of the armies of Hsiang Yu and Liu Pang. 

Why docs Mao extol Chin Shih Huang for having 
"conquered six states and founded a single feudal em- 
pire"? Mainly in order to further his own designs of in- 
tensifying war preparations against the Soviet Union 
and neighbouring Asian countries. Like the rulers of the 
Manchu Ching dynasty and the reactionary warlords, he 
has always regarded countries bordering on China— the 
Mongolian People's Republic, Korea, the countries of 
Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Nepal and others— as Chi- 
nese territory. Besides, he wants to incorporate in China 
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the entire Soviet Far East. The militarisation of the 
country and the large-scale war preparations of recent 
years are aimed not only at capturing Soviet territory, 
but also at occupying neighbouring Asian countries and 
creating a Pan-Asiatic Maoist empire as a sten towards 
a subsequent bid for world supremacy M^o exto s C £ 

ty and government hodies were smashed bv hunifwJi 
pmgs red guards) and tsaofans (troubltmakersT^Mao 

woopfl to bead revolutionary committees", and then 

case he grew still more suspicious of commanders of 
regional, provincial and local troops. Now he is again 
Panning a mass purge of the People's Liberation Army. 
For this he will use the "militia", the "red guards", and 
the like, but chiefly he will play off ono part of the PLA 
against others. This is why ho is again making threats 
again engaging in swindles, again issuing promises and 
again resorting to incitement in order to disrupt comrade- 
ship in various FLA units and set one general against 
another. He lias launched the "PLA must learn from the 
people" campaign, on the one hand, and is shuffling com- 
manders of military regions and provincial units, on the 
other. This is being done to set them up for dismissal 
and repression in the next round of the "criticism of 
Lin Piao and the rectification of style" or when a second 
cultural revolution" erupts. Thus, the purpose of his 
attacks on the "system of states" is clear— the denuncia- 
tion of "separate states" and "disobedient warlords" will 
be a pretext for assaulting military commanders in the 



localities. And the purpose of his support for Iho 'Sys- 
tem of prefectures and counties" is to strengthen the 
"absolute central power" or, more precisely, the reac- 
tionary dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung, and prepare "pub- 
lic opinion" for the persecution of PLA cadres in the 
name of the, "central committee", "military council", 
and "central government". 

Certain imperialist papers observe that local generals 
in China have too much power; they expect that after 
Mao's death, as after that of Yuan Shih-kai, this will 
lead to internecine strife between warlords. These com- 
ments are helping Mao to carry out his conspiracy. 

In the beginning of the "cultural revolution" people 
said that Mao was Chin Shih Huang No. 2, that he was 
a still bigger tyrant than Chin Shih Huang, and that Ins 
new "burning of books and burying of scholars" was no 
less barbarous than Chin Shih Huang's. At that time, he 
would not accept this view and still tried to justify his 
actions. Now, like an incorrigible criminal, murderer and 
firebrand convicted by ample evidence and compelled to 
admit his crimes, Mao has launched a press campaign 
exonerating Chin Shih Huang and, in effect, admitting 
that he is a modern Chin Shih Huang. 

Mao's praise of Chin Shih Huang is meant not only to 
forbid people to denounce crimes like "the burning of books 
and burying of scholars", but also to "ennoble" the tyrant s 
image and use it as a means Cor elevating himself and hi t- 
ting others, lie lias already qualified attacks on Chin 
Shih Huang and on the burning of books and burying 
of scholars as a "crime" committed by Wang Ming, and 
condemnation of Chin Shih Huang for burning books 
and burying scholars and reading of Chang Chieh's verse 
The Pits for Burning Books as a "crime" committed 
by Lin Piao. Now he can level, these charges at anyone 
whom he has decided to persecute in the campaign of 
"criticising Lin Piao and rectifying style" or in the sec- 
ond "cultural revolution", because most people, with 
the sole exception of the Mao clique, recall Chin Shih 
Huang and his atrocities with horror and revulsion. But 
we trust that Mao's treatment of Chin Shih Huang -this 
despot and tyrant known as such to every Chinese— as 
his prototype and teacher will not add. either to his pres- 
tige or to his power. On the contrary, we trust that it 
will add to the people's disaffection and resistance. 



2) Why and how Mao attacks Confucius 

Indeed, why has Mao found it necessary to attack 
Confucius, while extolling Chin Shih Huang? To begin 
■ » , _ . i in soli j J.i] 

ve Chin Shih Huang, has 
burned hooks and buried scholars". The sole difference 
is that Mao has greatly surpassed Chin Shih Huang in 
the number of books burned and intellectuals massacred 
In such criminal acts as violating the grave of Confu- 
cius, destroying his monuments, and burning his dwell- 
SS b alS ° foIlowed in Ghin Shih Huang's 

ic J''^ htir fi aS °," !?« hat there arG '"^mental ideolog- 
ical and political differences between Mao and Chin 
bhili Huang, nn the one hand, and Confucius, on the 
statement COnSider a few oxam P los that support this 

1. Confucius held that "when the people are treated 
as the foundation of the state, the latter enjoys well- 
tieing Such political ideas are intolerable for Chin 
Mull Huang and Mao Tse-tung, these two despots who 
consider themselves "sons of heaven" and are accus- 
tomed to trampling and abusing the people. 

2. Confucius praised rulers who gave up their high 
office of their own free will, as Yao to Shun, and Shun 
to Yu, * as the dismissal for incompetence of Tse by 
Tang, and likewise Wu Wang's military campaign 
against Chou Wang. This is as incompatible as water 
and fire with the way of thinking of the careerists Chin 
Shih Huang and Mao Tse-tung, who cling to their thrones 
and want to perpetuate their dynasty. 

3. Confucius wanted the "monarch to treat his sub- 
jects with respect, and the subjects to serve the monarch 
with loyally" (Analects, 4; "Pa I", 3). 

By subjects Confucius meant not only big and small 
officials, but also ("everywhere the eartii is inhabited by 
subjects of the monarch") the entire people. Such polit- 
ical ideas are a terrifying warning to all ancient and 
present-day despols who do not treat their "subjects" as 
people. 



* At, the time of Yao, Shun and Yu there was no slate. Volun- 
tary change of headmanship was consistent with the tradition 
of electing trihal chiefs. 



4. Confucius was in favour of letting people increase 
thoir numbers, live prosperously, and amass knowledge. 
There is a special record to this effect in the Analects: 

"On arriving in the Wei state in the company of Jan 
Yu, Confucius exclaimed: 
" 'How many people!' 

"'Yes, many people. What else should one wish?' .fan 
Yu asked. 

" 'To give them prosperity,' came the answer. 

" 'And assuming that prosperity has been achieved, 
what else should be added?' 

"'To give them an education.'" (Analects, 16; "Tsu- 
lu", 13). 

Confucius advocated good treatment of toilers. People, 
he said, must not wear themselves out in toil. There is 
a fragment on this score in the Analects: 

"Tsu-lu asked how the people should be governed. 

" 'First the people must be given advantages, and 
thereafter they must be given work,' Confucius said. 

" 'What else is needed?' 

" 'People must not be worn out,' came the answer." 
(Analects, 16; "Tsu-lu", 13). 

For Chin Shih Huang and Mao Tse-tung, who arc con- 
cerned only with their own interests and give no thought 
to the needs of the people, these ideas are unacceptable. 

5. Confucius was an advocate of education and opposed 
the policy of befogging the people. He said: Ming ke shi 
yu chji. Pu ke shi chji chji (Analects, 9; "Tai Po", 8). 
There arc two interpretations of this passage (because 
there were no punctuation, marks in the olden days). 
Some put a comma after the first chji in rning ke shi yu 
chji, . . . Then the saying means "a people should be made 
to work, but must not be given knowledge". In this 
interpretation, one that is preferred by the Maoist press, 
Confucius is made out to be in favour of befogging the 
people. The other interpretation, ming ke shi, yu chji; 
pu ke shi, chji chji, means: "if a people wants to per- 
form services, let this be so; if, however, the people do 
not want to perform services, they must be told what 
is what". This interpretation is obviously the correct one, 
because, as we know, Confucius was in favour of educa- 
tion and prosperity in peacetime. 

Confucius advocated public education even in wartime. 
He said: "To plunge people into a war and not edu- 
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Chin Shih Huang and Mao Tse-tung, on the other 
hand, followed a policy of befogging people- for this 
n^s SmlaS-T ^ ^Z\J h ^. 

deas 6 t cZiuc L UOt sur P risin g' therefore, that the 
r, s . * cm 0 , T C T 1US were re Pugnanl to them. 
Unn Shih Huang and Mao Tee -tune are clearlv m 
loggerheads with Confucius. The ideas of C™h,J Y 
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fills on, witf \ Confucius said: "The descendant 

anvlln^ . ,f 6: r h ° kll ° WS wllether he will concede 
E u °* t l ° Se hvmg todav '' 110 «>uld not have 
known that today it would be more right to say that 'Z 
descendant hi Is one with shame: he is retrograde even 
compared to those who lived in antiquity". 

The attack on Confucius ia designed to promote Mao's 
political aims. For example: 

1. in the articlo, "On the Worship of Confucianism 
and the Struggle Against Fa-chia * signed Shih 
Lun, Mao maintains that "Confucius was a diehard 
champion of the dictatorship of the slave-owning class" 
(see Jenminjihpao of 25 October 1973 or Ilungchi No. 10, 
1973). This contention betrays Mao's lack of elementa- 
ry knowledge of the epoch of Confucius. We have already 
shown that in Confucius' lifetime the slave-owning 
system was long over and that serfdom, too, had begun 
to decline. It is, therefore, contrary to the facts of his- 
tory to describe Confucius as a "diehard champion of 
the dictatorship of the slave-owning class". This charge 
is obviously groundless and cannot be taken seriously. 

Mao's contempt of the historical facts has a far- 
rfiflchiTio aim- to use snecious "hist.nrir.al narallnls" In at- 



tiou , tnal is, accuse tnem oi neing aienarci cnampions 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie", and treat them 
accordingly. 

* Fa-chia— legalists, champions of legalism, a political school 
in ancient China. 
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2. Mao accuses Confucius of "trying to restore the 
whole political system and order that existed undor the 
rule of the slave-owning nobility in Western Chou". To 
"support" this charge he falsifies the sense of Confucius' 
saying: Are tsi fu li wei jen. * 

The article, "Right Opportunism and the Ideas of 
Confucius", signed by a Chin Yun-ko, said the follow- 
ing: 

"Jen is the core of the ideas of Confucius; its purpose 
is to 'revive etiquette'. ** Confucius said: self-improve- 
ment for the sake of reviving etiquette— this is jen 
(Analects, "Yan Yuan"). 'Reviving etiquette' implies 
the wish to restore the whole political system and order 
that had existed under the rule of the slave-owning 
nobility of Western Chou" (see Jenminjihpao, 21 Novem- 
ber 1973 or Ilungchi No. 12, 1973). 

In the article "On the Worship of Confucianism and 
the Struggle Against Fa-chia" there are identical pas- 
sages, though the two were signed with different names. 
This shows that both were written on the orders of Mao 
Tse-tung. 

For young Chinese readers to obtain a clearer idea of 
this issue, I must first of all briefly explain the original 
meaning attached to the terms jen and etiquette in the 
teaching of Confucius. 

In ancient times "jen" meant simply "man". It says 
in the commentary to the Book of kites: "Jen also 
means man". Mencius and Shuo-wen *** also say: "Jen 
is man". And this is the right interpretation. 

"Fan Chih asked, 'what does "jen" mean?' Confucius 
replied: 'Love of man'" (Analects, 15; "Yan Yuan", 
12). 

In the specific historical environment of that time 
"jen means man" and "jen means love of man" connot- 
ed that man should be treated humanely and could no 
longer be regarded a slave or serf. Relations between 



* "Sell-improvement in accordance with etiquette— this 
is jen". 

** The author wrongly interprets Confucius' saying as fol- 
lows: "Self-improvement for tho sake of reviving etiquette— this 
is jen". 

*** Shuo-wen is short for the title of Hsu Shell's great ety- 
mological dictionary, Shuo-wen Chieh-tsu, written in the era of 
Eastern Han (2nd century). 



people must be human. Tn the language of our time 
jen" means "humanism". Since ancient times, most 
Confucian scholars considered "jon" the progressive 
nucleus of the Confucian doctrine. Out of this nucleus 
Confucius inferred the motive for noble deeds self- 
improvement, good government and peace on earth. Follow- 

" he auesC '7 C Ym ^ seeming 'jen' " came 
the question of Chung Rung concerning 'jen'" "the 
question of Ssu-ma Niu concerning 'jen' " and " 
question of Fan Chih concerning 'jen' " To each of them 
Confucius gave a different r pnK, tv • , 1,1 ein 
Confucius was ^S^^'^^Sl^ 
nations to the ability of his disciples. More i til ti 
t^olZZ^ 0 ' mean ^ cached 
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aiso Has a broad content and meaning-includi™ 
expedience of various acts, improvement of self JateT 
manship, and the like. ' hTaLes - 

thJVS ° f UliS b ° 0k i reStrain Us from ^mining 
"tf in nt meanmg * and interpretations of jen and 
etiquette given by Confucius in tho Analects. But it 
is clear from the aforesaid that jen and "etiquette" do 
not mean what Mao Tse-tung wants them to mean 

JNow, let us compare Mao's interpretation of ke tsi ju li 
wet jen with the correct interpretation of this phrase 
from the Analects. This will show that Mao's falsifica- 
tion is wholly incompatible with the original sense of 
these words. 

In the Analects ("Yan Yuan", 15), we read: 

"Yan Yuan asked for the meaning of 'jen'. Confucius 
replied: " 'self-improvement in accordance with etiquette 
— this is jen'. 

" 'Please explain in detail,' Yan Yuan said. 

"And Confucius replied: 'See not what is not in accord- 
ance with etiquette. Hear not what is not in accordance 
with etiquette. Speak not what is not in accordance with 
etiquette. Do not do what is not in accordance with eti- 
quette'. Yan Yuan said: 'Though I am not clever, I want 
to behave in accordance with what you have said'." 

What connection can there be between this dialogue 
and "restoration of the whole political system and order 
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that existed under the rulo of the slave-owning nobility 
in Western Chou"? None whatever. The conversation be- 
tween teacher and disciple concerns self improvement 
and has no relation to Mao's false imputation. 

Further, the article signed by Chin Yun-ko misinter- 
prets Confucius' saying, "what you do not like when 
done to yourself, do not do to others", as an appeal "to 
treat the enemy honestly and magnanimously"; in other 
words, do not fight the enemy, pardon the enemy, and 
even surrender to the mercy of the enemy. Let us, how- 
ever, check the right meaning of these words in tho 
Analects. 

Confucius spoke these words on two occasions. The 
first time, he spoke them directly following the "ques- 
tion of Yan Yuan concerning 'jen' " in answering the 
"question of Chung Kung concerning 'jen'". Confucius' 
answer consisted of live sentences, one of which was, 
"what you do not like when dono to yourself do not do 
to others". This sentence was meant to explain jen. The 
second time, Confucius spoke these words in his reply to 
the question of Tsu Kung: "Is there a word that one 
could follow all life long?" Confucius replied: "The word 
is shu *: what you do not like when done to yourself do 
not do to others." (Analects, 18; "Wei Lin-kung", 15). 
Here Confucius spoke these words to explain shu. There 
is nothing in these dialogues to justify the interpretation 
of this sentence as being an appeal to treat the enemy 
honestly and magnanimously. Such an interpretation is 
just another of Mao's falsifications. 

Mao's perverse understanding o[ the Confucian teach- 
ing of jen, etiquette and chungshu ** only betrays his 
undialccfical sophistry. 

Chin Ynn-ko's article, "Right Opportunism and the 
Ideas of Confucius", is based on these Maoist falsifica- 
tions. After qualifying Confucius' ideas of jen, etiquette 
and chungshu as ideas of reactionary slave-owners and 
an appeal to surrender to the enemy, Chin Yun-ko 
linked them with the so-called right-opportunist ideas, 
maintaining that the latter fed on the ideas of Confu- 
cius. He went on to say that the ideas of Confucius were 
"a tool whereby right-opportunists tried to subvert 

» Shu— here, put yourself in the place of another, kindness. 
** Chungshu— be faithful to your duty and show concern for 
others, honesty. 
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By attacking Confucius, Mao intends not only to 

JSJJw Z * tyrannical acts of Chin Shih Huang and 
himself, but also to create a new pretext for perJSfutfna 
people In the next stage of the "criticism of Un Piao 
and rec Ration of style" or when a second "cultural rZ 
olutron breaks out, he will be able to accuse anyone 
he wishes of being a "follower of Confucius", which will 
be tantamount to charging him with subverting the 
Chinese revolution and trying to restore capitalism 

Confucius lived more than 2,500 years ago. Due to the 
limitations and peculiarities of those times, his teaching 
was dual in character: backward for its "worship of the 
monarch" and progressive for its teaching of jen. Feudal 
rulers of all later epochs, as well as reactionary warlords, 
exploited tho backward aspect of Confucianism, while 
progressive thinkers promoted its progressive aspect. 

Beginning with Han Wu-li (Liu Che) who "disbanded 
all other schools and revered only Confucius", all feu- 
dal dynasties up to and including thc Peiyang warlords 
and Chiang Kai-shek, made the most of tho backward 
aspect of Confucianism, worship of the monarch, to but- 
tress their own reactionary rule and to attack their po- 
litical opponents. The May Fourth Movement (1019), 
which was a struggle against imperialism, the Peiyang 
warlords and the feudal order, opposed the backward 
aspect, of Confucianism and opened the doors to the new, 
revolutionary ideas of Marxism-Leninism. Tn the thirties, 
Chiang Kai-shek used the teaching of Confucius, Mcng- 
tsu. Buddhism and Taoism to promote his New Life 
Movement which was, in effect, a camouflaged fascist 
movement. 



When exposing Chiang Kai-shek's reactionary juggl- 
ing with the touching of Confucius and Meng-tau, we 
Communists criticised the backward aspect of Confucian- 
ism. This was correct and necessary because it weak- 
ened, even neutralised, the influence on the masses of 
reactionary groups that used the backward aspect of tho 
teaching of Confucius and Mcng-tsu for selfish ends. 

Tt is common knowledge that the backward aspect of 
Confucianism, "worship of tho monarch and expulsion 
of foreigners", is an important ideological source and 
part of the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung". Worship of tho 
monarch means worship of the "son of heaven", and 
"expulsion of foreigners" means China's identification 
with the Celestial Empire. The "son of heaven" ideology 
lies at the root of Mao's cgocentrism and extreme indi- 
vidualism, while the Celestial Empire ideology lios at 
the root of his extreme nationalism and chauvinism. 
In fact, there was a time when he used to describe him- 
self as "a politician who is outwardly a Confucianist and 
inwardly a Taoist". This is tantamount to admitting that 
he is "a politician who never tires to speak of virtue 
and morality, but thinks only of plots and intrigues". 

Mao Tse-tung, as wo see, was also ono of those who 
used Confucianism to buttress their reactionary rule. 
In this respect, his purpose was the same as that of all 
the previous reactionary rulers of China. 

But his present approach has changed— he attacks 
the progressive concepts of ancient Confucianism based 
on the teaching of jen in order to extol Chin Shih Huang 
and retain his grip on power. Having betrayed commu- 
nism and having become a servant of imperialism, Mao 
regards all reactionary ideas and doctrines— from the 
reactionary ideological schools of antiquity to modern 
fascism— as "partners" of the "thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung", while Marxism-Leninism and the progressive con- 
cepts of ancient Confucianism are for hi in mortal enemies 
of his reactionary "thoughts". In fact, exploiting the 
backward aspect of Confucianism and attacking its pro- 
gressive aspect, though antipodal in approach, pursue 
one and the same aim by different means and are there- 
fore two sides of one and the same reactionary scheme. 

Mao Tse-tung attacks Jen as tho nucleus of the Con- 
fucian leaching", and also attacks the traditional Chinese 
morality. His attacks on humanism, which is accepted 



by all progressives as the foundation of morality are 
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used tiTL I V C,y °PP° s,te - A| l reactionaries who 
used the backward aspect of Confucianism as a pretext 

xpo'nenL 0 " ame P Jo g n SSiVe revolu «— y ideal and ftS 
exponents, came to the same end-defeat for themselves 
and for their reactionary ideas, while revolutionary ideas 
and their exponents emerged victorious and covered wifh 
still greater glory. And Mao, who attacks the progres- 
sive side of Confucianism in order to persecute Marxism- 
Leninism and its exponents will, as the reactionaries 
before him, come to the same sad end-final and con- 
clusive defeat. 

Nowadays, Mao persecutes Communists and intellec- 
tuals for disliking Chin Shih Huang and liking Confu- 
cius. This shows that his campaign of extolling Chin 
Shih Huang and criticising Confucius is intertwined with 
his conspiracy against the Communist Party and the 
people of China on the home front, and against the 
Soviet Union and the world communist movement on the 
external front. 

Let me only add that his praise of Chin Shih Huang 
and criticism of Confucius have two other secret aims. 
One of them is to divert people from the struggle and 
to obfuscate its character; in other words, he is deliber- 
ately creating confusion in order to portray the struggle 
between the revolutionary ideas and policy of Marxism- 
Leninism and the reactionary "thoughts" and policy of 
Mao Tse-tung as a struggle between those for and 
against Chin Shih Huang or between those for and 
against Confucius. The other aim is to confuse people 
by juggling with ancient "wisdoms". Since not only the 



mass of working people, but also the younger generation 
of intellectuals have only a scant knowlodge of ancient 
writings and the facts of ancient history, Mao thinks that 
his manipulations will identify the struggle of the pres- 
ent with ancient history and thereby obscure the true 
state of affairs. 

It is our duty, therefore, to be vigilant and to expose 
Mao's machinations. He is very likely Lo resort to similar 
ploys in future as well. For example, be may instruct 
certain persons to write articles extolling Shang Chou- 
wang * and the latter's favourite concubine Ta-chi, saying 
that Chou-wang was not a ferocious despot, did not in- 
dulge the whims of Ta-chi and did not commit abomina- 
tions, while Ta-chi did not encourage Chou-wang's ty- 
ranny, and that the downfall of the Shang dynasty is 
not to be blamed on the wrongdoings of Chou-wang and 
Ta-chi. All this, of course, would be designed to exoner- 
ate Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Clung. Or lie may, for 
example, falsify the leaching of Mo-tsu, describe Mo-tsu 
as a reactionary thinker, and then use the stigma of 
"follower of Mo-tsu" to persecute people, and the like. 
But whatever stratagems Mao may some day use, we 
shall be able to sec through them, to see his designs 
and their "subtleties", if we employ the "lie detector" 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

3) Why and how Mao Tse-tung 
abuses the name of Lu Hsun 

In conclusion, lot us see how Mao abuses the name of 
Lu Hsun in his praise of Chin Shih Huang and criti- 
cism of Confucius. 

He has pulled out Lu Hsun's pamphlet, The Differences 
and Resemblances Between the Burning of Books in 
China and Germany, written in 1933, to vindicate the 
"burning of books and burying of scholars" by Chin 
Shih Huang. 

The main idea in Lu Hsun's pamphlet was correct: 
he held that though Hitler and Chin Shih Huang had 
both burned books, Hitler was the more abominable. By 
analogy, had Lu Hsun been alive in the latter half of 



.* A contemptible tyrant, the last ruler of the Shane dynasty 
(1766-i , 122 B. C). 



the sixties and had he written a pamphlet on the differ- 
ences and resemblances between the burning of books 
in antiquity and the present time, his main idea would 
surely have been that though Mao and Chin Shih Huang 
had both burned books, Mao was the more abominable, 
and this, too, would have been correct. But in his 
pamphlet Lu Hsun did not denounce the burning of 
books by Chin Shih Huang. On the contrary, he wrote- 
It is true that Chin Shih Huang burned hooks. He 
hurried them for the sake of ideological unity". This of 
course is incorrect. Yet, in the earlier mentioned arti- 
cles. In Defence of fengshu kengjiu", * "On the Worship 

"ni nf ov ianism and the Stru gs!e Against Fa-chia", and 
Chin Shih Huang Was a Politician Who Combatted 
Attempts at Restoring Slave-Owners", their authors, 
doing Mao's bidding, used this phrase of Lu Hsun's to 
justify not only the burning of books by Chin Shih 
Huang and not only the crimes of Mao Tse-tung, who 
burned books during the "cultural revolution", but also the 
fascist militarists in Chile, who are also burning books. 

By this phrase of Lu Hsun's Mao is trying to justify 
the past, present and any future burning of books by 
reactionaries and, of course, above all to justify the end- 
less destruction of culture and the persecution of intellec- 
tuals by Mao himself in his successive "cultural revolu- 
tions". But his efforts are in vain. If only because in an 
article, "On Two or Three Chinese Affairs", written in 
1934, Lu Hsun, in effect, revised his former viewpoint 
on the burning of books by Chin .Shih Huang. Lu Hsun 
wrote: "Chin Shih Huang burned books. This has earned 
him the reputation of a notorious personality, and his 
act is even referred lo as a precedent for the burning of 
books by Hitler". Lu Hsun makes clear thereby that, the 
burning of books by Chin Shih Huang, as well as by Hit- 
ler, was a criminal act, with the sole difference being 
the lapse in time. Mao avoids any mention of this, for 
otherwise he would not be able to use what Lu Hsun 
said in 1933 to justify his own crimes. But facts arc 
Tacts. The works of Lu Hsun are intact. And hard as the 
Maoist group may try to hush up the facts, the bulk of 
Lu Hsun's readers know them. 



* Fengshu Jeengjia—the burning of books and burying of 
scholars.— Tr. 



The authors of the above articles quote what Lu Hsun 
wrote in 1933 about the burning of books by Chin Shih 
Huang to justify the "burning of books" and the "bury- 
ing of scholars" as deeds of the same order. By so 
doing they try to persuade their readers that Lu Hsun 
also approved of the burying of scholars by Chin Shih 
Huang. The facts show, indeed, that Chin Shih Huang 
of antiquity, Hitler of the thirties, Mao Tso-tung of the 
sixties, the fascist gang in Chile of the seventies, and 
all other reactionaries combined the burning of books 
with the physical elimination of intellectuals. The only 
difference is that Chin Shih Huang buried Confucian 
scholars, while the present-day reactionaries execute 
Marxists-Leninists, fighters against imperialism, and rev- 
olutionary intellectuals. It is no accident, therefore, that 
Mao justifies the "burning 0 f books" and the "burying 
of scholars" as things of the same order. 

Yet, in fact, Lu Hsun protested against the "burning 
Ol books", and also against the "burying of scholars". 
Take his "Short Introduction" to Sandals (1934), a col- 
lection of Chinese writers in English translation. Here 
ho wrote: "All progressive writers became revolutionary 
writers and their suppression became increasingly vi- 
cious—bans on publication, burning of books, and exe- 
cution of writers. During this dark night many young 
people paid for their work with their lives." This shows 
that Lu Hsun's 1933 reference to the burning of books 
by Chin Shih Huang was no more than a temporary aber- 
ration. He protested furiously against such despotic acts 
as tho burning of books and the execution of intellec- 
tuals. 

In the above-mentioned "Short Introduction", Lu Hsun 
protested against the burning of books and the killing 
of intellectuals by Chiang Kai-shek. If he had lived to- 
day, ho would surely have protested still more indig- 
nantly against the burning of books and killing of intel- 
lectuals by Mao Tse-tung and the Chilean fascists. 

The facts show that Chin Shih Huang did not secure 
"unity of ideas" or save his dynasty by "burning books 
and burying scholars". On the contrary, there was still 
greater ideological turmoil, which hastened tho downfall 
of the Chin dynasty. Mao, too, who is burning books and 
slaughtering intellectuals, will suffer the same fate as 
Chin Shih Huang. 



Few people, I am sure, will be misled by the use of Lu 
Hsun s criticism of Confucius to support Mao's anti- 
Comucian campaign. 

artTc°l f be "r n ,T ith ' Mao " sc 1 d a sentence from Lu Hsun's 
aiticle, Confucius in Modern China", written in 1935 
as an argument against Confucius. Here it is- "Quite 

S\ * L UC, C dl 7 Z eXC6llent plaDS 0f how to g - 
era a slate but all of them were designed to dominate 

the mass of the people and were drawn 2 f r f h l 

authority; there was nothing in them for tie Jeorie lelf 

much duriMh^lifSe^Tl,^ who had suffered 

the death nf rw , Thereu P<>n he noted that after 

L llfl f7 S M- Wa3 "Presented by different 
rmers under all kinds of disguises by means of various 
lace powders, and was raised to an awesome height" Lu 
Hsun demonstrated that in past eras an aspirant to an 
omcial post studied the Four Books and the Five Books, 
and wrote essays in the paku stylo, using thorn as 
a brick for knocking on the door". "The moment the 
door opened," he added, "the brick was thrown away. 
Confucius, too, was used after his death as a 'brick for 
knocking on the door'." Ending his article, Lu Hsun 
wrote: "If we take examples from recent times, this will 
he Still clearer." He scoffs at General Sun Cbuang-fang 
who, "having installed himself in Kiangsu and Chokiang, 
chopped off the heads of villagers on the roads at will", 
and ridicules General Chang Tsung-chang, "who has lost 
count of his treasures, soldiers, and concubines". These 
two worthies had also tried to escape defeat by paying 
a tribute of deference to Confucius, and had also recited 
Confucian sayings. It was in his satire against the Pei- 
yang warlords who tried in vain to escape defeat by kow- 
towing to Confucius that Lu Hsun made the afore-men- 
tioned critical reference to the plans of Confucius as being 
"drawn up for those in authority". In short, the motiva- 

* "Tho Struggle Between Friends and Foes of Confucius in 
the Fast One Hundred-Odd Years" in: Jenmln]ihpao t 7 December 
1973; the article was signed by "the Peking and Tsinghua uni- 
versities group of big criticism' . 



turns bchmd Lu Hsun's criticism of tho backward aspect 
01 Confucianism wore the same as those of revolutiona- 
ries and Communists at the tirno of Hie May Fourth 
Movement and in the thirties. While denouncing the use 
of Confucianism by warlords and Chiang Kai-shek as a 
means of buttressing reactionary rule, they criticised the 
hack ward aspect of Confuci an i s in to lessen or even elim- 
inate the influence of the reactionary rulers who abused 
the name of Confucius. 

Apart from the above article, Lu Hsuu passed judge- 
ment on Confucius and the teaching of Confucius and 
Mong-tsu in some of his short pieces (sketches, reviews, 
and essays) collected under the title, Various Sentiments. 
These were not specific studies of Confucius or the teach- 
ing of Confucius and Meng-tsu. They merely ridiculed 
contemporary reactionaries who sought salvation in laugh- 
able " worship of Confucius" and "recital of Confucian 
writings". Everybody knows that in his Various Senti- 
ments Lu Ilsun expressed his own thoughts on this score. 
And what he wrote coincided with the criticism of Con- 
fucius by revolutionaries and Communists at tho time 
of the May Fourth Movement and in the thirties. 

From antiquity to tho present time an incalculable 
number of works has been written on Confn cins and the 
teaching of Confucius and Meng-tsu. Their authors 
expressed disparate opinions, some of them diametrically 
opposite ones, and each expounded what was by and 
large his own view. Mao, however, not only "sancti- 
fied" Lu Hsun's pronouncements on Confucius and the 
teaching of Confucius and Meng-tsu as indisputable dog- 
ma, but also made them a "reason" for persecuting Com- 
munists and revolutionary intellectuals. For this there 
is absolutely no justification. 

Of late, Mao has begun identifying Lin Piao and Con- 
rucius. In his campaign of "criticising Lin Piao and Con- 
fucius" he makes specific use of Lu Hsun's pronounce- 
ments on the teaching of Confucius and Meng-tsu. This, 
as we have already noted, is meant to portray the strug- 
gle between Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao as a sfrugglo be- 
tween Mao's anti-Confucianism and Lin Piao's worship of 
Confucianism in order to obfuscate the true motives of 
the struggle between Mao and Lin Piao. 

It is common knowledge that Mao began abusing 
distorting, and falsifying Lu Hsun's pronouncements, ami 
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Using Lu Hsun's name to promote his own reactionary 
amis, a long time ago. Years ago, and especially duS 

to pu Zt of Z i£ ? tack people whom ,lc ™^d 

£k?n«H™ J- T Xy - Herc 18 a sam P le of «ue crude 
MniS Flo 1 " te T lent ' Lu Hsun sai <* «™mg other 
iiiings In Europe, when someone dies he usually per- 
forms the rile of begging the forgiveness of others and 
also forgives others. 1 have many "enemies . but I for- 
give none of them." In October 1966, at a meeting on the 
30th anniversary of Lu Hsun's death, Chen Po-ta quo ed 

remark7 r H e mil" *T V estaraenL in his coLffiS 
remarks. He added-evulently on Mao's behalf: "I con- 
sider this a very important testament left us by Lu 
7 m H ust n^er forget." By deliberately dis- 
tort.ng wha Lu Hsun wrote, Mao tried to create the 
impression that the great writer would not forgive those 

ST ;t°P?; lite 1 ratl ! re , and art insidfand oul 

0 «L y ,° i' ad ° PP0Scd him in tho discussions 
of the twenties and thirties. But the facts from Lu Hsun's 
life contradict this arbitrary interpretation 

In the thirties, in tho League of Left-Wing Writers 
im Hsun was closely associated with the revolutionary 
writers and artists who bad opposed him in t' ; discus- 
sions of the twenties. In 1932, in a foreword to his Col- 
lection of a Triple Loafer, he referred to them with 
warmth and gratitude. "There is one thing for which 

1 am forever grateful to the Creative Art Society It 
spurred me to reading certain works on the science of 
literature, ' Lu Hsun wrote. "This helped me to dispel 
the doubts which former historians of literature bad de- 
bated at such enormous length that they created still 
greater confusion. In doing so, I translated Plekhanov's 
book, On the Arts, in order to rectify my mistake and 
also the mistake of those who had suffered because of inu- 
tile mistake of one-sided, all-absorbing faith in the theory 
of evolution." Jointly with the comrades of the League of 
Left-Wing Writers* twilh whom he had come to grips 

* The League of Left-Wing Writers, founded under the direc- 
tion of the CPC, existed from 1930 to 1930. It brought together 
ninny writers— some were Communists, some were outside tho 
Party, and nil of. them were revolutionaries. In 1936 the League 
dissolved itself in connection with the emergence of tho united 
national anti-Japanese front and the need for uniting tho conn 
try s patriotic writers. 



in ft discussion in the summer of 1936), Lu Hsun signed 
a declaration in early October 1936, entitled Declaration 
of brothers in literature and art on unity for the sake of 
resisting aggression and securing freedom of speech. 
Jointly with them he fought the enemy. But for his un- 
timely death on 19 October 1936, he would surely have 
fought on for an anti-Japanese united front in art and 
literature jointly with those who had opposed him in the 
discussions. Lu Hsun always distinguished between friend 
and foe. He is the very opposite of Mao Tse-tung, who de- 
liberately distorted Lu Hsun's testament and, what is 
worse, used it as a pretext for persecuting revolutionary 
writers and artists, and the vast majority of GPC leaders 
and rank-and-file members as enemies. 

One more example. The discussion that erupted in the 
League of Left-Wing Writors over the two slogans con- 
cerning the establishment of an anti-Japanese united 
front in art and literature, ended in the summer of 1936. 
Already then, taking guidance in the correct CPC policy 
of a united national anti-Japanese front, the adversaries 
arrived at the conclusion that there was no essential 
difference between the slogan "literature of national de- 
fence" and the slogan "mass literature of national revo- 
lutionary war". This was why in his article, "Reply to 
Hsu Mao-yung on the Question of the Anti-Japanese Unit- 
ed Front", Lu Hsun acknowledged the need for the "co- 
existence" of the two slogans "inasmuch as the slogan 
'literature of national defence' is highly popular and is 
known to many, and can increase our political and literary 
influence". The facts of history show, indeed, that in the 
political climate of that time the slogan "literature of na- 
tional defence" was more in keeping with the task of 
building an anti-Japanese united front in art and literature. 
This was why it won public approval and was welcomed 
by writers and artists. Slogans such as "poetry and songs 
of national defence", "plays of national defence", "films 
of national defence", and the like, were cpiickly put 
forward. 

In substance, both slogans were based on documents 
of the CG CPC. Chou Yang and others of the CPC group 
in the League of Left-Wing Writers who advanced the 
slogan, "literature of national defence", in the beginning 
of 1936, had taken it from the August First Appeal to 
All Compatriots on Resistance to Japan and for the Sal- 



ITcccpc M H 0tl ;, erla r nd > Vdtofo* on 1 August 1035 by 

'Hie August Firs" Appeal and ^JSST& 
of national defence" and C.i L R n government 
represented a concrete nla ? £? ITl . Union Array", 
complicated problems of th " }m™ , lho m ° St 

S^T^i Ghiang Kai " shck ex P loited these ciminv 

ni the o, SS tantUto hiS ° WI1 8 ^ an ' "before 5S- 
1?5, , hG n ou *«de enemy we must put down internal 
suuo uur t arty s proposal of an all-China united govern- 
men 0 f national defence and an all-China antiJananese 
union array destroyed these "excuses" and ? iub 
stantmfons", and gave the people of China and all anti 

X 6 ^^^ f r °^ the h8PPy P-icUvrof 
ending civil strife and launching a joint struggle against 
the Japanese aggression. All of them supported Ti e 
August F.rst Appeal of the CPC, and acted on *? Thi is 
why, too, the slogan of "literature of national defence" 
won extensive support among writers and agists 

When in May 1936 Lu Hsun and others advanced the 
Slogan^ mass literature of national revolutionary war" 

A? T'\ d afler the Ja P anes <> occupation of Shen- 
yang (Mukden) on 18 September, which called for a na- 
tional revolutionary war by the armed people against 
Japanese imperialism. The 19 September appeal was di- 
rected against Chiang Kai-shek's policy of non-resist- 
ance It was a militant appeal to the Chinese people to 
launch an armed struggle against the Japanese imperial- 
ist aggression. Yet, as noted earlier, at that time our 
Party had not yet formulated the policy of a united na- 
tional anti-Japanese front directed to marshalling all 
anti-Japanese forces of China. Slogans furthering this 
policy were first issued a little over four months later 
during the Shanghai battle against the Japanese, which 
began on 28 January 1932. 
The facts of history show that in the conditions creat- 
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ed by the continuous armed aggression of Japanese im- 
perialism and Chiang Kai-shek's anti-communist war it 
was impossible to carry into effect the militant slogan 
of an anti-Japanese national revolutionary war, which 
implies unity of the whole nation, in the absence of a 
united national anti-Japanese front policy. Faithful to 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine on national revolutionary 
wars, the Communist Party of China first called for an 
anti-Japanese national revolutionary war. Subsequently, 
taking guidance in Lenin's theory on the united nation- 
al anti-imperialist front, it worked out the policy of a 
united national anti-Japanese front. In the teeth of nu- 
merous difficulties, guided by the Comintern and helped 
by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, it 
secured an end to the war between the Kuomintang and 
the Communist Party, established cooperation with the 
Kuomintang, and furthered nationwide resistance Xo 
Japanese aggression. This was a vivid example of how 
the Communist Party of China applied the common prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism to the concrete conditions 
of the Chinese revolution. Also, it was a historical service 
rendered by the CPC to the Chinese nation. 

When during the events of 18 September 1931 the 
Party issued the slogan of an anti-Japanese national rev- 
olutionary war, Mao was in one of the Soviet areas of 
China and learned about it only some time later. Dur- 
ing the defence of Shanghai against the Japanese in 
1932, we issued the slogan: "Workers, peasants, soldiers, 
students, intellectuals, merchants! Unite for joint resist- 
ance to Japan and for the salvation of the Mother- 
land!" Thereupon, the CPC offered "three conditions" 
on which the Chinese Red Army was prepared to con- 
clude an agreement of joint armed action against the 
Japanese invaders with the Kuomintang and any other 
armed forces. It advanced a six-point action programme 
for establishing a committee for the armed self-defence 
of the Chinese people, ft suggested a national united 
front against Japan and Manchukuo, and was instrumental 
in activating the Northeast Anti-Japanese Union Army. 

It was in these documents and the related actions 
that the policy of a united national anti-Japanese front 
was gradually evolved. In its August First Appeal and 
other documents, the Parly consummated this basic pol- 
icy of resistance to Japan and salvation of the Mothor- 
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1935 that Mao L de 'h s SSL 1 * W3S ° n 27 Cm 
juggle against Japanese bSSS- ^ ° n tafitics <* 
™th a Central Commit ee ZS H ^ ^Ymg 
united national an S,pa not ' h ? £ St ^nliormd 
did not support the Cem TiZ J ^ ^ his ro P°rt 
Japanese unity; Mao set forth h£ « 66 8 P^ of anti- 
ine Crected against the Partv', Jr* ^PPWtanirt 
that the report was not rnnflf ' . V ° llcy ' Sm ^ wonder 
Despite these fa t of mlrv^M^l ?, yeare ^ 
nese press published ChianVchi^' W J JG6 the Chi " 

further ^ecELSSta t^XS^ late/' to 
described the slogan "literatSf It "'^ «™>tottoa", 
vanced by Chou Yanff Zd ,m natl0, ? al defence" ad- 
August First Appeal as a • h ? ™ ^ basis » f the 
under the influence of *Wancr \p ge ? 1S j s ogan " adopted 
a united nation^tWapInefe faS$ rt^ Mky of 
Hsun and others based oVSI 19?i; \° sl ? gan of Lu 
described as a "proletaSn Ll bu J Ue , mbe r Appeal was 
thoughts of MaoT !£ * ' Mh "Jr Ce f ng With the 
Oonal anti-JapanpsrS' rfc I licy - of a imited ua- 
slogans relating to ant -Japan!! * the two 

Jure, which was amfcablv ?eSlerf m 9rt anfl litera " 

Mao Tse-lung now n££LZ "1 T the S . ummer of 1936, 
vocates of a°'Cr g eo1 Zan*' , between ad ~ 

tale to present ffe liVtlbeV^iHf %^ K 
conta^the slogan of a 'nation^ Zo^L^tt 



in the journal Hvmgchl Xo. 9, 1967 Y T sc-tung. appeared 
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his own correct line, and Iho August First Appeal of 
1935 and its slogan of a government of national defence 
as the "right-opportunist" line and slogan of Wang Ming. 
Could anything be more ridiculous? 

It is quite clear that by means of this sleight-of-hand 
Mao intends not only to elevate himself and deliver a 
blow at Wang Ming, but also to portray the revolution- 
ary writers and artists of the thirties inside and outside 
the Party as opponents of Lu Hsun's and Mao Tse-tung's 
"literary-artistic line" and as followers of "Wang 
Ming's right-opportunist literary-artistic line"— and this 
in order to line them up for brutal persecution. 

The greatest insult to Lu Hsun is Mao's hypocritical 
praise of the great writer in his On New Democracy, 
published in early 1940. Here Mao raised Lu Hsun Lo 
an "awesome height", to use the latter's words in refer- 
ence to the specious praise of Confucius by those in 
authority. Mao posthumously proclaimed Lu Hsun a 
"Maoist" and an exponent of "Mao Tse-tung's literary- 
artistic thoughts". By so "elevating" Lu Hsun, Mao in 
fact elevated himself. But fearing that people may not 
fall for his trick, Mao made Lu Hsun's widow, Hsui 
Kuang-ping, say at the meeting on the 30th anniversary 
of her husband's death that "the all-conquering ideas of 
Mao Tse-tung were already then the supreme guiding 
principles for Lu Hsun and all revolutionary literary 
and art workers... Mao Tse-tung was the reddest of the 
red suns in the heart of Lu Hsun", and so forth. Yet, as 
everybody knows, the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung did 
not exist in Lu Hsun's lifetime, and it would not have 
occurred to anyone then to compare Mao with the sun. 

On 11 January 1974 Jenminjihpao carried an adver- 
tisement of a new, revised edition of the complete works 
of Lu Hsun, which said: "The mistakes made in com- 
piling and editing the previous edition have been correct- 
ed in the present edition." The meaning is clear: Mao s 
mouthpiece announced, in effect, that Lu Hsun s works 
have been distorted and falsified to suit the present 
needs of Mao's counter-revolutionary group, bveryboay 
knows, after all, that Mao is a past master at garbling 
and doctoring his own and the works of other people. 

Mao Tse-tung is trying to exploit Lu Hsun's name in 
his own interests and Lu Hsun's works as tools m his 
intrigues. We Chinese Communists and the people ot 



China must save Lu Hsun and his works from the din, 
bohc clutches of Mao Tse-tung a 

the one hand, we must expose the wily devices of' Mao 
on ZZlZ h ° abuSes the uame and works of Lu Hsun- 

Hsun the rf>' TV""* acquaInt Pe0ple with the true Lu 
Hsun, the revolutionary writer. We must help the mass 

of the people to understand that Lu Hsun's main distoS 

™ fW iC - h him fame as a revolutionary writer 

n,?r* *" » * wentiea early thirties he opted 
once and for all for friendship and cooperation with he 
Communist Party of China and with the Soviet Union 
He fought by their side, defended their interests, and 

M,o has" w rimi0S WUh hiS S r harp ^ And taiSh 
enemy ot Lu Hsun, and for this reason is trying to con- 
writer tn,Iy rCmarkable accomplishment, 5 5 the great 

Lu Hsun fought, shoulder to shoulder with the Com* 
munist Party of China against the anti-communist abom- 
inations and extermination campaigns" of the impe- 
rialists and of Chiang Kai-shek. He supported the CPC 
policy of a united national anti-Japanese front that was 
being organised for an anti-Japanese national revolution- 
ary war. In 1933, in a foreword to the Complete Works 
of Li Ta-chao, Lu Hsun referred to Li Ta-chao's civic 
funeral organised by the people of Peiping * in the fol- 
lowing terms: "It was an entirely justified ceremony." 
Of Li Ta-chao's literary legacy he said that it would 
Jive eternally, because it is a brilliant monument to 
the history of the revolution". In 1936, paying tribute to 
the memory of Tsyui Tsyu-po, Lu Hsun published a two- 
volume collection of Tsyui Tsyu-pos translations, writ- 
ing a foreword for each volume and paying homage to 
his comrade. 

But what did we see later? Mao used armed force to 
crush the Communist Party of China. He massacred 
countless Communists. He consigned the works of Li 
Ta-chao and Tsyui Tsyu-po to the flames. He dug up 
and desecrated the graves of the two revolutionaries. 



* Peking was then known as Peiping. 
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Their relatives— Li Ta-chao's son Li Pao-hua, and Tsyui 
Tsyu-po's widow Yang Chih-hua— have been brutally 
maltreated. Tf Lu Hsun had been alive today, he would 
surely have said to Mao: You have committed more vil- 
lainies than Chiang Kai-shek and all the known national 
traitors combined; oven thoy had not managed to re- 
press so many Communists; even they had not dared to 
desecrate the graves of Li Ta-chao and Tsyui Tsyu-po. 
What you have done is an insult to elementary Chinese 
morality. 

Lu Hsun joined battle against the imperialist warmon- 
gers. He angrily exposed imperialist slander against the 
Soviet Union. In an article, Never Again Shall We Be 
Deceived, which appeared in 1932, he wrote: "The impe- 
rialists want to make war on the USSR. The more suc- 
cessfully things go with the USSR, the greater their wish 
to attack and the more surely they head for a fall." To 
explain why imperialists slander the Soviet Union and 
are poised to attack it, Lu Hsun wrote: "They are going 
to seed. They can barely keep on their feet. They are 
trying to save themselves, and hate the progress of the 
Soviet Union. Neither slanders, nor curses, nor invoca- 
tions, nor venomous hatred can help them. The only 
thing they can do is to prepare for an armed attack. 
They will not rest until they crush the USSR." This 
would also be a true description of Mao's attitude to the 
Soviet Union if we added "and Mao Tse-tung" after the 
word "imperialists" or substituted "Mao Tse-tung" for 
"imperialists". In the same article Lu Hsun explained 
what the attitude of the Chinese people should be to- 
wards a war against the USSR. He wrote: "If the me- 
nials of imperialism wish to go to war, let them follow 
their masters. We, the people, have entirely different in- 
terests than theirs. We are against attacking the USSR. 
On the contrary, we want to overthrow and destroy the 
demon who wants to attack the USSR, no matter how 
honeyed his speech or how noble the mask behind which 
he hides. This and only this is our road to salvation." 

Mao Tse-tung has become a menial of imperialism. 
He is itching to attack the USSR. Yet the thoughts of 
the Chinese people on this score are the same as Lu 
Hsun's: "overthrow and destroy the demon who wants 
to attack the USSR" because "this and only this is our 
road to salvation". 
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The Chinese Communists have always treated Lu 
S.re cr 5 ^ : W i th , l ?H care and conce ™- In 

iydU the LC CPC trusted Lu Hsun with the office of 
chairman of the League of Left-Wing Writers From T ulv 
1931 to January 1934, Tsyui Tsyu-po, who l ad a sol 
d hterary background and muc/experi e helped t 

m t ee 1C ln 19 g "l £ ? th * Antral Com- 

muiee in iy.14 he was sent to the Soviet areas of CM 

na Jointly with the CPC group in the LeagS he helped" 

his SuticTiro k rs i of , f ide ? 1,,gy and p° iitics ' and «E?£ 

o lK V In r the la , te sprin 2 and e ^ly summer 
of 1936, on earning from Emi Siao that Lu Hsun was 

So sLlSl 1 3Sk ? d GGOrgi Dimitrov t0 illvite "m fo 
from E U T n «l° r ir r lm ^- w * sent Pan Han-niei. 
Iv t , S i. an | ha t0 T a ^ange for Lu Hsun and his 

Suf£ l ° hG , 8 f Viet P Uniou ' Pan Han-nien made 

all tho arrangements but unfortunately Lu Hsun's health 
bad deteriorated and lie was unable to make the long 
journey. When he died on 25 October 1936, 1 wrote 
an obituary in the name of the Communist Parly of 
Uima, bad Loss of the Chinese People", for the Tstu- 
kumiupao, a weekly appearing in Paris.* And at a 
public meeting in Chungking on 19 October 1939 1 
spoke on behalf of the CC CPC on the 3rd anniversary 
of Lu Hsun's death.-"" I referred to Lu Hsun and his 
works m glowing terms, calling on writers and artists 
and on youth, to learn from Lu Hsun and bis works the 
spirit of revolutionary struggle, and to redouble their 
contribution to the resistance to Japanese aggression. 

There is nothing in common between the attitudes 
towards Lu Hsun of the Chinese Communists and of 
Mao Tse-tung. For us Lu Hsun is a comrade-in-arms and 
his works not only a precious literary legacy, but also 
a weapon furthering the revolutionary cause. Mao, on 
the other hand, uses Lu Hsun's name and works to dis- 
guise his counter-revolutionary tricks. He "idolizes" Lu 
Hsun, making him an object of blind worship. He also 
"idolizes" the works of Lu Hsun, trying to turn them 
into dogma for senseless exercise. He does this in order 

* A Chinese-language weekly published in Paris by the CPC 
delegation to the Comintern wilh the help of the Comintern 
leadership. Wang Ming was its editor-in-chief. 

■ 1* T ,l ie f , u11 text of tuis s P eecl1 appeared on the following dav 
in the Hsinhuaiihpao, appearing in Chungking. 



to be able to use, distort, and falsify Lu Hsun's sayings 
and views, and to prevent anybody from ever daring to 
question anything. 

This is why it is so vital for China today to under- 
stand Lu Hsun. Wo must squash the vile intrigues of 
Mao Tse-tung, who tries to use Lu Hsun and his works 
for reactionary ends by "idolizing" him. We must sc& 
to it that every time Mao exploits the name of Lu Hsun 
to disguise his own reactionary visage people should 
be able clearly to distinguish truth from untruth and 
see where Mao abuses, distorts, and falsifies the great 
writer. 

Mao's treatment of Lu Hsun only shows that Mao is 
an inveterate pragmatist and an exponent of subjective 
idealism, the most reactionary of all philosophical 
schools. 

4) "Criticism of Lin Piao and Confucius" 
and the fate of the "lone despot" 

We have already shown that Mao praises Chin Shin 
Huang in order to praise himself, that he berates Con- 
fucius in order to vindicate persecutions, and that he 
abuses Lu Hsun's name for his own reactionary ends. 
Not only is this a part of the present ruthless "criticism 
of Lin Piao and rectification of style" campaign, bul al- 
so a preparatory measure for a second "cultural revolu- 
tion". The idea that "cultural revolutions will have to 
be carried out many times in the future" has been of- 
ficially recorded in the "party constitution" adopted by 
the Maoist 10th Congress. The report to Congress on 
this "constitution" said that carrying out "cultural revo- 
lutions" every seven or eight years is "an objective law 
as revealed by Chairman Mao". The "documents of the 
10th Congress" and the joint New Year's editorial of 
the "Maoist three newspapers and one journal" said: 
"There is great disorder in the whole of the earth", "a 
deluge is about to break out in the mountains" and 
"gales are blowing through the house". Yes, gales have 
already begun to rage in Peking, Nanking, and other 
Chinese cities. 

On 12 January 1974 the Jenminjihpao announced on 
its front page: "The letter and extracts from the diary 
of Huang Shuai, the red guard girl from School No. 1 of 
the Peking suburb of Chungkuangchun, and an after- 



TZif^r n d{[ ^ .^ hich r rc Polished in Jenmin- 
jihpao and Peichmgjihpao, have aroused deep feeW 
among the pupils and teachers of secondary and I primary 
schools in Peking, and also among the public a large 
they have given impetus to the unfolding criticism of 
Lin Piao and the rectification of style, critic sm o revi 
Jionum, and criticism of the bourgeois world outiooL fur 

ffiSSrf&tS.*** to promot0 the — °" 

.n? °/ ea f r t0 T G , and a11 thaL the so-called letter 
and extracts from the diary of Huang Shuai, in which 
she complained of being ill-treated by her teacfir, were 
a stage-managed ploy to incite a campaign against "re- 
visionism in education. The paper attacked such "ana- 
chronism as the incontestable authority of the teach- 
er , emphasis on mental education", and "the system 
of examinations". This was meant to lead to the follow- 
ing conclusion: the questions raised by Huang Shuai 
are not questions concerning an individual, a school, or 
the relationship between teacher and pupil; they con- 
cern the struggle between two classes, two lines, and 
the struggle against revisionism and for the prevention 
ot revisionism". 

The Jenminjihpao announcement was reminiscent of 
Mao s manoeuvres prior to launching the first "cultural 
revolution"; they differed only in thn particulars. It was 
natural to expect, therefore, that he would soon shift 
his attack from secondary and primary schools to the 
higher schools, and then from the educational field to 
Party, government and military organs as a pretext for 
stepping up the "criticism of Lin Piao and rectification 
of style" and starting a second "cultural revolution". 

As expected, on 18 January the Jenminjihpao published 
on its front page the "Application for Release from 
Study ' of one Chung Chih-ming, a Nanking University 
student, son of an old military cadre, with editorial com- 
ments. This served notice that the "struggle between 
two classes and two lines", the "struggle against revi- 
sionism and for the prevention of revisionism", and the 
like, would spread from higher schools to the army, Par- 
ty, government, and other areas. Clearly, a second "cul- 
tural revolution" was imminent. 

The mudslinging in Mao's anti-Soviet propaganda has 
of late been accompanied by such inflammatory anti- 
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Soviet acts as the arrest and maltreatment of Soviet dip- 
lomats and members of their families by Peking security 
agencies. Orders had come from "high up", and worked 
as a signal. 

As expected, on 2 February 1974 the Jenminfihpao 
carried an editorial, "Carry Out to the End the Criti- 
cism of Lin Piao and Confucius". Judging by its gross- 
ncss and tone of authority it must have been written or 
revised by Mao himself. In effect, it was the official an- 
nouncement of a second "cultural revolution" with the 
slogan ot "criticising Lin Piao and Confucius", and one 
more of Mao's declarations of war on the Chinese 
Communists and the people of China. 

In its opening passage the editorial declared that on 
the personal initiative and under the personal guidance 
of Mao Tsc-tung "a mass political struggle is being 
launched in all fields to criticise Lin Piao and Confucius . 
Abuse was heaped on Lin Piao for being a "follower of 
Confucius to the marrow of his bones". 

To "substantiate" the connection between Lin Piao 
and Confucius, the editorial cited Confucius' saying, ke 
tsi fu li (self-improvement in accordance with etiquette) 
to "show" that Confucius wanted "to restore the slave- 
owning system" and Lin Piao wanted "to restore capi- 
talism". The whole thing is a crude and clumsy insinua- 
tion. The Maoist political report to the 10th Congress 
shows clearly that it is none other than Mao Ise-lung 
who opposes building socialism and, in fact, wants to 
restore capitalism and turn back the clock of history- 

Thereupon the article enumerated seven points to 
"prove" that Lin Piao was a "follower of Confucius . 
Inasmuch as Mao had set out to criticise Lin Piao and 
Confucius together and to prove that Lin Piao s words 
and deeds were based on the sayings ot Confucius the 
elementary rules of logic, let alone the scientific method 
required him to cite the relevant sayings of Confucius 
on each of the seven points with a precise reference o 
the source, and alongside give the relevant words or deeds 
of Lin Piao, also with corroborating evulence, on the 
same seven points. This would have enabled the reader 
to draw comparisons and arrive at the clue conclusions 
Yet in the seven "proofs" given by Mao, only one ot 
the phrases was spoken by Confucius and even this 
phrase Mao misquoted, as I shall show below, lhe quo- 



tations" in the other six points were not from Confucius. 
This is why Mao does not provide any precise data as 
to where and what Confucius said, and tries to mislead 
people with offhand "references", such as "Confucius 
and Mcng-tsu maintained", "Confucius and Meng- 
tsu preached ', and "the followers of Confucius and Men<?- 
tsu said or did... R 
One can only wonder how Mcng-tsu, who was born 
107 years after Confucius' death, could "maintain" or 
preach together with Confucius. As for the "followers 
of Confucius and Mcng-tsu", there were countless num- 
bers of them in the past 2,500 years, and it would be 
legitimate to ask which of them Mao had in mind. 
Though. hJI the same, whoever they may be, they cannot 
speak for Confucius himself. 

The elementary demands of scientific logic— to be ob- 
jective and specific— require that only words spoken by 
Confucius himself should be referred to Confucius. Nei- 
ther those of Meng-tsu nor those of any other follower 
of Confucius can be legitimately ascribed to Confucius. 
Following the death of Confucius the more than 70 of 
his best disciples broke up into several groups, each of 
which had its own interpolations for many of Confu- 
cius' sayings. In short, Confucius and Meng-tsu should 
not be heaped together. The latler'a words should on no 
account be ascribed to the former. Besides, out of the 
seven "proofs" put forward by Mao only one and a half 
sentences really belong to Meng-tsu and, furthermore, 
their interpretation is highly dubious. 

In the first part of each of the seven points Mao fab- 
ricated sayings, ascribed them to Confucius, and inter- 
preted [hem to suit his ends. In the second part of each 
point he falsified Lin Piao's words and also gave them 
his own interpretation. It is clear at the very first glance 
that the whole thing was an invention to promote 
"criticism of Lin Piao and Confucius". One cannot help 
noting, moreover, that in some of his references to Lin 
Piao, Mao unconsciously admitted that in the matter at 
hand Lin Piao opposed his opinion. 

Now, let us consider each of Mao's seven fabricated 
points. 

Point One. Mao maintains that Confucius and Meng- 
tsu preached "knowledge from birth". There is a variety 
of records on this score in the Analects, but in so far as 



Confucius is concerned, he said the very opposite. Take 
the Analects, 8; "Shu Erh", 7. There it says in so many 
words: 

"Confucius said: M am not one who possesses knowl- 
edge from birth, hut one who acquired it through my 
love of antiquity and diligence in learning'." 

Mao also says, "Confucius and Mcng-tsu advertised: 
'If you want to govern the state with success, then who 
else but me is there among the contemporaries capable 
of doing it'?" Confucius never said anything of the sort. 
Besides, this sentence by Meng-tsu is incomplete. Before 
he uttered the above, he said: "Heaven did not wish 
the state to be governed with success", and thereupon 
he said: "Why am 1 downhearted?" Meng-tsu said his 
as he was leaving the state of Chi where his application 
for an official post had been turned down. A man b> the 
name of Chung Yu, whom he met on the way, had asked 
him why he looked so sad. Uttered in reply to Chung 
Yu Meng-tsu's words connoted self-consolation and con- 
fidence, but not that he intended going anywhere to "gov- 
ern the state with success", let alone seize power. Yet 
Mao iuggles words that he ascribes to Confucius, and 
distorts the meaning of the words spoken by Meng-tsu 
to accuse Lin Piao of expound ng a "theory of mtellec 
tual genius" and calling himself "extra-noble , and the 
like. More, he portrays this twisted line as Lm Piao 8 
"anti-party theoretical programme" and brandishes it as 
proof of a "conspiracy to usurp the party and seize pow- 
er, and an attempt at imposing his personal dictator- 
ship". This is truly a case of lying without a twinge of 
conscience. The facts show that the man who thinks 
himself a "genius", "great", "exceptional and super- 
human", who invented an "anti-party theoretical pro- 
gramme", who hatched "a conspiracy to usurp the party 
and seize power", and who imposed his personal dicta- 
torship, is none other than Mao Tse-tung himself. 

Point Two. The sentence Mao quoted, the highest 
wisdom and the lowest folly cannot change into one anoth- 
er," was, indeed, spoken by Confucius. But Mao either 
misunderstood or deliberately garbled its meaning. Ac- 
cording to a note by Rung An-kuo to "Yang Ho" in the 
Analects, it means: "The highest wisdom cannot be made 
to breed evil any more than the lowest folly can be 
forced to become virtuous." The sentence was spoken by 



Confucius to explain why he did not want to meet tu- 
fa - \ ang Ho. What he meant is that Yang Ho cannot 
orce Confucius of the "highest wisdom" be a party 
to evil deeds any more than Confucius can make Yang 
Ho ol the lowest folly" to become virtuous under hi 
influence of others. Rung An-kuo's note is unquestionably 
correct, because he associated the saying with the ToZ 
of the opening words of the tale: "Yang Ho wished to 
S I £ onfuci " s < but Confucius did not want to see 

Yet Mao described the phrase as an ' idealistic view 
Ol^the tale about the highest wisdom and the lowest fol- 
ly", claiming that it expressed contempt for toilors. This 
shows that the row of ancient books on Mao's book- 
shelf*** is no more than a display of spurious "scholar- 
ship" designed to deceive workers, peasants, soldiers, and 
the youth. Either he has not seriously read the first of 
the ancient books, the Analects, or has failed to under- 
stand it. 

Point Three, Mao maintains: "Confucius and Meng- 
tsu preached morality, humanity, honesty, loyalty and 
concern for others". All these are distinct ethical con- 
cepts, not Confucius' sayings. Yet Mao uses his conten- 
tion to "prove" that Lin Piao "opposed revolutionary force 
and opposed dictatorship of the proletariat ". He there- 
by unwittingly admitted that Lin Piao opposed the bru- 
tality of Mao's counter-revolutionary "cultural revolu- 
tion" and Mao's reactionary one-man military-terrorist 
dictatorship over Communists and working people. 
( Point Four. Mao says that Confucius and Meng-tsu 
"propagated" the chungyung principle. **** As we know, 
Tahsueh (Great Learning) and Chungyung (Doctrine of 
the Mean) were parts of Li Chi (Record of Rites). In 
the Sung dynasty, Chen Hao and Chen Yi described 
Tahsueh from the Record of Rites as the "legacy of Con- 
fucius" in order to combat Buddhism and Lao Tse. Lat- 
er, Chu Hsi incorporated Chungyung from the Record 
of Rites with the Analects, Mencius and the Doctrine of 



* Taju— ancient title of a feudal courtier. 
** For details see Analects, 20; "Vang TIo". 17. 

Judging Irom recent photographs in the Jenminjthpao 
Mao receives Foreign guests against the background of book- 
shelves and a desk piled high with ancient books. 
**** Chungyung— the golden moan. 



the Mean to compile The Four Books. Thereafter, peo- 
ple began referring to the chungyung principle as being 
Confucian. Neither Confucius nor Mcng-tsu ever propa- 
gated any chungyung principle. 

The "argument" here is based on Confucius' phrase; 
"Since ancient limes, chungyung as the perfect virtue 
is very rarely observed by people." * This was certainly 
no appeal for people to observe chungyung. On the con- 
trary, it was a statement of fact: people very rarely acted 
according to chungyung or had completely abandoned it. 
Yet Mao names chungyung as the reason why Lin Piao 
evidently opposed his conduct in "the struggle against 
revisionism" for being "excessively extreme". Here Mao 
unwittingly admits that in some things Lin Piao dis- 
agreed with his candidly pro-imperialist and rabidly reac- 
tionary anti-Soviet foreign policy. 

Point Five. Mao maintains that "Confucius and Meng- 
tsu preached a philosophy of life that amounted to 'swal- 
lowing insults for the sake of success'". Neither Confu- 
cius nor Mcng-tsu ever preached any such philosophical 
concept To "prove" that Lin Piao followed this philos- 
ophy" Mao fabricated the story of his borrowing two 
lines of verse from the popular classic novel, The J hree 
Kingdoms: "Compelled for the time being to dwell in 
the "den of the tiger" and "discretion and a quick wit- 
those are the miracles one can trust." Thereby Mao ad- 
mitted that as close an intimate of his as Lin Piao, who 
had constantly been by his side felt that to be in the 
company of the monarch was like being with a tiger , 
anVthal for this reason, he had had to act ; ap to Mao, 
reiving on "discretion and a quick wit' lest this fero- 
cious tiger devoured him. If this was the case with Lm 
Piao (hen what could be said of the others? 

Point Si* Mao maintains that "Confucius and Meng- 
tsu preached: 'The mental worker g^ms people the 
manual worker is governed by people. These words 

^Sjftfift *3 K« why Lin Piao opposed 
the Mav Seventh Cadre Schools for being "a variety of 
concfntLtion ca up", "banishment of cadres to the lower 
S£f K manual labour", "a variety of unemploy- 
ment", "banishment of youth to mountains and villages 



* Analects, 7; "Yun Yi", 6. 



for re-educat.on by forced labour", and the like. Thereby 
Mao also unwittingly admits that Lin Piao opposed the 
persecution of cadres and the transportation of educated 
youth-which are, indeed, crimes that made Mao hated 
by everybody. 

Point Seven. Mao maintains that "the followers of 
Contucms and Meng-lsu abolished one hundred schools 
and worshipped only Confucianism". But this has noth- 
ing to do with Confucius himself. The "abolition of one 
hundred schools and worship of Confucius only" date to 
the limes of Emperor Han Wu Ti. Yet under Poim Sev- 
en Confucius is charged with "the manner of govern- 
ment passed down before his death by Chou Wen-wang 
to Wu-Wang". An outrageous sample of misrepresen- 
tation! * 

As we see, Mao resorts here to a still clumsier, still 
more illiterate and still more brazen falsification than 
those fabricated by him three years before in the so- 
called Outline of Project "571". 

Mao Tse-tung. a past master at slandering and lying 
has, indeed, reached to the bottom of the barrel. 

The Confucius who is being criticised by Mao is 
Mao's own invention, and certainly not the real Confu- 
cius. And the Lin Piao who is being criticised by Mao 
is also counterfeited, and not the real Lin Piao. It fol- 
lows that Mao's intention to "carry out to the end the 
criticism of Lin Piao and Confucius" is an intention to 
combat the Lin Piao and Confucius Mao had himself 
fabricated. Could there be anything funnier and more 
cynical? 

Mao displayed "personal initiative" and is "personal- 
ly guiding" the campaign of "criticising Lin Piao and 
Confucius", in which elementary respect, justice and de- 
cency are conspicuous by their absence, and this not only 
to disguise the true content of the political clash be- 
tween Mao and Lin Piao, but also to be able to use the 
labels "Confucianist" and "follower of Lin Piao" to per- 
secute people in the second "cultural revolution". In the 
"second cultural revolution" Mao intends to get rid of 
those who are obstructing the extreme reactionary home 
and foreign policy of the 10th Congress, that is, those 



* Chou Wen-wang died in 1135 B. C; Confucius was born in 
551 B. C. 



who he thinks are obstructing the perpetuation of his 
reactionary rule, his intention to leave his "throne" to 
Chiang Ching and create a "family empire", the prepa- 
rations for war against the USSR and incitement of a 
new world war, and his collusion with extreme reaction- 
ary imperialist groupings. For the imperialists and for 
traitor Mao Tse : tung, all Marxists-Leninists and expo- 
nents of proletarian internationalism, all anti-imperial- 
ists and friends of socialism, all revolutionaries and vet- 
erans of revolutionary wars, all people who distinguish 
between friend and foe and who possess knowledge and 
a revolutionary outlook, all intellectuals and progressive 
youth-all these are mortal enemies "subject to suppres- 

S1 °This is why Mao's editorial portrayed his "criticism 
of Lin Piao and Confucius" as a "serious class struggle 
and a "radical revolution in the field of ideology . There- 
upon, he threatened: "activenoss or passivoness is the 
test of every leader in so colossally important a matter 
as the criticism of Lin Piao and Confucius adding that 
"only with struggle can we advance; without struggle 
there can be only retreat, without struggle (here can be 
only dislocation, without struggle there can be only re- 
visionism". Then he demanded: "Leaders at all levels 
must be in the forefront of the struggle; they must re- 
gard the criticism of Lin Piao and Confucius ,» . . ma - 
ter of paramount importance, and give it their paia 

m rlheTd°of\he article Mao issued this strict instruc- 
tion revolutionary cadres and the revolutxonaxT intelh- 
Bentsla must take an active part in his struggle ana 
work diligently to remould their world outlook, those 
fnte flee Sis who are "relatively strongly contaminated 
with Confucius and Meng-tsu must engage m self- 

Pd Ss° amounts to an ultimatum for "every leader", 
"leaders at all levels", "revolutionary cadres and the rcv- 
o ut omry ii olligentsia", and "those intellectuals who 
relatively strongly contaminated with Confucius and 
Meng-tsu" to stand "tests", "to remould , to be in t lie 
Sent of lb, rtriMle" and to "engage in seU-educa- 
tion". Those who have lived through the stylo ™™ca 
tion campaign" and the "cultural revolution know that 
spoken by Mao Tse-tung, the words "tests , be in the 



forefront of the struggle", "remould", and "engage in 
self-education", mean that they are being declared sub- 
ject to denunciation, persecution, imprisonment, flog- 
ging, torture, banishment, and death. These words mean 
that millions of Communists, revolutionary workers, the 
intelligentsia and youth, must prepare themselves for 
moral torment and physical suffering, "bitter tears and 
Mood", and that many of them will die. 

Mao's editorial said: "The broad mass of workers, peas- 
ants and soldiers is the main force in the criticism of 
Lin Piao and Confucius", adding that they "know best 
of all how to criticise Lin Piao and Confucius". This was 
said because Mao knows that the vast majority of work- 
ers, peasants and soldiers have little or no knowledge 
of Confucius and his teaching. So, those of them who do 
Mao's bidding can berate none but the Confucius fabri- 
cated by Mao and the Lin Piao fabricated by Mao. All 
this is nothing but sleight-of-hand: with one hand Mao 
fabricates a false Lin Piao and a false Confucius, and 
with the other he directs people to revile them. 

Judging from reports, Mao has of late been devoting 
himself to training and arming a "militia". Now, he 
has transferred the "militia" from under the charge of 
the military administration to the charge of the Maoist 
"party committees" and "revolutionary committees". In 
Peking. Tientsin, Shanghai. Wuhan and other cities 
"militiamen" have already begun to perform the func- 
tions of policemen. It is reported that Mao intends to 
rise them as storm-troopers in the second "cultural rev- 
olution" against Party and military cadres, and cadres 
of government organs, mass organisations and educa- 
tional establishments. Thereupon, he will gradually 
convert them into regular troops to replace those PLA 
units which still have strong revolutionary traditions. 

It has been reported that in Shanghai the so-called 
militiamen have already begun putting up tatsupaos 
(wall newspapers) and holding street-corner meetings. 
Peking newspapers have published photographs of tat- 
supaos stigmatising "class enemies". In Peking and many 
other cities so-called rallies are held "to criticise Lin 
Piao and Confucius". In other words, Mao has already 
sent his storm troopers into the streets to start a second 

"cultural revolution". 
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Mao describes his counter-revolutionary actions as a 
display of "the revolutionary spirit that boldly goes 
against the current" and as "a march to meet storm 
and tempest". Documents of the Maoist 10th Congress, 
too, urge "going boldly against the current". 

What is this "current" referred to by Mao and the 
Maoist 10th Congress? It is the revolutionary current 
unexampled in volume which has arisen in the hearts 
of the millions of Chinese Communists and the many 
hundreds of millions of Chinese against the counter- 
revolutionary thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, the counter- 
revolutionary rule of Mao Tse-tung, and the counter-revo- 
lutionary "cultural revolution". It is a vast current, 
gathering momentum with "ten fors" and "Lcn 
againsts": 

for revolutionary Marxism-Leninism and against the 
counter-revolutionary "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung"; 

Jor a genuine CPC and Komsomol, and against the 
false CPC and Komsomol of Mao Tse-tung; 

for people's democratic power under the leadership of 
the Communist Party, and against the one-man reaction 
ary military-terrorist dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung; 

for building socialism, and against Mao's policy of 
undermining the pillars of socialism; 

jor improving the material and cultural life of the 
people, and against Mao's policy of perpetuating poverty 
and backwardness; 

jor the People's Liberation Army always to he a revo- 
lutionary army defending the Communist Party and 
the people, and against its conversion by Mao into an 
anti-communist, anti-Soviet, and anti-people counter- 
revolutionary force; 

jor the equal coexistence and prosperity 01 all national- 
ities in China, and against Mao's great-IIan nationalism 
and oppression of national minorities; 

for unity with the Soviet Union and all socialist 
countries, and against Mao's collusion with imperialist 
forces; , , 

for unity with all Asian, African and Latin American 
countries opposing imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism, and against Mao's ideas of hegemony in the 
"third world" together with imperialists; 

for world peace, and against Mao's war preparations 
and incitement of a third world war. 
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Mao Tse-tung is frightened of this mighty revolution- 
ary current. By threats and promises he is making people 
join him in combatting it. He hopes to stem it by means 
of counter-revolutionary "cultural revolutions". 

The Chinese Communists and the people of China know 
that they must overcome Mao's pernicious movement, 
which is raising a devilish gale and diabolic waves that 
cause incalculable calamities. Then and only then will 
China be saved. 

The Chinese Communists, the people of China, and 
all men and officers of the PLA must unite against the 
counter-revolutionary "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" and 
the counter-revolutionary "cultural revolution". Tn face 
of tempest and storm, they must go forward boldly until 
complete victory is gained, so that Maoism never again 
causes anyone any harm. 

Then and only then will the splendid flower of social- 
ism burst forth in bloom, yielding prodigious socialist 
fruit on the soil of our beloved motherland. 

Then and only then will workers, peasants, intellec- 
tuals and the youth of China live the free and happy life 
that is their birthright. 

Then and only then will our People's Liberation Army 
really be a valiant revolutionary army protecting our 
socialist land and performing its internationalist duty. 

Then and only then will the Chinese Communists and 
the people of China be able to stand up to imperialism 
and reactionaries of all countries, and to work for world 
peace, freedom and happiness shoulder to shoulder with 
the Soviet Union and the entire socialist community, and 
with the communist parties and peoples of all countries. 

Mao Tse-tung and the reactionary imperialist groups 
wiehling the conductor's baton behind his back regard 
successive counter-revolutionary "cultural revolutions 
as the chief instrument for sustaining reactionary rule 
in China. But time will surely show that "cultural revo- 
lutions", which have roused the anger of the armed forces 
and the mass of the people, will in the long run bring 
about the downfall of the Mao dynasty. It is due to Ins 
counter-revolutionary "cultural revolution that Mao has 
become a "lone monk" abandoned by disciples and lol- 
lowers and surrounded by internal and external "ene- 
mies" No matter how he manipulates, how highly he 
extols Chin Shih Huang, and how fiercely he attacks 
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Confucius and exploits the name of Lu Hsun, no matter 
what ploys ho uses and how much he curries favour with 
imperialists, seeking their aid and support, nothing can 
prevent his imminent downfall. 

As a result of his "cultural revolution", Mao is im- 
mersed in a tangle of insoluble internal and external 
contradictions. And the reactionary home and foreign pol- 
icy of tlie 10th Congress has only made these contradic- 
tions more acute. There is no doubt that the revolution- 
ary teaching of Marxism-Leninism will overcome the 
counter-revolutionary "thoughts of Mao Tsc-tung" and that 
proletarian internationalism will overcome Mao's bour- 
geois nationalism. Certainly, the revolutionary forces of 
China and of the world will overcome Mao's counter- 
revolutionary clique. The Chinese Communists and the 
Chinese people will surely conquer the one-man reaction- 
ary military-terrorist dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung, will 
rebuild the socialist pillars undermined by the Maoists, 
and will put China back on the radiant road of socialist 
construction. 

Reaction inside the country and incitement of wars 
•outside are typical of Mao's present policy. Hitler and 
Mussolini followed the same path to defeat. Collusion 
with extreme reactionary imperialist groups, anti-com- 
nmnism in home policy, and anli-Sovietism in foreign pol- 
icy — this is the essence of Mao's present-day course. 
Chiang Kai-shek followed the same path to his downfall. 
Comparing himself to the sun is the primitive method 
Mao has been using for years to deceive himself 
and others. This, loo, is a road to defeat already trodden 
in antiquity by Tse-wang of the Ilsia dynasty. Accord- 
ing to Fu Sheng's book, Shangshu Tachuan (Han dy- 
nasty), the last ruler of the Hsia dynasty Tse-wang com- 
pared himself to the sun. "When the sun perishes," he 
said, "then I shall perish". This was designed to deceive 
and intimidate people, who would thus dread his 
death and wish him immortality. But the people haled 
the despot so implacably that they replied: "Lei the 
'sun' die. We will be glad to perish with you just to see 
you die". No, identification with the sun does not save 
despots from defeat. And in the eyes of the PLA and 
the whole Chinese people, traitor and despot Mao Tse- 
tung is a self-declared sun like Tse-wang of the Hsia 
dynasty, and the people hate him just as implacably. 



Mao knows that he is sitting on top of a volcano that 
is about to erupt. He is lonely and impotent. This is why 
in December 1970 he said to his American trusted per- 
son, Edgar Snow, that he is a "lone monk" walking the 
world with a leaky umbrella. "Lone monk" is a euphe- 
mism Mao employs for "lone despot", as the worst two 
tyrants in Chinese history— Shang Chou-wang and Chin 
Shih Huang— were called by the Chinese people. In more 
modern times the people "conferred" the same title 
of "lone despot" on two other tyrants and militarists — 
Yuan Shih-kai and Chiang Kai-shek. All those whom Ihe 
people called "lone dospols" came to a sad end. And, 
certainly, the new tyrant and militarist, Mao Tse-tung, 
whom the people have also begun to regard as a "lone 
despot", will not escape the same falc. 

In the final count, Mao Tse-tung will be defeated. There 
is no doubt about that. 

But this does not mean that Mao can no longer breed 
evil. On the contrary, the closer he approaches bis end, 
the more recklessly he is striking back and the more 
energy he is spending in home policy looking for ways 
to prolong his reactionary rule and leave his "throne" 
lo Chiang Ching, and in foreign policy to intensify prep- 
arations for an anti-Soviet war and to incite a world 
war. He slopped at nothing to achieve his aims and make 
China the most reactionary centre of struggle against 
communism, the Soviet Union, and peace and progress. 
He will stop at nothing gradually to reconvert China in- 
to a semi-colony of world imperialism in return for aid 
and support from extreme reactionary imperialist group- 
ings. Through his first "cultural revolution" he tried to 
win the trust of the imperialists and pave the way for 
Maoist imperialist cooperation. His second "cultural rev- 
olution is aimed at widening the spheres and raising 
the "level" of Maoist-imperialist cooperation. 

Under cover of "criticising Lin Piao and Confucius," 
Mao has. in effect, begun a second "cultural revolution" 
as a concrete step in carrying out these designs. 

Tt will be recalled that since 1966, when Mao launched 
his counter-revolutionary coup d'etat behind the screen 
of a "cullural revolution", the Communist Party of Chi- 
na and the Chinese people have been immersed in un- 
heard-of tragedy and suffering. The world socialist sys- 
tem and the world communist and working-class move- 
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ment have suffered serious losses, and the anti-imperial- 
ist national liberation movement and the movement for 
peace, democracy and social progress have also incurred 
great losses. 11 has been a boon for international im- 
perialism and reactionaries in all countries. 

A "second cultural revolution" will loosen fresh calam- 
ities at home, and cause severe setbacks on the inter- 
national scene. 

It follows that Mao's second "cultural revolution" 
concerns not only Chinese Communists and the people 
of China, and not only the world communist movement 
and the socialist community, but also all progressives 
and all peace forces in the world. 

In China, the Communists and peoples of all nation- 
alities face a mortal, difficult and grave struggle. And 
as they chart their plans and determine their actions 
against Maoism and the "cultural revolution", they will 
doubtless take account of the peculiar features of the 
present internal and international situation. They will 
sum up the results of the struggle against the first "cul- 
tural revolution", and draw lessons from it. They will 
use all available opportunities for uniting the anti-Mao- 
ist forces and opponents of the "cultural revolution". If 
they succeed in uniting and organising their ranks, they 
will certainly be able to repulse and defeat Mao's counter- 
revolutionary "cultural revolution" and counter-revo- 
lutionary rule. 

The Chinese Communists and the people of China 
trust that in all countries Communists, fighters against 
imperialism and for peace, and all people of goodwill 
will stand by them. 



AFTERWORD 



A Chinese proverb says that 70 years is a rare age. 
Comrade Wang Ming lived until 70, and succeeded in 
completing the final page of this book. This was not 
easy. He did not live to see his work published. All the 
same, its appearance is a big and important event. Here 
I want to express special gratitude to the Soviet Com- 
munists and the Soviet people for their constant friend- 
ship and support. 

Of course, it is impossible to present a delailed account 
of event? from the thirties to the present day, much less 
the 50 years' history of the Communist Parity of China, 
in one book. 

After finishing this book Comrade W T ang Ming had 
planned to write a criticism of the theoretical mistakes 
in the "thoughts of Mao Tse-tung", especially as con- 
cerns philosophy. He wanted to do this because in the 
past 30-odd years the Marxist-Leninist education of CPC 
cadres and member's was seriously impaired by the crim- 
inal anti-Marxist. anti-Leninist," anti-Soviet' and anti- 
Communist activity of Mao Tse-tung. During the "cul- 
tural revolution", which was essenliallv a counter- 
revolutionary coup. Mao Tse-tung and his group publicly 
declared their wish "to hoist the red banner of the 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung over the world", though, in 
fact, the Maoists are still compelled to disguise their 
underhand schemes with the banner of "Marxism- 
Leninism" both inside and outside the country. This is why 
a theoretical analysis and factual evidence are required 
to show how Mao distorted, defamed and betrayed Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and how, under the signboard* of "Sini- 
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fying Marxism", he engaged in ideological contraband — 
substituting counter-revolutionary Maoism for Marxism- 
Leninism. In the last years of his life Comrade Wang 
Ming worked very hard in this direction. Unfortunately, 
his health, badly impaired in the forties and fifties, failed 
and he departed from us before he was able to com- 
plete the next stage of his planned work. 

Comrade Wang Ming's death is a very severe loss for 
the Chinese Communists and the people of China. Yet, 
ho was always sure that the Chinese Communists and 
the people of China, who have the sympathy of the Com- 
munists and peoples of other countries, will overcome all 
difficulties and obstacles and bring China back into the 
great socialist family headed by the Soviet Union. 



1979 



Meng Ching-shu 
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